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printed, gth Slurch, 1812 

Tue Poet who exclaimed, “ Quid 
leges sine-morilus ? Vane proficiunt— 
had a just knowledge of human nature, 
He was aware, that laws are without 
force, when they oppose the cupidity of 
the heart of man, and resist the current 
which it has long obeyed. An iastance of 
the difficulty of suppressing what habit 
has corroborated, is presented in the paper 
before us :--OF this part of the present 
article, our countrymen are the subject ; 
but in a much greater proportion our 
guondam countrymen, the Americans. 
Aoother ioference from this pap r is, the 
necessity of substituting an hune-t and 
hovorable source of support, when an 
established traffic is withdrawn, and es- 
tablished customs are to be abolished :— 
This concerns the Afvicans, 

We hope to avoid giving offence when 
we acknowledge, that in our humble 
opinion, the truly benevolent patrons 
of the abolition of the Siive Trate were 
guilty of an error in judgnent, in de- 
clining that coupromise, as to the mode 
ef effecting their purpose, which was 
within their reach, years before success 
crowned their endeavours. It is true, 
they could not conceive, or credit, that 
foreign nations would support slavery in the 
manner events have proved. They flatter- 
ed themselves, that others who professed 
to venerate liberty, were ex animo sin- 


Vou, XII. (Lit. Pan Dee. 1512.) 


cere in their professions; and that the 
example of Britain would be instantly 
followed, if not rather outrun. The is- 
sue demonstrates, that this persuasion, the 
offspring of benevolence, was illegitimate. 


Those who at leng h triumphed over ops 

sition, concluded, that after so jong an 
Investigation, this great work was not 
only accomplish: i, but well accomplished. 
We too indu! zed the hope, tii the steps 
taken to render eff: ctual the abolition were 
conclusive ; and that now ittle or nothing 
more would be heard of the transport of 
unhappy Africans from their native cone 
tinent, tothe regions of the west. Bat it 
was not enough to intend ihe prevention of 
this; humanity itself, no less than sound 
policy, required that the hands of the 
Natives of a couniry, so long inured to 
ia its population, should be Allied 
Wita substitutes, stil more profitable if 
possible, for the commerce of whic) they 
were deprived. It were desiraple that 
substitution should have proceeded paré 
passu with the check aad the suppressioa 
of their usual occupation. For it seems 
reasonable to suppose that when a more 
lucrative trade, or even an equal y lucrae 
tive trade, is encouraged, that which. it 
supersedes, will be relinquished with little 
regret, much ks difficulty. The 
Slave Trade ws not a mere practice on 
the coast: the unhappy subjects of it 
were brought from the interior, and passed 
as merchandize through many hau.'s, bee 
fore they were delivered to the Christion 
dealers; These merchants, with 
agents, were all throws ont of employ, 
by the enactments of the Brith legisla« 
ture; it was therefore, extremely natural, 
that they should devise means, or further 
t e devices of otherz, for continuing that 
course of profit, to which they had been 
accustomed, What could there be, in the 
construction of a British Act of Parlia- 
ment, my should bind them not to pure 
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chase from the slave markets in the in- 
terior, and not to sell at a profit to those 
who trequented their coast ? 

[t-is dieply disgraceful to the citizens 
of America, that they should be the 
people to patronize that traffic, which the 
British had relinquished, from horror of 
the crimes with which it was stained, 
Awerica talks high!y of its Christianity, 
calls itself the seat and center of liberty, 
boasts of privileges, and immunities ; but 
after al!, seems to countenance too strongly 
the judgment of those who describe it, as 
** wonderfuily religious! pity it is not 
honest!" The crime of perjury is said 
to sit very lightly on the American con- 
science. It is no uncommon thing, says 
report, for a foreigner, of a month's re- 
sidence, to obtain the oaths of witnesses, 
as required by law, in proof of his ci- 
tizenship, that he is Ametican born ;— 
it follows inevitably from the late solemn 
representations of Rockingham, in 
N w England, that the clamour about 
the impressing of American Seamen by 
B itish vessels, is nearly, if not altogether 
wofounded, though reported on oath;— 
and it is even said, that that cause of 
public auimosity, the so/emnized murder 
of an American seaman, by the Leander, 
Capt. Whitby, in April 1806, was not 
only a falsehood, though every particutar 
was sworn to, but that the American go- 
vernment knew it to be a falsehood, at 
the very time they had the insoleice to 
demand Capt. Whitby, might be delivered 
up to be tried, and punished by them. 
Capt. W. it seems was certain of the im- 

ssibility of the accusation ; as his ship 
hod not been firing toward the quarter 
where the boat lay; ; not at any boat cf 
that description. Some time before his 
death, he obtained convincing proof of 
this ; which he transmitted to the British 
Admiralty, and the Admiralty to the Ame- 
rican Ambassador in London, who felt 
himself,—though politically he could not 
be converted, yet unable to rebatt the 
demonstrative evidence adduced. It is well 
known, that on the trial of Capt. W. no 
shadow of proof of his guilt appeared. 

Though we are now political enemies 
to the American government, we are yet 
s0 much its friends, as to wish it would 
embrace a favourable opportunity, [we 
hereby afford’ it one} to clear itself from 
this so heinous accusation. For, should 


this imputation remain unconfuted, the 


world will receive as possible, whatever 
else may be Jaid to its charge. 

The paper under consideration eyiices, 
that to carry on the slave-trade, the Ame 
ricans continue to fit out vessels, make 
fraudulent saies of them, obtain by per 


jury, covering certificates, hire the si- 


milaiion services of foreigners, and violate 
at once the laws of their country, and 
those of other civilized nations, They do 
this knowingly, and wilfolly they sacri- 
fice their conscience to the gain they _ 
pect; and very much is it to be feare: 
that those who most violently fa 
against search by British ships, against 
impressing of Amer.can sailors, and in 
support of a war against the old country, 
are sufferers by their logses in this illogal 
traffic, and have felt the power of a na- 
tiou, of which they are the enemies, from 
causes and feelings too base for open 
avowal. 

This Report, exposes the crafiy pro- 
ceedings of Americans, from documents 
furnished, onintentionally, by themselves, 
That some of ovr own countrymen also 
are implicated, is exceedingly to be re- 
gretted: never was the force of habit 
more strongly exemplitied 5 yet is it a 
happy alleviation, thet our government 
and public men, do really exert thems 
selves Lond fide to suppress and eradicate 
this most heathenish traffic. 

We say hecthenish; b.cause the en- 
lightened among the Mahometans, equally 
with the eul:ghtened among Christians, 
behold slavery with horror, it is but 
justice to the chief of the Mahometan 
ecclesiastics, to report his sentiments, as 
recorded in this communication. 

*€ About six years ego, the Sheriff of 
Mecca sent a letrer to the King of the 
Foulahs, to be circulated through all the 
Mandingo tribes, strictly torbidding their 
selling of slaves. He declares it to be 
contrary to the law of Mahomet; and 
repeats the most fearful denunciations of 
God’s wrath in ihe next world, against 
those who persist in carrying on this traf- 
fic with the Alihcodi people; i.e. the 
Europeans. 

** Although copies of this letter hisve 
been retained in most of the principal Man= 
dingo towns, yet, as it tended to counters 
act what they considered their interest, it 
has been prudently kept secret as much 
as possible; and this intelligence was only 
obtained accidentally within these few 
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weeks by the Governor of Sierra Leone, 
from a friendly and most intelligent Man- 
dingo chicf, who also, on the Governor's 
requesting permission to see it, went im- 
mediately home, took a cupy of this let- 
ter, and bronght it home to him. He 
also translated a great part of it into 
English ; and as it is proposed to refer it 
to some oriental scholar in Kagland, the 
fraud, if any, will be readily detected : 
bnt: it is not suspected, either in the cha- 
racter of this chiet, or from the circum- 
stance attending the disclosure of this let- 
ter, that any deceit has been committed ; 
and if so, it will furnish a most singular 
coincigence of opinion with the exertions 
which about that time procured the Abo- 
lition of the Siave Trade.” 

The effect of the abolition, has been 
different in different places, on the con- 
tivent of Africa; in some scarcely: any 
alteration is visible; in others, the natives 
have become more indolent; elsewhere 
they have been very much distressed ; but 
agriculture at length seems to be im- 
proving; iodustry begins to exert itself; 
while contention abates : “ the natives are 
less disposed to seek occasion for disputes.” 
Unhappily, we are obliged to add, “ in 
the interior, they massacre great nambers 
which they take in war ; having no other 
mode of disposing of them. Dawson 
(Accra) Ans, 53.” 

For the consideration of what would 
be most advantageous to the natives, the 
reader will consult the proceedings of the 
African association; from which we have 
given copious extracts in the present vo- 
lume. This paper is an instance of the 
attention necessary to ensure the execu- 
tion of laws after they are enacted :—of 
the diligence requisite to follow up their 
provisions, and to watch their operations; 
or rather the operations of those who find 
their interest in opposing, eluding, or per- 
verting them, With the most beaevolent 
intentions for the welfare of the natives, 
the Governor of Sierra Leone was direct- 
ed to cause enquiries to be made into the 
consequences attending the abolition of 
the slave trade, in Africa. A commission 
was issued appointing several gentlemen 
for this service: of whom Governor Co- 
lumbine, and Mr. Ludlam are dead. The 
papers of Governor Columbine, have fur- 
nished the chief materials for this report ; 
to which is added a paper of observations, 
by W. Dawes, Esq. one of the Commis- 
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sioners. Itis truly honourable to our Le- 
gislatare, that such measures have been 
taken ; and there can be no doabt, bat 
what they will be rendered efficient with 
all the spirit and vigour demanded by cir 
cumstances. 

The war between Britain and America 
will place additional obstacles in the way 
of this trafic on the part of American 
adventurers. The Spanish fences, or coe 
verers of American property, will be re-: 
luctant to entangle themselves in proceede 
ings which favour a country inimically 
disposed toward them. Every ship will 
be more strictly examine than ever, and 
the disposition to fit owt such vessels, will 
be controuled by a conviction=snot of 
equity or humanity, bat—ofdanger. On 
the consequences that may result from the 
immense project of filling up the southern 
desarts of North America with slaves, 
no credible opinion can be given. To 
anticipate negro empires in that region, 
is but a small part of the possibitities ; to 
add to these a negro marine, with the so- 
vereign coniroul of the West India Seas, 
and perhaps of the Atlantic Ocean, may 
not reach the cniire of the faet, though it 
fills the distant perspective-—But, this exe: 
tent of vision is not our present daty ; it 
becomes us, much rather, to contemplate’ 
attentively, the matters presented to us ia 
the annexed report. 
Extract from the Report of the Commission« 

ers appointed for investigating the State 

of the Setilements and Governments on the 

Caast of Africa. : 

A general view will be amply sufficient in 
the present state of things, until the entire 
and effectual abolition of the Slave Trade shall 
have afforded to the natives of Africa a fair’ 
opportunity of shewing, whether personal 
security will stimulate them to any exertion 
for the improvement of their condition 5 or, 
whether they will persist in submitting to no 
labour, further than to that small portion ne« 
cessary for the cultivation of the lowest artie 
cles of human suastenance.......... 

The Slave Trade is at present carried on to 
avastextent; and as the continuance or su 
pression of this inhuman traflic appears to ie 
the great hiage on witich the future welfare 
of Africa turns, we shell begin with stating 
its present condition, and the obstacles which» 
“oe hots. and probably will long prevent, its 

eing put an end to. 

The natives themselves began to entertain 
the opinion that a mortal blow had been 
struck against this traflic; the slaves which 


were broueht down from the interior remain< 
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ed unsold, and were either sent back to the 
interior, or gradually dispersed as domestic 
SLAVES. 

The great advantages to be derived from 
ovcupying ‘be ings left on tue Coast of 
Atica, by the revreat of the Engiisa were 
soon perce vet by dImertcans, pariicula: 
those of he Southern States; who, setting 
the laws of their country at defiance, have 
boldly cagoced to av imorense extent ia this 
trade, covering their vessels by a fictitious 
sale at the Havannah, Teveriffe, or any other 
of the Spanish colonies, where they are easily 
furnished with false papers. Lately this 
scheine has been extended in a small degree to 
Madeira, and the Azores; the paltry island of 
St. Bartholomew also prostitutes the Swedish 
flag to simila: purposes. 

Bat the Spanish flag is generally preferred, 
and covers not only Americans, but also 
(there is great reason to believe) a considera- 
ble number of vessels actually British pro- 
petty. ‘The American master and crew ge- 
nerally continue on board afier the nominal 
transfer, and two foreigners under the deno- 
mination of captain and supercargo are added 
to the ship. It frequently happens this no- 
minal captain is some poor iad who has never 
been at sea before, but whose services to carry 
the papers can be had cheap, 

The object of these Spanish Americans is 
to fill Cuba, Florida, Louisiana, and the 
southern desarts of North America with 
slaves. An extent of evil, compared with 
which the former supply of our West-India 
settlements, sinks inio a trifle; avast field is 
also opening to them in South America, 
which will not be neglected. 

By the Autumn of 1809 the cosst of 
Africa swarmed with vessels thus equipped 
ant documeated..........Several of thei were 
seized ard condemned in the court of Vice 
Admiralty at Sierra Leone. 

Some of these vessels had not yet received 
their slaves on board; but their capture had 
nevertheless deprived the slave dealers of the 
means of carrying off abou: 2,800 Africans ; 
and out of other captures, 471 men, 196 
women and 421 children have been released 
from slavery. A considerable number of the 
nearest and dearest kindred, husbands and 
wives, parents and children, brothers and 

sisters, who had been kidnapped or stulen at 
various times, and put on board different ves- 
sels, have been thus unexpectedly restored to 
each other at Sierra Leone ; 2nd whenever 
any of them have desired to return to their 
ewn country, and such return has been deem- 
ed practicable, they have been allowed to do 
60; being first provided with a paper under 
the hand and seal of the governor, certifying 
that they are to be considered as his people 
and under his protection ; which is looked 
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Africa to bea sufficrent security against further 
molestation........6 

Tie coast from Sicira Leone to the River 
Nunez, would be nearly free from this evil, 
were it not for the Portuguese Settlement of 
Bissao, which, tastead of furnishing as for- 
meriy, a sinall number of siaves annually to 
Srazil, is now become the emporiu:a of 
the Siave Trade in ins part of Africa. There 
the ships lie seenre iron seizure, and thither 
the slaves are safely conveyed along the shore 
in cances and small craft frum the Scarcies, 
Pongaz, Nunez, and other rivers in this 
neighbourhood. No good remedy seems ap 
plicable to this evil, but the direct interference 
of the Portuguese Government. 

But the great scene of the Slave Trade is 
on the coast of Whydah, the Bight of Be- 
nin, Gaboon, and the Portuguese seitlements 
ti Congo and Angola. We have no means 
here of ascertaining the extent to which it is 
carried on; but according to the general opi- 
niow of the best informed Spaniards and 
Portuguese who have been brought into this 
port, the annual importation was (in the be- 
giuving of 1810) considered at 40,000 for 
Brazil, 49,000 for the Havannah and Cuba. 
The Portuguese part of this trade is carried on 
almost entirely in ships and vessels actually 
Portuguese. Some British merchants are 
supposed to be the real owners of a few ; 
and the Americans of a few more. Very few 
real Spanish ships are employed ; the great 
mass of vessels under the Spanish flag on the 
coast of Africa, are actually Americans ; 
several are supposed to belong to British mer- 
chants. 

The opposition to this extensive traffic con- 
sists, in some prohibitory laws of America, 
which the government of chat conntry is to- 
tally unable to enforce; the British Abolition 
Act, and the vigilance of the British cruizers 
to enforce that law, and also to restrain fo- 
reigners, where the laws of nations gives 
Great Uritain a right to interfere. The cases 
where British property is covcerned are so 
artfully managed, tuat it is scarcely possible 
to detect them. 

The slave vessels which are by far the most 
numerous, and of course most obvious to the 
examination of our craizers, are Americans, 
commonly under Spanish, but in some few 
instauces under other false colours. ‘The de- 
cision of the Piivy Couucil, on acase of ap- 
peal, has determined that vessels so circum. 
stanced are liable to confiscation. But the 
difficulty of producing the necessary proofs, 
renders their detention generally hazardous ; 
and the encreasing experience of those traders 
rendering detention more and more diffieu't 
every day, nothing is to be expected from our 
cruizers in any degree commensurate to the 
extent of theevil ; more especially as it seems 


upen aecoiding to the customs aud law of 


very doubtful whether any bounties are duc 
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to the captors for slaves liberated from ships 
under these circumstances. ‘This uncertainty 
must naturally deter our cruizers from detains 
ing these vessels; for on one hand, if p:oof 
should luckily be obtained sufficient for their 
condemnation, the captors gain nothing bat 
the hull of an old ship, scarcely saleable in 
our colonies ; and on the other hand, the 
captzin runs the risk of a long appeal, the ex- 
penses of which may far exceed the produce 
of the prize ; he may incur the rainons cost 
of demurrage, aud may aiso be called upon 
to repay the enormous pecuniary value of the 
slaves ; forit has not yei been decide! whether 
or not in such a case of restoration, the awn- 
erstill retains the original title to tne slaves as 
property: if he do. thea it is evident that the 
captain of the crvizer will have to repay the 
value of this property, whieu, taken in the 
inost favourable point, in the event of con- 
demnation, coud never have procured hia 
one farthing. 

It is also extremely difficult even to catch 
the vessels which are supposed contraband, 
most of thei sail extremely wel!, are per- 
fecily on their guard, and have the advantage 
of directing their voyages to too many distant 
ports across the Ailantic, to allow of any 
portant molestation from our cruizers. 


SIERRA LEONE. 


The peculiar and very oppressive di ficulties 
with which this colony a had to contend, 
combiued with the nature of ihe soil, aud 
the scantiness and iudolence of the population, 
have hitherto greatly retarded the progress of 
cultivation ; but the late reduction of the 
public expenditure having conviuced the in- 
habitants that they must depend entiic!y on 
their own exertions, much more land bas 
been pat into tillage and with the as:istance 
which the captured negroes aiford, ine coun- 
try is assuming a more favourable aspect ; the 
weak quantity of land in cultivation or 
cleared amounts now to 448 acres ; of whieh 
about half has been cleared within the last 
thirteen months. On examination, the land 
about two or three miles to the westward is 
found to be very good, aud a plantation is ace 
cordingly formed there upon a large scale and 
a skilfal plan, by a Wesielndian plants; he 
has already made such progress, that the most 
beneficial results may be expected, if his lc 
should be spared through the rains. As such 
an insyance of large and successful cultivation 
would produce greai good 10 the colony, and 
might be of incalenlavie beneiit as an exaim- 
ple to the neighbouiing natives, is recom 
mended that this gentleman should recei:¢ ef- 
fective assistance, either fromm the public or 
from the African Institution. The governos 
has already assisted’ him as far as he couid 
with propriety. It is inteaded withou: Joss 


of time..o,make a good road to this district. 
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The town and public buildings are assuming 
more perinsuent form. A sione barrack is 
erectiny on a larze scale, and enough of it 
will be finished before the rains commenvce, 
to afford dry ard confortable lodgings wo the 
troops. In the last twelve months the roofs 
of no less than 96 houses bave been changed 
from thatch to shingle. It is remarkable, 
that of this number several belong to Mas 
rooas; and their superior industry and care 
in getiing rid of their thaiched roofs as quick 
as their ci:cuimstarces will allow, has pre- 
served their quarter from the ravages of fire 
which so frequently happen to the Nova 
Scotians. Two large streets is vabited by this 
latter people, do not to this day cor.caiv a sins 
gle house with a saingied roof, aud their 
other allotments are built on with proportion- 
ate carelessness; the consequence is, that 
oul of six fires which have happened since 
Febrnarv 12th 1810, five have failen upon the 
Nova Scotians, 


The present white factors and Sierra Leone 
dealers make and will make every effort for 
the slave trade's continuance ; brut they are die 
minishing fast ia newber, and i: js not likely 
that any gew ones wil: venture their lives in 
such situations as these factors are generally 
vlaced, to carry on speculations of such very 
issue. observations, how- 
ever, are limited to this immediate part of 
western Aifica, and are vot even in this ssuall 
space without difficuities atrached to thei. 


Ry the asylam which Sierra Leone has af- 
forded to ttre Nova Scotians aad the Maroons, 
they are no longer a burthen upen the Brie 
tish Treasury. 

Thecourts here seem bound to make an 
attesnpt tocouduct their proceedings with all 
the forins (as far as their knowledge goes) of 
Westminster Hall; and as ihe iahabttanis 
are uncommeniy liticious, avd the number 
of canses alusost incredible, it may easily be 
imagine? how much usovoidable hut uupro- 
ductive business is hereby occasioned. Be- 
tween February {2ih and Joly 6th 1810, the 
number of people isd at the Quarter Sessions 
ainounted to 42, besides numerous convice 
tions before magistrates for tilling offences. 
During this period, the Mayor's Court, the 
Court of Requesis, and Police Court (all of 
whieh sat cace a week) were as usual iuliy 
cecupied with insumercble actions, ge- 
nerally of tue mos: frive'ous yei 


Mature: of apoeals to tie Governor and Couns 
j cil there has been a dae proportion. Upoa 
| the most moderate overage, the officers of the 


| civil establishment were chiiged to give two 


| days, or at least two long mornings in the. 


week, (0 the adiniuistraiioa of law, for 
population not exceeding 3,000 souls. 
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Tn addition to the above circumstances, we 
must always compute a considerable loss of 
Jabour arising from sickness, and from the 
occasional languor which is inseparable from 
the European habit in tropical climates. 
During the dry season we do tolerably well, 
but in the rains, our duties are left greatly in 
arrear. In this case we may add the diminu- 
tion of natural energy, arising from the pros- 
pect which offers itself to the body of these 
young men of returning to Europe with in- 
jJured constitutions ; and without having the 
power of saving any thing out of their sala- 
ries, whereby to make a trifling compensation 
‘for the loss of some of their best years, 

None of the subordinate officers (even the 
members of council) have salaries more than 
sufficient for a most ceconomical daily main- 
‘tenance here; so very dear is every article, 
whether native or European. 


Within the walls of Sicrra Leone, April 
18il, the number of houses, and their de- 
scription, were as follows :— 

Houses 136 

Stone 


Shingled 241 

Court House canvas. 
Shingled ... 70 
Probable value when built...... £26,589 


311 


PopuLaTION. 
European, Men 
Children. 
Nova Scctians, 
Maroons, 
Children ............... 
Women 


Total 


Afticans, 


37 


1,917 


SETTLEMENTS IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


A great part of Tasso, one of the islands, 
is in cultivation, and the present indefatiga- 
ble agent, Mr. Anderson, has begun two 
new plantations on other spots; and the 
whiole are expected to produce this year thirty 
bales of cotton. It is expected the produce 
next year will be 100 bales. 

At Cape Mesurado the king of the country 
had very lately begun to keep cattle with a 
view to profit; he had obtained six of the 
small short horned-breed, which exists to the 
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southward, they had produced him three 
calves, and seemed in excellent order: Mr. 
Smalley said he believed the king had adopted 
this plan in consequence of his suggestions. 
He toid ns also that he had some reason to 
think that the natives were preparing the 
ground for more rice than usual this year, as 
so many vessels had been on the coast for that 
article lately. 

On the Gold Coast the number of Euro- 
pean forts is very considerable, compared with 
the extent of coast which they occupy. From 
Apollonia to Akra, a distance of about 64 
leagues, they are no less than 27, five others 
are scattered over 72 leagues of coast down to 
Whydah. The forts of the different nations 
intersect each other throughout. 

Most of them have been erected more for 
the purpose of exciadinga rival nation, and 
at the certainty of loss, than from the expec- 
tation of any positive good to be derived from 
commerce. 

The expense attending the British settle. 
ments is understcvad to be about £24,000 or 
£25,000 annually. 

Most of the ovt forts having their little 
trade exclusively in the hands of the chief 
(or governor,) cannot be considered in any 
other light than as small private factories sup- 
ported at the public expense, for the sole bes 
nefit of the individuals who happen in rota- 
tion to succeed in charge of them.—— 

Being on the spot, and having a perfect 
knowledge of business, they can take ad- 
vantage uf times, scarcities, &c. and as the 
natives round the fort are considered under its 
protection, they are expected in return to 
carry their trade there in preference to any 
other market. 

General:View of the Appropriation of the 
Public Moncy on the African Forts. 
Expenses of the forts for repairs, 
black men’s pay, castle slaves, 
and miscellaneous .......... 
Expenses of all the forts for mi- 
litary 
Salarics of officers on the coast, 
Nov. 1810 8,472 00 


£ 2!,007 1 52 


s. d. 
9,381 


Vacant November 1810. 
Four Assist. Surgeons, 

£250 each £ 1,000 
Officer of Guard, for 

Annamaboe 
Two Factors 400 
Ten Writers, £200 each 2,000 

£25,327 1 5% 

Towhich may be added the expence of the 
house establishment, and the freight and ins 
surance of an annual ship to Africa. 
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Extract froma further Paper relating to the 


Slave ly Wiliam 

Dawes, Esq. one of the Commissioners. 

Tt is adavitied by Captain Columbine, that 
the chief part of the Slave’ Trade is carried 
on from the Gold Coast, Whida, the Bight 
of Benin and Angola; and it cannot be de- 
nied, that if the same vigorous means were 
resoricd to on these parts of the coast, which 
he proposes shauld be adepted to windward, 
the same beneficial effects, which he so con- 
fidently anticipates in the one case, wonld 
not fail equally to follow in the other, ‘Tbe 
naval foree which would be required in this 
case, would be much borger than that pro- 
posed by Captoin Columbine. It would re- 
quive to be at least doubled ; but that if the 
fo;ce: were adequate, it eflects would prove 
equally efficacious to Leeward as tiey have 
been to Windward, there can be no doubt. 

When Captain Columbine wrote, it was 
noknown io him, notonty that the decision 
of Sir William Scott, in the case of the For- 
tuna, had greatly enlarged the powers of our 
cruizers under the Abolition Acts ; but that 
the late treaty of amity with the court of Bia- 
zil, exposed to captare and condemnation all 
Portuguese vessels trading for slaves on any 
part of the African coast, not immediately 
subject to the crown of Portugal. Had Cap- 
tain Columbine lived to become acquainted 
with these material changes, 1 am persuaded 
that hie representations on this subject would 
have been materially modified. 

In a pational point of view, I would also 
sugzest that itis well worth the expense of an 
adequate naval for¢e to prevent the importa. 
tion annually into the Americ:n continent 
and islands of such vast masses of African po- 
pulation as Captain Columbine iepresemts, and 
represents, I believe, justly, to be now car- 
ried across the Atlantic. 

I feel it incumbent on’ me to express my 
decided opinion, that a powerful aud con- 
current effort by an adequate namber of 
cruizers alouy the whole line of the African 
Coast, continued during the succeeding twelve 
mouths, weald co more effectually to suppress 
this trafic, than the continuance of a smai- 
ler force on the coast for a uimch greater 
length of time. The trade might receive a 
blow during that Gime, from which it would 
hardly recover. 

Many of the evils of which the report 
complains, as existing in the administration 
of the Jaw whhin the Colony of Sjerra 
Leone, will, it is hoped, be reaieved on the 
arrival of the Judge, who, being an éx- 
perienced Lawyer, will be able to correct the 
regularities which may have sprung up 
from the want of legai knowledge. By the 
new Constitetion of Sierra Leone, the Judge 
oa preside both in the Criminal and Civil 

ourt,. 


No means can so we'! investigate the 
operation of a law, acting at a distance, 
as the appointmeat of commissioners 
from time to time, and frequently, if 
circumstances demand it, who may visit 
the localities, and suppress or check cons 
traventions, At home government may 
do much ; but it cannot do every thing : 
the sturdy will oppose the law, and the 
insidious will elude it: a number of active 
and intelligent men, making it their 
study, will always obtain advantage over 
the slowly moving powers of the state, 
That punishment will succeed in due 
time, is not enough to deter the resolute : 
the leaden feet of justice often follow but 
tardily the progress of transgression ; 
but they do follow it, at home. Abroad, 
they are little short of torpid in their 
movements, and many a man has been cal 
led to the highest tribunal, before the de- 
merits of his crimes fell—not on him- 
self; but on his family, to their ruin. 

The power of Britain on the seas is 
felt as predominant, at this moment, 
throughout the world; and happy will it 
prove for humanity, if the advantage 
taken of this preponderance be in fayour 
of the oppressed. and rescue the help= 
less, perishing under unlawful dominion. 
We do not desire that blood should be 
shed by our cruizers ; but we desire the 
preventiog of blood shedding. Nota sin- 
gle misery will, we trust, be occasioned 
or perpetuated, by our countrymen ; they 
are intent on conferring every possible 
benefit. For this they freight merchant 
vessels: for this they fit out men of war: 
—surely, to their perpetua) honour, 

For what special purpose the trident 
of the sea is now committed by Provi- 
dence to the hand of Britain, distant 
ages may better explain than we CaMe 
They may look back to the present era, 
and fix on it, asthe time when the in- 
tercourse of nations reduced distance.ale 
most to nothing; when British vessels 
sailed laden with favours for all parts of 
the world: when knowledge, lJearying, 
the arty, the sciences, the religion of- aur 
conntry were communicated without 
serve, atthe expense of our brethren in 
Briain, to our brethren on the remotest 
coasts: and our sable fellow men among 
others may recollect with gratitude the 
means taken to facilitate among them 
the principles of order, industry aud hape 
iness, 

2H4 
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Mr. Good's Translation of the Book of Job. 
[Continued from page 790. } 

From what we have already observed, 
a general notion may be formed of the 
difficulties w'h which a translator of 
the book of Job, has to struggle. The 
best Hebrew scholar is not by his know- 
ledge of the language qualified to accom- 
piish such a version of the original, as 
may leave nothing more to be wished for : 
he must be a poet in his feelings, while a 
fingvist in his knowledge: he must be 
fu'ly acquainted with the customs and pre- 
vailing sentiments of the scene, and what 
is unspeakobly perplexing of the age, 
also, to which the poem appertains, He 
must not only transport himself, in ima- 
gination, to Arabia; but to the Arabia 
of twenty or thirty ceituries back ; he 
must know as that age knew; he ovust 
think as that age thought ; he must feel 
with the keen sensibility of an Asiatic: 
asif the glowing suns of the peninsula 
his whole consiitution; and 
a expressing his own sensations, he 
must shake off the chill sedateness 
of the European, and quicken to the 
Hervous temperament of the sons of 
the desar!. Perhaps this requisite has 
fallen to Mr. Good's share, in the greatest 
proportion. He has weil! expressed much 
that he found in his original: and has 
alluded to a variety of subjects, some of 
which would have borne further enquiry, 
in the track he was treading, to advantage. 
Beside extensive and close acquaintance 
with natural history and meteorology, 
with geology, astrouomy, and the sciences 
in vogue among us, a translator of Job 
must something more than sympathize 
with those occult studies which in early 
ages wore the mask of science; with the 
piety of the good as then practised; with 
the superstitign of the froward, as then 
fesorted to. He must distinguish the 
maxims of the wise, derived from the 
records of experience: while he detects 
and exposes those fallacious imitations of 
wisdom, which in al] ages and nations, 
and most surely in Arabia, have been the 
dependance of the feeble and perverse. 

As some persons hesitate in admit- 
ting the existence of Job, it would 
have been well if Mr. G. had paid so 
mauch attention to the genealogy of the 
patriarch as to have combined what is 


krown on that subject. It is true, be 
refers in a note in his [ntroductory Dise 
sertation, to the genealogy annexed to the 
Greek, the Vulgate, and the Arabic 
trans!ations : which is supposed to be 
taken from an Old Syriac version—aue 
thorities sufficient, it might be thought, 
to justify, at least some uattention.— 
By comparing the genealogies adduced 
by the best Arab writers, we obtain ade 
ditional evidence. They stand thus: 

Greck, Tarikh Montekheb, Eln Batrikh, 

Abraham. Abraham, Abraham. 

Isaac, Isaac. Isaac, 

Esau. Ais ie. Esau. 

Reuel, Raguel. 

Zerakh : Ly transpos. Razakh. Rezakh. 

Anosch. Ames. 

Jobab. Job. Job. 
Have we equal authority for the existence 
and pedigree of Alexander or Ceesat ?-— 

But some of the Arabians rather dee 
rive Job from Ishinael, son of Abraham, 
than from Esau, son of Isaac: they des- 
cribe him aad Jethro, the father-in-law 
of Moses (‘o whom they add Mahomet), 
as the only prophets excepted from the 
line of Isaac, aud appertaining to that of 
Ishmael. If we could be certain of the 
consanguinity of Job and Jethro, it would 
very couveniently account for the manner 
in which Moses obtained his history, and 
for the interest he bas taken in it; as al- 
ready hinted, 

But, that is not all; for one of the 
most remarkable particulars attached to 
Job's character, though not instanced by 
Mr. G., is, his offering sacrifice on the 
behalf of others ;—of his children, chap. 
i. 5. and of his friends, xlii. 8. 9. Was 
he then 4 priest » or, as the eldest son of 
his family, did he, as was customary, 
unite in himself the priestly office with 
tlre regal :—In fact, his nomination by 
the Deiiy to that mediation, essentially 
supports the opinion that describes him as 
aking. We have usually taken the He- 
brew in the sense of caer: ‘ There 
was a chief in the land of Uz 

We approve of Mr. G.’s rendering 4"%2 
Lless instead of curse, according to its 
constant import ; but we rather wonder 
be should not have marked in the use of 
the term a sense of continuation, or pers 
severance. It would greatly have corroe 
borated his arguments. As, 1 Kings xxi, 
10. 13. Naboth did continue to bless ihe 
idol deity—even Moloch ;—and this ia 
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a crime that demanded i:mmediate punish- 
meni; by what the Jews called the 
** Juugment of Zeal.’ Compare the 
instance of Siephen, in the Acts; found- 
ed on thet of Phinebas, In the case oi 
Job's children, the sense they may 
have s nved ; nor continued to bless God in 
their hearts they have suff red their 
picty intermit ; forthough before ani af- 
ter the festival it might prevail, yet during 
that enjoyment, it night be, as it were, sus- 

ended This charge of intermission of duty 
is the purport given by Ixx. tothe imputa- 
tion which Divine purity may alledge even 
against angels, chap. iv. 18. ‘‘ Hechargeth 
his angels wiih default says Mr. G.— 
rather with intermission, or suspension of 
duty. In the taunt uttered by Job's wife, 
we discover the same implied sense of 
continuance to bless. ‘* Even yet dost 
thou hold fast thy integriiy ? continuing 
to bless God, and dying!” ‘or doomed 
to death."—** Like the spéech of the first 
(female) aposiate, is thy speech ;” says 
the afflicted monarch :—‘* good, espe- 
cially, shall we receive from God; bat 
evil shall we not receive?’ There needs 
no stronger proof of this import, than 
verse 11. chap. i. ‘* Put forth thy hand 
and touch all that he hath—acimit, that 
not even in thy immediate presence would 
he continue to bless thee.” 

M: G.has with great dexterity ma- 
naged that exceedingly perplexed passage, 
chap. xxxvi. 32, &c. which stands in our 
pudlic version, an instance of profound 
obscurity. 

With clouds he covereth the light ; 
And commandsth it not to shine, 

By the cloud that cometh betwixt. 

The noise thereof sheweth concerning it, 
The cattle also concerning the vapour. 

Here unfortunately occurs a division of 
the argument ; and we fiod a new chap- 
ter. Our author continues the sense into 
the following chapter. 

He brandisheth the b'aze athwart the concave, 
And ‘auncheth his penetrating bolt ; 

Along with it rusheth his roar, 

The fierceness of wiath, because of wickedness: 
Wrath—at which my heart tremblicth 

And staggereth in its post. 

Perhaps it may be some satisfaction to 
Mr. G. to see how nearly the Editor of 
Calmet, writing as a naturalist, only, had 


approached to his view of the passage. 

His version is: 

He encloses the lightning in the hollow of his 
hands 5 

Or gives it commission to strike on the precise 
matk ; 

His rel/ing thunder announces on that very spot, 
so struck, 

His jealousy and anger upon iniquity, 

The idea of a mark, importing the 
precision of the stroke, seems to be a 
leading feature in this passage. The pre- 
sent translation has rendered the same 
word mark, in chap. vii. 20. 

That want of leisure of which Mr. 
Good complains in his preface, and which 
it must be confessed is an unfortunate ase 
sociate with whoever attempts to expiaim 
the book of Job, bas contracted his op- 
portunity of bestowing suflicient refec- 
tion on certain of the more desperate 
passages in this exquisite poem. They 
therefore, notwithstanding bis version, 
remain untranslaicd, so far as their veal 
meaning is ion question. 

To no other cause than want of leisure 
can we attribuie she strange association of 
M-ichizedeck and Balaaia, as diviners ond 
envhaniers, by our learned author. Most 
unquestioably ihe pious patriarch, “* the 
priest of the Most Eiigh God," was far 
enough from practising sorcery !! And 
though it may be troe tuat the witch of 
Endor effected like Glendower “to call 
spiriis from the vasty deep “yet to her 
might have been made the same reply as to 
the Welsh necromancer ; 

Why socan I ; or socan any man 3 

But—will they come when you call them ? 


As the subject is euvrious, we shall 
transcribe Mr. G.’s note ; though we en- 
tirely disapprove his application of it. 
He supposes that ‘ the sorcerers of the 
day can conjure up Leviathan :" we sup- 
pose that Leviathan might but too often 
unexpecte.ily start up in bis proper figure, 
without conjuration. 

Ver. 8. Let the sorcerers of the day curse 
it! A belief in divination or enchauiment, 
has, from some cause or Other, been exhibi. 
ted, from a very early period of time, over 
every quarter of the globe. ‘To examine into 
the nature of such causes, would lead us too 
far from the object of our pursuit. Jt is 
enough to observe at present, that various 
passages in the bible indicaie that such a sort 
of supesnatural power was, in the carlier agee 
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of the world, committed to different persons 
of very different characters, and even religi- 
ons. Meichizedek, au excellent and pious 
ebief, and, ‘* priest of the most high bo “i 
in Salem, was thus miraculously endowed,— 
aad blessed Abram, and prephesied concern- 
big the prosperity of his tamily :-—Gen. xiv. 
1g. Balaam appears to have been equally 
endowed. Of his religion we kuow but lit- 
tle; he was a soothsayer or masician of Pe- 
thora, or, as the Greeks cal!ed it, Petra, in 
which city was an oracular temple ; and it is 
prebable he was Archimegus, or high-priest, 
of the college in which the science of divina- 


‘tion was taught. His sorezry appears to‘have 


been in the highest repute in his day, and 
was followed with execration or blessing, ace 
ecrding to the nature of his charm: aud it 
was on this account, as is well known, he 


.was sought after by Balak, to blast the future 


happiness of the Israelites. ‘The science was 
unquesticnably cultivated, even after the 
death of our Saviour; as we know from its 
profession by Eiymas, who seems to have en- 
deayoured, by his enchantments, to resist 
the miraculous powers communicated to Si. 
Paul and St. Barnabas; (Acts xiii. 8 ) as also 
from the Jewish exorcists who dwelt at Ephe- 
sus at the time of S.. Faui’s residence in that 
city, of whom Scxva was a distinguished 
priest, as perhaps were also his seven sons, 
all of whom were professors of the same sci- 
ence: Acts xix. 13. It is probable, to ma- 
ny of these persons was communicated not 
only an insight into futurity, and a conse- 
quent spirit of predicting happiness or misery, 
but a power of conjuring into open view ap- 
parations of the most hideous monsters; of 
forms that perhaps had never any real exis. 


“tence, and even the ¢[2yaq, or image of the 


dead. The witci or sorceress of Endor ap- 
pears to have been endowed with this last 
power; and, in consequence, dragged forth 
the semblance of Samuel from the ‘* vasiy 
deep,” at the request of Saul, who had con- 
sulted her in disguise. 

The same kind of power seems to have 
been actually possessed, or believed to have 
heen possest, by the sorcerers of the day, 
in the time of Job; all of whom it should 
seem, made pretensions to eall forth the ap. 
paritions of monsters of some shape or other ; 
and the expertest of them, or those most 
ceeply skilled in the science, to drag the le- 
viathan, the hagest and most terrific mon- 
ster either of eaith or sea, from the deptlis 
of the ocean. It is to the early exisience of 
this power, and the readiness of mankind, 
and especially when uncultivated, to belicve 
in the marvellons, that we are indebted for 
all the tales of Gothic and Saracenic sorcery, 
for the witchcraft introduced into Macbeth, 
and the enchanted forest of Jerusalem Deli- 
versed. 
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But not to lose an opportunity of doing 
a good turn to the old Aruspex, Baleam, 
we acknowledge suspicions that he really 
did profess to call up supernatural powers ; 
for what else were the Nachasaim which 
he went to meet ? Numb. xxiv. J. come 
pared with xxiii. 15. Did he not go fo 
the meeting of Nachashim ? and is not 
this word in this place (the only place, 
we believe, where it is tound in this form) 
the plural of Nachash, that ‘old sere 
pent, the devil and satan” ? Balaam was a 
Hindoo; and not of any city known to 
the Greeks, till many ages afterwards. 

It cannot be expected from writers 
whose time is fully oecupied (and, were 
it possible, more than fully), that they 
should accomplish what has hitherto 
baffled all the efforts of the learned ; yet 
science like civility, may occasionally ac- 
cept a token of respect, the intrinsic vas 
jue of which is less its recommendation 
than the intention of him who presents it, 
—That intention will protect our aitempt 
to elucidate a passage or two, which even 
this writer has left in obscurity. 

The first on which we wish to propose 
what we consider as its true sense is that 
important and deeply interesting passage, 
chap. xix. 23. on which Mr. G. has bes- 
towed much labour; yet we dissent from 
his acceptation of almost every principal 
word. ItJjs therefore but fuir to state his 
version, with his justification of it. 
©! that my woids were even now written down 
O! that they were written on a table; 

With a pen of iron upon lead ! 
That they were sculptur’d im a rock for ever !—— 

Ver.—that they engraven ona talie !] 
In the original which is render- 
ed in our common version ‘ that they were 
prinied in a book ;” a translation calculated 
to convey an erroneous idea to the unlearned 
reader; for we have no reason to. suppose 
that the art of printing, and much less that 
priated books, were in use at the period re- 
ferred 10; though the art of engraving was 
unquestionably known. The books in use 
among the ancients, for some centuries af- 
ter the probable date of this poem, were 
rolls or scrolJs of papyrus or parchment, 
whence onr own word volme (volumen), 
which iniplies a roll or convolution, or they 
were bundles of waxen or metallic plates 
(the metal being generally lead), sculptured 
orengrayen with an iron style. In perfect 
connexion herewith is the following wells 
known passage of Pliny, xiii, 11. in which 
he asserts that, Oliw palmarum foliis scrip- 
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titatum, et libris quarundam arborum ; postea 
publica monumenta plunlcis vo/uminilus, 
mox et privaia linteis confici ceepta, aut 
ceris: " ** At first men wrote on the leaves 
of the palm, and the bark of certain other 
trees; but afterwards public documents were 
preserved on leaden plates or sheets, and those 
of a private nature on wax or linen.” 

In the passage before us, the term 9 5p, 
instead of a boot, means a public memorial, 
record, or table; and the verb TPN ; 
“* to indent,” ‘* impress,” ‘* engrave,” or 
senlpture uniformly retaining the idea 
of cutting, or delving, in some way or other. 
So Isai. xxx. 8, 9. 

Now go, write it before them in a tablet; 
And in a table engrave it; 

That it may be for future days,— 

For ever, a testimony. 


Ver. 24.—Thac they were sculptur'din a 
rock forever!) Lam astonished that this 
line has never ull the present moment been 
separated from the preceding. With this mi- 
note change in the punctuation alone, we are 
put into possession of one of the most beautiful 
and perfect climaxes in all ancient poetry ; and 
are at the saine time freed from the coniusion 
which results {ivi intermixing the three dis- 
tinct terms, ron, and lead, and rock. The 
whole paragraph includes fonr separate ideas, 
each of which rises over the other with ad- 
mirable perspicuity and force: “ O! that 
my words were written down !—O! that they 
were engraven on a table!—that they were 
durably engraven with a pen (or style) of 
iron, upon a volume or sheet of lead !—yea, 
that they were cut into a rock that shall en- 
dure for ever!” 


Weare sorry to interrupt Mr. G.’s as- 
tonishment;” but the fact is, that this 
whole passage refers to the rites of in- 
terment, and to a SRPULCHRAL INSCRIP- 
TION; a motto, record, or BREVIATE.* 

We are obliged to Denon, and the 
French marauders in Egypt, for the true 
explanation of the first of these allusions ; 
which hitherto has been impenetrable. 
On this curious subject we quote his words. 
Eng. Edit. Vol. III. p. 71. 


A priest writes the annals of the sovereign, 


® The Spaniards have a newspaper, entitled 
It Conciso; A Concise Repoitof Lents 
for subsequent information: "—if this word 
were natuiaiized among us, it would, .we ap- 
prehend, exactly meet the import of the 


Hebrew term ;—that not being the case, we, 


have adopted what is nearly similar, though 
it less accurately expresses the seuse of the 
original, 


Mr. Good's Translation of the Book of Job. 
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and consigns them to sacred memorial. It is 
therefore proved, by this sculpture, that the 
ancient Egyptiaus had written books ; the fa- 
mous Zo/h was then a book, and not inscribed 
tablets on scu!ptured walis, as has been often 
supposed. 1 could not help flattering smyselt, 
that I was the first io make so important a 
discovery, by the possession of a manuscript 
itself, which I foundin the hand of a fine 
mummy, that was brought me: the reader 
should be a traveller, au enquirer, am amas 
tear, to sympathize with my rapture on this 
occasion. Wien it was brought me, I felt 
that I turned pale with anxiety; I was going 
{o express my indignation at those who had 
violated the integrity of this mummy, when 
I perceived in its right hand, and resting on 
the deft arm, a roll of papyrus, on which 
was a manuscript, that [ should perhaps have 
never seen without this violation. 4 then 
blessed the avarice of the Arabs, and my 
good fortune, which had put me in possession 
of such a treasure, which i hardly dared touch 
for fear of injuring this sacred manuscript, 
the oldest of all tue books in the known 
world. J could not venture to entrust it out 
of my sight, and all the cotton of my bed 
was devoted to wrapping it up with the ut- 
most care. What could be its contents? 
Was it the history of this personage, the ree 
markable events of his life? was the period 
ascertained by the date of the sovercign under 
whom he lived? or did this precious roll con- 
tain maxims, prayers, or the history of some 
discovery ? 

In his explanation of the plates to his 
work, the French citizen has the follow- 
ing additional remarks. 


The first observation which we shal! make 
upon this relic of antiquity is, that the papy- 
rus on which it is written is prepared in the 
same way as that of the Greeks and Roe 
mans; that is to say, of two layers of the 
medulla of this plant glued to each other, 
with the fibres made to cross, to give more 
consistence to the leaf It may also be seea 
that the writing goes fron: right to left, be- 
ginning at the top of the page. 

Above the figures is an inscription com- 
posed of seven vertical and four herizontal 
lines: the writing is here diflerent from the 
rest of the monuscript, of which this is a 
part, and the characters appear to be ifinitely 
varied and numerous; some of the ewble- 
matical figures, met with in other places, 
may be here distingutshed, such as the ser- 
pent, the eye, and birds; but these are 
mixed with ethers that. seem to be purely 
conventional, and exhibit no kiud of tuage. 

In copying the whole manuscript L have 
found the return of entire phrases, aud par- 
ticular characters, so often repeated, that ney 
can be ouly articles, conjuiictious, of auxilie 
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ary verbs: frown these, it wou'd be easy for 
those persons who devote themselves to this 
kind of study, to compose alphabets, or 
grours of words, which may assist in the 
general explanation; and a single one of 
these manuscripts would furnish the whole 
of the set of characters, if each character 
only expressed a single letter. 

This manuscript belongs io the First Con. 
sul, who has been pleased to allow me the 
use of it 

Part of another manuseript, with which 
Citizen Amelin bas furnished me 

We may remark in this manuscript, the 
‘writing of which is large and carefully ex- 
ecuted, that the characiers of the inscription 
above the figures zre different from those of 
the body of the manuscript itself. 

Various colours appear in the several parts 
of the original figure of this plate: L have 
thought it necessary to assist any attempt at 
explanation, by indicating these colours, and 
therefore the reader will please to observe, 
that the horizontal-lined engraving represents 
sed; the vertical, blue; the sloping, green ; 
and the crossed lines indicate black. 

This discovery affords undeniable evi- 
dence that the Egyptians enclosed a rel] 
.or book (4Dp) in the coffin with their 
dead ; and though we cannot answer M. 
dz N.’s questions as to the contents of 
such books; yet we may gafely cali them 


sepulchral inscriptions, or BREVIATES. 
The word rendered printed in our pub- 


lic version, as observed, undoubtedly 
“denotes impressed: — may this allude to 
3 manner of writing even now practiced in 
-the east, on palm jeaves, &c. as mention- 
ed in Mr. G.’s quotation from Pliay, with 
a sharp point, as of ivory, or &c. ?—~Or, 
may it not rather be connected with the 
iron atyias and lead, in the following sen- 
tence ? 

For besides being written in a paper 
scroll, the patriarch wishes his breviate 
were inscribed on Jead, Itis not difficult 
to prove that the Egyptians buried dooks 
of lead with their deceased friends :—not 
with rustics, or unlettered persons, it 
may be presumed ; but with men of high 
station and dignity, priests, kings, &c. 
such as Job was. 

In Montfaucon’s Antig. Explig. Vol. 
II. p. 378, he describes ‘‘ a smail book 
entirely of lead, which he bought at 
Rome, in 1690, and afterwards presented 
to the Cardinal de Bouillon. Not only the 
two plates which form the covering, but 
the six leaves, the ring, the pin which 
fastens them together, the bands, the 
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nails, are all of lead.” —TIt is filled with 
Gnostic figures avd writing ;— clearly 
kgyptian. The learned author adds, 
* Pather Bonanni in his Museum Kir- 
kerianum has given the figure of a similar 
book found in wn ancient toms, ‘The co 
vering, says he, with the seven leaves 
of which the book is composed, are of 
lead: in each leaf there are letters en- 

raved (gravées) some Greek, others 

ebrew, others Hetruscan or Latin. 
They are unintelligivie, as are the figures 
which accompany them. [They are 
Egyptian Gnostic figures; like the for- 
mer,} Father Bonanni ciles a passage 
from Tacitus, in which mention is made 
of similar tablets of lead.” These Looks are 
so full to our purpose, that we waive all 
reference to the testimony of Pausanias ; 
who mentions the ** Works and Days”’ of 
Hesiod as written on plates of lead; and 
also, to the testimony of Suetonius, who in 
his life of Nero calis this sort of plates 
chartam plumlcam leadea paper. 

The custom of burying the @ead in 
rocks needs no other proof than that of 
the Sepulchre of the Kings, at Thebes in 
Egypt; that such sepulchies had inscrip- 
tions sculptured on them, it were waste 
of time to demoustrate. Dr. Pecocke saw 
inscriptions cut in the reck in these tombs : 
{Descrip. of the East, Voi. I. p. 98, 99.) 
These are written in hieroglyphics,— 
which is evidence of their antiquity. 
There is also a line of hieroglyphics, in 
the second Pyramid ; as Greaves reports, 
p- 106, 107. For the duration of such 
records the reader may consult Panorama, 
Vol. XI. p. 30, 31. But for some of the 
most ancient as well as most interesting, 
we may have occasion torefer to specimens 
given by Dr. Clarke in the second volume 
of his ‘Travels, recently published. 

We are now able to understand why 
the man of patience does not use the cus- 
tomary term for words in the opening of 
this passage, O! that my words were 
written,"—but This root seems 
to imply—-to hint, to recall ideas to 
memlrance—to renew former sensalions, 
So, Gen. xxi. 7. ‘ who would have 
hinted to Abraham—or renewed in his 
mind, though in a mode the mast concise, 
the idea that Sarah should give children 
suck ? whereas, I really have borne him a 
son in his old age." In the youth of Abra- 
ham and Sarah, this was a natural—a 
primary ideas in their old age it wasa 
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renewal of thatidea. Again, Psalm xix. 
5. The continued discourse of day and 
night, the firmament, &c, is gone out 
through all the earth : their renewals of 
instruction—admonition, &c. they hint, or 
suggest, to the ends of the world, So Ad- 
dison, speaking of the moon: 

Which nightly to the listening earth, 

Repeats the story of her birth. 


This repetition is without words: or 
if words be attributed to the firmament, 
&c. it is metaphorically. But in Prov. vi, 
13. even this is inapplicable : 

A wicked man winketh with his eyes; 

He speaketh with his feet ; 

He teacheth with his fingers. 
In this passage, the term cannot possibly 
mean words: the feet cannot speak ; 
they cannot by posture and position con- 
vey ideas absolutely new into the minds 
of byestanders ; but they may hint at 
matters, or circumstances; they may renew 
former ideas in the minds of those who 
have previousiy been acquainted with the 
intention of those motions. That which, 
in the instance of the tomb is capable of 
renewing former ideas, a sepulchral cause 
of re-cognition, must be a short inscription, 
a reccfd; a BREVIATE, or concise history, 
character, or &c. of the person whose re- 
mins are enclosed in this mansion of death. 


Under this conception of the import of 
the text we venture to assiga the follow- 
ing sense to the passaze. 


Who will favour me that my sEPULCHRAL BREe 
viaTt® should Now be written on the inner 
surface [literally, hollow] of a scroun! 

Should be engraven with an iron stylus on a 
PLATE OF LEAD! 

Should be, for perpetual duration, deeply seulp- 
tured in the Live rock ! 


If the royal mourner be asked,—“Why, 
what should be the contents of this im- 
portant document, about which you are 
so anxious ? what is the testimony you 
wish to record to the end of time as your 
conviction ?” He replies, “ Even in this 
desolate condition, I say, arise !” 
—The sentiment is equivalent to the 
RESURGAM of modern monuments. 

But, here we must recollect, that as 
Job had eliuded to the Egyptian mode of 
burial of eminent persons, he continues 
the idea; and states his expectation of 
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were treated in Egypt,—Jecob, for ine 
stance, Gen, 1. 2 :—-to be embalmed; to 
be eviscerated: the shell, or hollow 
trunk of the body only remaining ; as we 
see in all mommies, now in the cabinets 
of the curious, Ele proceeds to describe 
the contents of this breviate accordingly : 


For I myself know that my rEDZEMER livethe 

And ultimately over the dust he shall stand 

“ Though closely f'lowing my skia, they have 
bandaged around TH18 (Cody), 

Yet in my flesh I shall see THE SUPREME: 

“© Moreover, I myse!f shall see him for myself ; 

«* And my own eyes shall behold, and not ano- 
ther's : 

“My desires shal! be absolutely consummated 
in my (hollow) trunk.” 


If such were the sentiments Job wished 
should be perpetuated in his coffin,—at his 
tomb, for ever; by a paper scroll, or bya 
leaden book, or by the live rock,—is it pose 
Hble to doubt his belief in the resurrection 
of the dead? 

Dismissing this subject, we observe, 
that the consequences of this instance of 
allusion to the manners of Egypt, are 
highly favourable to the opinion of the 
Editor of Calmet’s Dictionary, who sup- 
poses that Egypt principally furnishes 
the Animals mentioned in this book — 
We are sorry to trace in Mr. G. no ace 
quaintance with a work ia which he would 
have found dissertations on the behemoth, 
the ostrich, the wild ass, the ibex, and 
various other creatures, plants, &c. ready 
to his hand. ‘That writer endeavours by 
Egyptian testimony of statues and prc- 
tures, in the absence of Looks, to shew 
that it was a kind of custom among the 
Egyptians to compantonixe the hippopota- 
mus and the crocodile : they are associated 
on the base of the statue of the Nile 
{formerly at Rome: where is it now ?], 
on several marbles in the Museum Clemens 
tinum; in pictures found in Hercuia- 
neum; and in the Prenestine pavement 
(and if in these, why not in Job ?) ; and 
even the behemoth’s earnestness of drink- 
ing, his waving of his tail, bis sufferance 
of lesser creatures in security around him, 
are all marked in t!ese authorities. We 
cannot therefore countenance Mr. G. in 
his notion that the behemoth is ¢xtinct. 

He mey, however, be nearly extinct, in 


being treated as chiefs of equal dignity | 


Egypt; for we are best acquainted with 
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him by means of South Africa; and the 
species may vary in the two countries. 
We must forbear from discussing the 

natural history of this poem; but shall say 

a few words on a. passage abandoned by 

all interpreters, in chap. xxxviii. 13. It is 

thus rendered by Mr. G. l 

Within thy davs bast thou ordained the dawn, 

And appointed the day spring his post, 

That they should lay gold* (hold) on the skirts of 
the earth, 

And evil-doers be terrified away from it! 

Canst thou cause them to bend round, as cluy to 
the mould, 

So that they are made to set like a garment,— 

While their lustre is withholden from evil-doers, 

And the roving of wi¢kedness is broken off ? 


Ver. 14. Canst thon canse them to tend 
round, as clay tv the mould.| Rather more 
literally, as clay the mould,” or ‘as the 
mould doth clay; but 1 have followed the 
turn given to the expression in our common 
version. The image, as it eppears to me, is 
taken directly from the art of pottery, an 
image of very frequent recurrence in scripture, 
and, inthe preseit instance, admirably for- 
cible in painting the ductility with which 
the new light of the morning beads rouod 
like clay to the mould, and accompanies the 
earth in every part oi its shape; so as to fit 


it, as we are expressly told in the ensuing 
metaphor, like a garment, as the clay fits 


the mould itself. I have given the entire 
passage literally, and in the order of the 
words, “57MN is usually rendered, imper- 
sonally, ** it is changed; but itis, in reality, 
the secend person singular of the conditional 
tense of the conjugation Hithpael, from 4p, 
** totern round, bend, or change the course 
or state of a thing ;” and is hence directly as 
rendered in the text, ‘* Canst thou cause to 
bend or turn rovnd,” 

There is hardly any passage, however, in 
the whole poem, that has been supposed +0 
difficult of elucidation; nor have 1 hitherto 
met with a single rendering that is perspicu- 
ous, or will beara criiical examination, not- 
withstanding that an alisost infinite variety 
of interpretations have been offered. <«* Mag- 
ni cum curi,” says Schultens, “ contali 
atque examinavi varios interpretum hance 
yersum explicandi conatus, sed ex ils ompi- 
bus sensum hujus versds explicari now va- 


* We doubt not but what this is an error of 
the press: and a very unfortunate one it is: 
there is nothing in the original capable of 
bearing the sense of gold.—But we can syinpa- 
thize with Mr. G. on such a vexatious mischance: 
we conclude that he wrote “ lay hold.” 
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luisse confiteor. Aliquid tamen ad zenigma- 
tis hujus intelligentiam conferre conabor.”* 
T have compared and examined, with 
great attention, the different attempts of the 
interpreters toexplain this verse; but I con- 
fess that from none of them have I been able 
to extract its meaning: I will nevertheless. 
try something farther to the unravelling of 
this auigma.’”’ And even Reiske, the bold- 
est critical expositor we are possest of, fi- 
nishes with exclaiming, ‘* Fateor me non 
capere;” confess do not understand 
it.” 

Under circumstances so desperate there 
is wo disgrace in failure: our remarks 
may lead to the true sense of the passage, 
if they do not now fix it. We have al- 
ready insisted that the writer of this poem 
had studied the propriety and grace of 
his transitions; but surely a transition 
from the birth of the sea, to the shaking 
of evil doers (men) out of the earth, is 
extremely violent. idea is premature,, 
It bas no relation to the place, nor the 
place to it. Where are evil doers (men) 
mevy!ioued, or alluled to, before or after ? 
yet there are more favourable places than 
this. It is, in fact, foisted in, We must 
dismiss it, and consider the whole para- 
graph as a pure and simple proposition of. 
natural philosophy, describing the ope- 
rations of rising day light on the surround- 
ing atmosphere, and on the surface of 
the earth. 

Our limits forbid us from examining, 
more than the leading words of the pas- 
sage hitherto mistaken, 

D’ywn, translated evil doers, expresses 
inequality, undue preponderance by deceit, 
by distribution, or by any other cause con- 
trary to equity. Hence we have Micah 
vi. “11. “* scales of unfairness.” In the 
present cast, apply this ide2a—not to men, 
buf*to things. 

brit? translated seal, means a hoop, 
or circle of metal closed up, as the radical 
importis ; 7. e, the band, of gold, or, &c, 
formed into one (circle), by bringing the 
ends together; by this contiguiiy it be- 
comesendless. Such ahoop, was worn as 
a wrist-Land; so Jer. xxii. 24. “ Though 
Jehoiakim king of Judah were a signet 
éand on my right hand.”—Cant. viii. 6. 
“* Wear me a3 a signet-land on thy arm.” 
These texts describe bracelets, armil- 
la, brachiali, worn anciently by men and 
women, as well in the east, as among the 
Britons; comp. Pliny Nat. Hist. lib, 
xxviii, 7. xxxili, 3, Strabo, Geog. lib, 
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iv. says—the Gauls wore armillas, arm- 
rings around their arms, aud at the 
junctures of their hands, the wrist. We 
know the shepe of these by what have 
been found ; they may be called collars. 

wid rendered garment, means deco- 
ralive attire, a—tissued or—eubdroidered 
vestment, with a raised pattern (of gold) 
on it: a figured dress. 

This passage, then, clearly denotes the 
equal distribution of day and night, aad 
seasons ; also a flowing atniosphere of un- 
equal weight, according te the absence or 


presence of ligot ; and, what cannot but | 


be,—the rays of ight withdrawing them- 
selves from one part of the globe, wiile 
they pour themseives in profusion on ano- 
ther part, the beauties of which they re- 
veal by their entrance, and heighten by 
their brilliancy. 
I]ast thou commanded the MORNING DAWN, 
Aad caused the pay-sprine to know his’ place ? 
That they might clasp the earth in their wings 5— 
embrace il in their extreme rays: 
It [che earth] roils itself, a TERRAQUEOUS sphere; 

Literally, a mixture—a mass—of mud or mire, 
in rezard to its matter ; a hoop, in regard to its 
continuity of motion.] 

While they [the day spring and morning dawn] 
cause to stand out its DECORATIVE ATTIRE. 

Moreover, they withdraw their radiance fiom 
the preponderating inequalities [of the at- 
mosphere] 

While it is spread abroad, it is dashed to shivers 
[to pencils of rays} on the heights, 

[Or, It is spread abroad ; it is cast down ; it is 
dispersed all around.} 

The uniformity and correctness of these 
ideas, are their best justification; and 
with this remark we leave them to the 
consideration of the learned and ingenious, 


We thought to have noticed other pas- 
sages in Mr. G.’s work ; some of which we 
admire, others we think incorrect; but 
as those who aitempt too much, are usually 
thought to do least, we think jit better 
here to close the book, recommending 
it to whoever wishes to study and to 
underetend this first of poems, in dignity 
and style, in importance and excellence, 
as well of matter as of manner, 

In our former article p. 788, we re- 
ferred to James, v. 14. as a parallel pas- 
sage to that of the sick man, chap. xxxiii. 
23.. We would also refer to Pslam cyii. 
17-20, 
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Travels in various Countries of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, by E. D. Clarke, LL.D 
ert the Second. Price @5. 53. 

Cadell and Davies, London : 1812. 

Is our report on the first volume of 
Dr. Clark's Vravels,*® we inserted a sketch 
of his route to Russia, to Constantinople, 
to Syria, and to Ezypt. The second part 
of this track, including Constantinople, 
Asia Minor, Syria, and incidentally, the’ 
situation of the English army under gee 
ueral Abercromvie, in Egypt, is contains 
ed in the volume before us. It abounds 
with proofs of lcarniag, and instances of 
spirited adventure: it is honourable to the 
perseverance aud to the discrimination ef 
the author. He may boast of * some 
good -fortune too, and has more to report 
of what he has seen, than nine hundred 
and ninety nine in a thousand of those 
who favour the world with particulars of 
their excursions. 

This volume may be contemplated un 
der three distinctions: the first compiis 
zing our author's account of the Turks 2 
the second, his description ot Antiquities, 
the remains of ages so long departed that 
to ascertain their characier almost defies 
research: and thirdly, observations con 
nected with the Holy Land aad Biblical 
Criticism; which while they mark the wii- 
ter’s talents at observation, are defective 
in that kind of learning which is best adapt- 
ed to illustrate them. We hope to be fa- 
voured with a series of papers, explanatory 
of the subjects touched on by Dr. C, 
and therefore shall nut include them in 
our present remarks. 

That the fate of Turkey as a sovereign 
power hangs in doubiful suspense, is the 
opinion of many well informed specula- 
tists. The internal weakness of that em- 
pire is no less apparent, than the augmente 
ed strength of ber European neighbours, 
to whose cordial amity she is under 
very moderate obligations. ‘Uhat her fate 
follows that of Russia, and after no long 
interval, has been our prediction: and 
though we give leave to the Russians to 
hang Napoleon wherever they can catch 
him,—befail what may our own character 
for prophetic powers, yet we rather think 
that the emperor and king wil) prove acon 
venient instrument for diminishing the 


* Compare Panorama, Vol. IX. p. $42, 
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beams of the crescent, also ; after which, 
farewell to all recollection of the name of 
Buonaparte, and every distinction of the 
Corsican dignitary. Under this persua- 
sion, whether well or il! founded, the 
condition arfd character of the head of the 
Ottomans excites a more than ordinary ac- 
cess of curiosity. Of this his residence 
also partakes; and as fortune conferred 
on Dr. C. an opportunity of inspecting 
privacies of which the worid has heard so 
much, yet knows so little, we select the 
passace in which they are described at 
length. 


it so happened, that a gardener of the 
Grand Seiguor, durin our residence in Con- 
stantinople, was a German. ‘This person 
used to mix ‘with the society in Pera, and 
ofien joined in the evening parties given by 
the different fereign ministers. In this man- 
ner we became acquainted with him; and 
were invited to his apartments within the 
walls of the Seraglio, close to the gates of the 
Sultan's garden. We were accompanied, cu- 
ring our first visit, by his intimate friend, 
the secretary and chaplain of the Swedish 
mission; who, but a short time before, had 
succeeded in obtaining a sight of the four 
principal Sultanas and the Sultan Mother, 
ia consequence of his frequent visits to the 
gucener. They were sitting together one 
morning, whea the cries of the black 
cunuchs, opening the doors of the Charem, 
which communicated with the Seraglio gar- 
den, announced that these ladies were going 
to take the air. In order to do this, it was 
necessary to pass the gates adjoining the gar- 
dener’s lodge, where an arabat was stationed 
to receive them, in which it was usual for 
then to drive round tie walks of the Serag- 
lo, within the walis of the palace. Upon 
ihose occasions the black eunuchs examine 
every part of the garden, and ran before the 
women, calling out to all persons to avoid 
epproaching or beholding them under pain 
of death. Srhe gardener, and his friend the 
Swede, instantly closed all the shutters, and 
lacked the doors. The black eunuchs, ar- 
riving soon after, and finding the lodge shut, 
supposed the gardener to be absent. - Pre- 
s-utly followed the Sultan Mother, with the 
iour principal Sultanas, who were in high 
giee, romping and langhing with each other. 
A small sculiery window of the gardener’s 
lodge looked directly towards the gate through 
which these ladies were to pass, and was se- 
parated from it only by a few yards. Here, 
through two small gimlet-holes, bored for 
she purpose, they belield very distinctly the 
features of the women, whom they describe 
cd as possessing extraordinary beauty. Three 
of wie four were Georgians, having dusk 


complexions and very Joug dark hair; but 
the fourth was remarkably fair, aud her hair, 
also of singular leagth and thickness, was of 
a fluxen colour; neither were their teeth 
dyed black, as those of Turkish women gee 
nerally are. ‘The Swedish geatleman said, 
he was alinost sure they suspected they were 
seen, from the address they manifested in 
displaying, their charms, and in loitering at 
the gate. This gave ‘um and his friend no 
small degree of terror; as they would uave 
paid for their curiosity with their lives, if 
any such suspicion had entered the minds of 
the black eanuchs. He described their dresses 
as rich beyond all that can be imagined. 
Long spangled robes, open in front, with 
paitaloons embroidered in gold and silver, 
and covered by a profusion of pearls and pres. 
cious stones, displayed their persons to great 
advantage ; but were so var | as actually to 
encumber their motion, and almost to impede 
their walking. ‘Their hair bang in loose 
and very thick tresses, on each side their 
cheeks, falling quite down to the waist, and 
covering their shoulders behind. ‘Those 
tresses were quite powdered with diamonds, 
not displayed according to any studied are 
rangement, but as if carelessly scattered, by 
handfuls, among their flowing locks. Ou 
the top of their heads, and rather leaning to 
one side, they wore, each of them, a small 
circular patch or diadem. Their faces, necks, 
and even their breasts, were quite exposed ; 
not one of them having any veil. ‘ 

The German gardener, who had daily ae- 
cess to different paris of the Seraglio, offered 
to conduct us not only over the gardens, but 
promised, if we would comme singly, during 
the season of the Ramadan, when the guards, 
being up all night, would be stupified during 
the day with sleep and intoxication, to un- 
dertake the greater risk of shewing us the 
interior of the Charem, or apartments of the 
women; that is to sav, of that part of it 
which they inhabit during the summer, for 
they were still in their winter chambers. We 
readily accepted his offer: 1 only solicited the 
further indulgence of being accompanied by 
a Freneh artist of the name of Preaux, whose 
extraordinary promptitude in design would 
enable him to bring away sketches of any 
thing we might find interesting, either in the 
Charem, or gardens of the Seraglio. The 
apprehensions of Monsieur Preaux were, 
however, so great, that it was with the 
greatest ditliculty I conld prevail him 
to yenture into the Seraglio; and he aftere 
wards cither lost or secreted the ig Fas 
ings which his fears would allow hia to 
make while he was there. 

We left Perain a gondola, about seven 
o'clock in the morning; embarking at Top. 
hana, and steering towards that gate of the 


“Seraglio which faces the Bosporus on the 
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South eastern, side, here the entrance to the 
Seraglio gardens, and the gardener’s lodge are 
suveted, A ag af porier, 
is usyally seated, with bis atendants, within 
whe partial. Upap epigring the Sesaglio the 
qpectaior ja strugk by a wild and confused 
assemblage of great and interesting objects : 
among the Gret of these are, enormous cy- 
Pkeases, unassive and lofty masonry, neglected 
and broken sarcophagi, high rising ayounds, 
anda glaomy avenue, leading fram the 
gites of the gardep between the double walls 
of the Sereglio. This gate is the same by 
which the sultanas caine out for the airing 
befare alluded 49; and the gardenet’s lodge is 
oe the right haod of it The ayenne extend- 
ing from.it, sowards the West, offers a broad 
and beautiful, alihough solitary, walk, to a 
zety considerable extent, shut in by bigh 
walls an sises. Directly apposite this 
entrance Of she Seraglio is a very lofiy 
spound, ot bank, by large trees, and 
traversed, by Aerraces, over which, on theg 
are wails with durrets. On the right: 
hand, afier entering, ate the large wooden 


aud near them lie many fragments of an- 
cient marbles, appropriated to the yilest 
poses: among others a sarcophagus of gne | 
block of marble, covergd with simple, 
though unsnegning, bas-relief, Entering the 
gardens by the folding-dgors, a pleasing coup 
d wil of viellisxwork and covered walks is dise 
played, more gfter the taste of Holland than 
that of any other country. Variows aud very 
despicable jets straight grayel;walks, 
end bordess qi in parallelograms, with 
tue cxeapiion of a long greenhouse filled 
with orangestreas, compose all that appears 
ia the smali spot which bears the name of 
the Seraglio Gardens, The yigw, on enter. | 
ang, is down the principal gravel-walk ; 
al] the walks mect at a central point, beneath 
a dome of we sage trellis-work by which 
they are cavered. Small fountains spout a4 
few quaets of water into large shells, or form 
purachuies over lighted bongies, by the sides 
of the walks. Whe trellis-wark is of | 
painted white, and covered by jasmine; and 
this, as it does not conceal she artificial frame 
by which it is supported, produces a wretch- 
ad effect, On the outside of the ircliisework 
appear partertes, edged with box, 
laining very flowers, and adorned | 
with fountains. Op the right haad, after 
entering the gaiden, appears the maguibicent! 

igsk, whieh cousutmies the Sylian’s sume! 
wer susidence ; aud further on is the orangery 
before-mentioned, occupying the whole ex- 
dnt ef tae svall on that side, 

Kxacily apposite to the garden gates, isthe 
door of tie Charem, or palace of the women. 
belonging to she Grand Signior ; a building 
not unlike one ef the smali Colleges in Cam- 

Vou. (Lit, Pan. Dee. 1812.) 


bridge, and inclosing the same sort of cloister 
Ong aide? of this building 
across the uv extremity of thie garden, sa 
that the witb look into it. Below thes 
windows are two small green-houses, fillce 
with yery common plants, and a number of 
Canary birds, Before the Charem windows, 
on the right hand, is a ponderous, gloomy, 
wooden door ; and this, creaking on its mass 
sive hinges, opens to the quadrangle, or ine 
terior court of the Charem itself. We will 
keep this door shut for 3 Mort time, in order 
to the Seragtio garden more minute- 
ly 5 aad afterwards open it, to gratify the . 
reader's curigsity, 

Sul facing the Charem, on the left hand, 
is a paved ascent, leading, through a hands 
some gilded iron gate, from the lower to th 
upper garileu. Here is a Kiosk, which 
shall presently describe. Retufning from th 
Charem to the door by which we first entery 
ed, a lofty well on the right hand sapports a 
terrace wits few small parteries: these, at 
a considerable beight above the lower gardepy 
constitute what is now called the Upper Gary 
den of the Seraglio, and, ill within these 
few years, it was the only one. 

pe thus completed the tour of thig 
small and insignificant spot of ground, let 
now enter the Kiosk, which I first mention- 
ed as the Sultan’s summer residence. - It ig 
situated on seashore, and commands one 
of the finest yiews the eye ever beheld, of Scue 
tary and the Asiatic cvast, the mouth of th 
canal, and a moving picture of ships, gondge 
las, dolphins, birds, with all the floating 
pageantry of this vast metropolis, such as p 
other capital in the world can pretend to ex 
hibit. ‘Phe Kiosk itself, fashioned after the 
airy fantastic style of Kastern architecture 
presents a spacious chamber, covered by 
dome, from which, towards the sea, ade 
vances a rajsed platform surrounded by wine 
dows, and terminated by a divan.* On the 
right and Jeft are the private apartments of 
the sultan and his ladies. From the centre 
“of the dome is suspended a large lustre, pre- 
septed by the English ambassador, Above 
the raised platform hapgs another lustre of 
smaller size, but more elegant. Immediate- 
ly over the sofas constituting the Divan, are 
mirrors engrayed with Turkish ingcriptions, 
poetry, and passages from the ‘The 
sofas are of white satin, beautifully embrol- 
dered by the wogyen of the Scraglio. 4 

Leaving the platform on the left hand 


The Divdn js a sort of a couch or sofa, 


| common all over the Levant, surrounding 


every side of a room, except that whic! 
contains the entrance. It is raised about six- 
tcen inches from the floor. When a Divan 
is held, it mmeans nothing more than that tlic 
persons composing itare (hua seated. 
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che Sultan's private chamber of repose, the 
floor of which is surrounded by ‘couches of 
very costly workmanship. Opposite to this 
chamber, on the other side of the Kiosk, a 
door opens to the apartment in which are 
placed the attendant Sultanas, the Sultan 
lother, or any ladies in residence with the 
sovereign. ‘This room corresponds exactly 
with the Sultan’s chamber, except that the 
couches are more magnificently embroidered. 

A small staircase leads from these apart- 
ments to two chambers below, paved with 
warble, and as cold as any cellar. Herea 
more numerous assemblage of womeu are 
buried, as it were, during the heat of sum- 
iwer, The first is a sort of antichamber to 
the other; the door of whieh, in a nook 
of the wall, are placed the Sultan’s slippers, 
of common yellow morocco, and coaise work- 
manship. Having entered the marble cham- 
ber immediately below the Kiosk, a marble 
Dason presents itself, with a fountain in the 
centre, containing water to the depth of 
about three inches, and a few very small 
fishes. Answering to the platform mention- 
ed in the description of the Kiosk, is another 
exactly of a similar nature, closely ‘latticed, 
where the ladies sit during the season of their 
residence in this place. J was pleased with 
observing a few things they had carelessly 
Jeft upon the sofas, and which characterised 
their mode of life. Among these was an 
English writing-box, of black varnished 
wood, with a sliding ‘cover, and drawerg ; 
the drawers containing coloured writirg-pa- 
reed pens, perfumed wax, and Inte 

gs made of embroidered satin, in which 
their billetsdoux are sent, by negro slaves, 
who are both mutes and evnuchs. That li- 
queurs are druak in these secluded chambers 
is evident ; for we found labels for bottles, 
neatly cut out with scissars, bearing Turkish 
inscriptions, with the words Rosoglio,’ 
* Golden Water,’ and * Water of Life.’ 
Having now seen every part of this building, 
we returned to'the garden, by the entrance 
which adinitted us to the Kiosk. : 

Our next and principal object was the 
examination of the ‘Charem; and, as the 
undertaking was attended with danger, we 
first took care to see that the garden was 
cleared of Bostanghies, and other attendants ; 
as our Curiosity, if detected, would, beyond 
all doubt, have cost us our lives upon the 
gpot. A catastrophe of this nature has ‘been 
already related by Le Brayn. 

Having inspected every alley and corner of 
the garden, we advanced, half-breathless, 
and.on tip-toe, to the great wooden door of 
the passage which leads to the inner court 
of this mysterious edifice. ‘We succeeded in 
‘forcing this open; Lat the ‘noise of its grat- 
‘jog bisges, amidst the profound silence of 
the plact, west to our very hears. We 
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then entered a small quadrangle, exactly re- 
seanbling that of Queen’s College, Cambridge, 
filled with weeds. It was divided into two 
parts, one raised above the other; the prin- 
cipal side of the court containing an open 
cloister, supported by small white marble 
columns. Every thing appeared in a neglect- 
ed state. The women ouly reside here du- 
ringsummer. ‘Their winter apartments may 
be compared to the late Bastile of France ; 
and the decoration of these apartments is 
even inferior to that which I shall presently 
describe. From this court, forcing open a 
small window near the ground, we climbed 
into the building, and alighted upon a long 
range of wooden beds, or couches, covered 
by mats, prepared for the reception of a hun- 
dred slaves: these reached the whole extent 
of a very long corridor. From hence, passe 
ing some narrow passages, the floors of which 
were also matted, we came toa staircase lead« 
ing to the upper apartments. Of such irre- 
gular and confused architecture, it is difficult 
to give any adequate description. We passed 
from the lower dormitory of the slaves to ano- 
ther above: this was divided into two tiers ; 
so that one half of the numerous attendants 
it was designed to accommodate, slept over 
the other, upon a sort of shelf or scaffold 
near the ceiling. From: this second corridor 
we entered into a third, a long matted pase 
sage: on the left of this were small apart. 
mehis for slaves of higher rank; and, upon 
the right, a series of rooms looking towards 
the sea. By continuing along this corridor, 
we at last entered the great Chamber of Aus 
dience, in which the Sultan Mother receives 
visits of ceremony from the Sultanas, and 
other distinguished ladies of the Charem. 
Nothing can be imagined better suited to 
theatrical representation than this chamber 5 
aud I regret the loss of the very accurate 
drawing which I caused Monsieur Preaux to 
complete upon the spot. It is exactly such 
an apartment as the best painters of scenic 
decoration would have selected, to afford a 
striking idea of the pomp, the seclusion, and 
the magnificence, of the Ottoman court. 
The stage is best suited for its representation ; 
and therefore the reader ts requested to have 
the stage in his imagination while it is de- 
scribed. Jt was surrounded with enormous 
mitrors, the costly donations of Infidel kings, 
as they are styled by the present porsessors. 
These mirrors the women of the Seraglio 
sometimes break in their frolics. At the u 

per end is the throne, a sort of cage, in 
which the Sultana sits, surrounded by lat- 
ticed blinds; for even here her person is held 
too sacred to be exposed to the common ob- 
setvation of slaves and females of the Charem, 
A lofty flight of broad steps, covered with 
crimson cloth, leads to this cage, as to 


throne. Immediately in front of it are two 
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burnished chairs of state, covered with crim- 
son velvet and gold, one on each side the en- 
trance. To the right and the left of the 
throne, and upon a level with it, are the 
sleeping-apartments of the Sultana Mother, 
and her principal females-in waiting. The 
external windows of the throne are all Ist- 
ticed : on one side they took towards the sea, 
and on the other into the quadrangle of the 
Charew: the chamber itself occupying the 
whole breadth of the building, on the side 
of the quadrangle into whict it looks. The 
area below the latticed throne, or the front of 
the stage (to follow the idea before proposed) 
is set apart for attendants, for the dancers, 
for actors, music, refreshments, and what- 
soever is brought into the Charem for the 
amusement of the court. This place is co- 
vered with Persian mats; but these are re- 
moved when the Sultana is here, and the 
richest carpets substituted in their place. 


Beyond the great Chamber of Audience is 
the Assenbly Room of the Sultan, when he 
is in the Charem. Here we observed the 
magnificent lustre before mentioned. The 
Sultan sometimes visits this chamber during 
the winter, to hear music, and to amuse 
himself with his favouriies. Jt is surround- 
ed by mirrors. The other ornaments display 
that strange mixture of magnificence and 
wretchedness, which characterize all the 
stateechambers of Turkish grandees. Leaving 
the Assembly Room by the same door througt 
which we entered, and continuing along the ] 


passage, as before, which runs parallel to the 
sea-shore, we at length reached what might 
be termed the sanclum sanctorum of this Pa- 
phian temple, the baths of the Sultana Mo- 


ther and the four principal Sultanas. ‘These 
are small, but very elegant, constructed of 
white marble, and lighted by ground glass 
above. At the upper end isa raised sudatory 
and bath for the Sultana Mother, concealed 
by lattice-work from the rest of the apart- 
ment. Fountains play consiantly into the 
floor of this bath, from al! iis sides; and 
every degree of refined luxury has been added 
to the work, which a people, of ail others 
best versed in the cereinonies of the bath, 
have been capable of inventing or requiring. 

Leaving the bath, and returning along the 
passage by which we came, we entered what 
is called the Chamber of Repose. Nothing 
need be said of it, except that it commands 
the finest view anv where afloided from this 
int of the Seraglio. It forms a part of ihe 
building well known to strangers, from the 
circumstance of its being supported, towards 
the sea, by twelve columns of that beautiful 
and rare Breccia, the viride Lacedemonium 
of Pliny, called by [/ verde antico. 
These columns are of the finest quality ever 
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seen ; and each of them consists of one en- 
tise stone. The two interior pillars are of 
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green Egyptian Breccia, more beautiful than 
any specimen of the kind existing. 

e now proceeded to that part of the Chae 
rem which looks in the Seraglio garden, and 
entered a large -apartment, called Chalved 
Yiertzy, or, as the French would express it, 
Salle de promenade. Were the other ladies 
of the Charem entertain themselves, by hear- 
ing and sceing comedies, farcical representa- 
tions, dance, and music. We found it in 
the state of an old lumber-room. Large 
dusty pier-glasses, in heavy gilded frames, 
neglected and broken, stood, like the Vicar 
of Wakefield's family picture, leaning against 
the wall, the whole length of one side of the 
room. Old furniture; shabby bureaus of the 
worst English work, wade of oak, walnut, 
or mahogany ; inlaid broken cabinets ; scate 
tered fragments of chandeliers ; scraps of pas 
per, silk rags, and empty confectionary boxes, 
were the only objects in this part of the pa- 
lace. 

From this room we descended into the 
court of the Charem; and, having crossed it, 
ascended, by a flight of steps, to an upper 
parterre, for the purpose of examining a part 
of the building appropriated to the inferior 
iadies of the Seraglio. Finding it exactly u 
on the plan of the rest, only worse farvishe 
ed, and in a more wretched state, we returns 
ed, to quit the Charem entirely, and effect 
our retreat to the garden. The reader may 
imagine our consternation on finding that the 
great door was closed upon us, and that we 
were locked in. Listening, to ascertain if 
any one was stirring, we discovered that a 
slave had entered to feed some turkeys, who 
were gobbling and making a great noise at a 
small distance. We profited by their tumult, 
to force back the huge lock of the gate with 
a large stone, which fortunately yielded to 
out blows, aud we made our escape. 

We now quitted the lower garden of the 
Seraglio, and ascended, by a psved road, to- 
wards the chamber of the Garden of Hyae 
cinths. This promised to be interesting, as 
we were told the Sultan passed alinost all his 
private hours in thatapartment; and the view 
of it might make us acquainted with. occu. 
pations and amusemeuts, which characterize 
the man, divesied of the outward parade of 
ine Sultan. We presently turned from the 
paved ascent, towards the right, and entered. 
a small gardery, laid out into very neat oblong 
borders, edged with Porcelain, or Dutch 
tiles. Here no plant is suffered to grow, ex 
cept the Hyacinth ; whence the name of this: 
garden, and the chamber it contains. We 
examined this apartment, by locking uhrough 
a window... Nothing can be more magniti- 
Three sides of it were surrounded by 
a Divan, the cushions and pillows of which 
were of black embroidered satin. Opposite 
phe of the chainber was a fire-place,. 
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after the ordinary European fashion ; and on 
each side of this, a door covered with hang- 
ings of crimson cloth. Between cach of 
these doors and the fire-place, appeared a 
containing Sultan’s private li- 

rary; every volume being in manuscript, 
and upon shelves, one above the other, and 
the title of each book written on the edges 
of its leaves Frown the ceiling of the room, 
Which was of burnished gold, opposite each 
Of the doors, and also opposite to the fire- 

lace, hung three cages, containing sinall 

ures of artificial birds: these sung by me- 
chanism. .In the ceatre of the room stood 
an enormous gilt brazier, “a in an 
ewer, by four massive claws. like vessels seen 
under sidcboards in Eaglind. Opposite to 
the entrance, on one side of the apartment, 
was a raised bench, crossing a door, on which 
were placed an embroidered napkin, a vase, 
and bason, for wasting the beard and hands, 
Over this bench, wnder the wall, was sus- 
pended the large embroitered porte feuille, 
worked with silver thread on yellow leather, 
whieh is carried ia procession when thc Sul- 
tan goes ta mosque, or elsewhere in public, 
to contain the petitions presented by bis sub- 
jects. Ina nook close to the door was also a 
pair of yellow boots; and on the bench, by 
the ewer, a pair of slippers of the same ma- 
terials. These are placed at the entrance of 
every apartment frequented by the Sultan. 
The floor was covered with Gobelins tapes- 
try; and the ceilicg, as befere siated, mag- 
hifieently gilded and burnished. Groupes of 
atms, such as pistols, sabres, and poignards, 
were disposed, with very singulur taste and 
effect, on the different compartments of the 
walls; the handles and scabbards of which 
were covered with ciamonds of very large 
size: thesv, as they ghitered around, gave a 
most gorgeous effect to the splendour of this 
sumptuous chansber. 

We had scarce ended ovr survey ef this 
costly scene, when, to our great dismay, a 
Bostanghy nade his appearance within the 
apariment: but, fortunately for us, his head 
Was turned from the window, and we im- 
mediately sunk below it, creeping opon the 
hands and knees, until we got clear of the 
Garden of Hyacinths. Thence, ascencise 
to the upper walks, we passed ai aviary ot 
nightingales. 

"The walks in the upper ge* len are very 
small, in wretched condition, and laid out 
in worse tasie than the fore court of a Dutch- 
mhan’s house in the suburbs of the Hague. 
— as they are, they constituted, until 
ately, the whole of the Seraglio garJens near 
the sea; and from them may be sven the 
whole prospeet of the entrance to the canal, 
ond the opposite coast Seutary. Here, in 
an kivsk, is seeu a very ordinary marble 


slab, supported on irun eraups: this, never-. 
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theless, was a present from Charles the 
Twelfth of Swedea. It is precisely the sort 
of sideboard seen in the lowest inas of Eng 
land ; and, while it may be said nq person 
would pay half the amount of its freight to 
send it back agaia, it shews the mature of 
the presents then made to the Porte by fo- 
reign princes, From these 
we descended to the gardener’s lodge, and 
left the gardens by the gate through which 
we entered. 

It is possible that the residence of the 
Giand >eignior in different seasons may 
account for the discrepancies between this 
English traveller's description, and that of 
Ponqneville, who, in additio., mentions 
certain ** secret passages,” by which the 
sultan may escape in case of insurrection 5 

~a fact not verified in the instance of the 
unfortunate Setim ;—the “ column of Are 
cadius, 60 feet high, perfeetly well pre- 
served, &c" Ponqueville toa, had bis 
hair breadth escapes from detection : and 
was all but frightened to death ; a fate not 
unsuited to such visitors, which if the 
escaped, the bow string, or the kaife 
to qualify them for perpetual residence 
in the privacy they had violated, were all 
the choice olfered by Ottoman politeness 
to such anti-musel:nan peepers. 

The city of Constantinople, says ovr 
author, retains much of its appearance, as 
it may be presumed. ander the Greek em- 
perors, We think his observation just, 
The re-opened cities of Pompeia, &c. 
beay great resemblance, in their propore 
tions, and style of construction, to many 
parts of the cities of modern Greece, 
There is nothing absurd in concluding 
that climate eontrouls the forms exe 
teut, &c, of structures (bet not their ore 
uameots) whatever race of men be the 
occupiers in succession of ages. 

The antiquites still existing at Con- 
stantinuple, were objects of Dr C,'s ree 
search, cui be hints at a mode of obiaine 
ing some of (hem, not in common prace 
te. ‘Lhe anger of the sultan furnished 
him with specimens of an exquisitely 
wrought antique agate vase, broken 
Sy that monarch, ip a fit of passion, 
His account of the book- market, st: ikes 
us, as being among the mest interesiing 
of his observations, the doctor mig 
have added that in this, also, Constanti+ 
nople resembles an antient city, The 
dancing dervisues, and miracleemongers 
a:e wel! described ; but offer no novelty. 

The next place to which we accom- 
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_ bound to the coast of Egypt, with re- 


"March, our traveller has preserved several 


C.'s account might be quoted in justifica- 


pany Dr. C. and with great interest 
is, the Troad. His course ia this district 
was extremely jadivious ; end he has 
marked the situations of ruins of temples 
and of tombs, which give new points 
of authority and verification to the geo- 
graphy of the Iliad. Our adventurous tra- 
velier risked bis life in ascending Mount 
argarus to its very summit. Among the 
inscriptions be transcribed, cne deserves 
particular mention : The /lieans, to their 
vountry’s God Eneas.”” This, with the 
taditionary memory of the tomb of 
Eneas, in the neighbourhood, corrobo- 
tates the notion of those who think that 
hero reigned here, after the destruc- 
tion of Troy. Our countrymen visited 
the ruins of Alexandria Troas, and, sail- 
ing southward, those of Cnidus; they 
aso Janded at Rbodes, &c. but found, 
particularly in the Guiph of Macri, most 
interesting Tersains of antiquity; espe- 
cially in the tombs of Telmessus, which 
are described at length. Some of them 
are chambers hewn into the solid rock, 
which overlooks the sea; others are vast 
stones constructed into tombs, and placed 
on the summits of precipices, dangerous 
to climb, and even frightful to behold, 
They may occupy our attention on 
a future occasion. 


This part of the 
volume is enriched with valuable notes 
from the MSS, of Mr. Walpole, Mr. 
Moritz, and others; of whose journals 
we hope, in due time, to be gratified 


with a better knowledge. 
The bark in which Dr. C. sailed was 


freshments and necessaries for the British 
army, then uader Gen. Sit Ralph Aber- 
crombie, lately landed. To this spot, 
the center of their hopes and fears for | 
the time, (Dr. C. had a brother, captain 
of the Braakel frigate, part of the expe- 
dition, and many friends in the army) 
as men and as Englishmen, they aux:ous- 
ly proceeded. Arriving a few days after , 
the sanguinary action of the 21st of 


anecdotes, highly honourable to our troops; 
others no less dishonourable to our officers. 
Their bravery weil deserved to have been 
conducted by knowledge. If any thing 
more severe could be said on this subject, 
than the Panorama has already said, Dr. 


tion of it. 
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supplies, to Cyprus, furnished an 
opportunity not to be lost. In ene of 
these, Dr. C. visited that island; where 
he veniured as fer as circumstances would 
permit, to Nicosia, the Capital; deeply 
regretting his inability to inspect Baffa, 
the ancient Paphos, of which a good ac- 
count is a desideratum. A seryice of the 
same nature, accommodated our travel« 
lers with a passage from Egypt to Acre, 
where they found Djezzar Pacha, one of 
those barbarians whose characters renders 
credible whatever can be reported of them. 
He affected to be cutting out papers with 
scissars, when they wished to do basiness 
with him; but, he listened anxiously to 
what they said, and keenly watched every 
tarn of their countenances, in the mean 
while. 

His apartment was surrounded by 
marked men,” some without a nose, 
without an arm, with one ear only, 
or one eye. A Jew, his private se- 
cretary, for some real, or supposed, 
breach of trust, had been deprived 
of an ear, and an eye at the same 
time. At one period of his life having 
reason to suspect the fidelity of bis wives, 
he put seven of them to death with his 
own hands. Wo person at Acre knew the 
number of his women, but from the cir 
cumstance of a certain number of covers 
being daily placed in a kiad of wheel or 
turning cylinder, so contrived as to 
vey dishes to the interior without any pos-= 
sibility of observing the person who re 
ceived them. Of women admitted into 
his charem, it was never known afters 
wards, whether they were alive or dead ¢ 
they entered—never to come out again. 


We found him seated on a mat ina little 
chamber destitute even of the meanest artielé 
of furniture, except a coarse porous earthen 
ware vessel, for cooling the water he occas 
sionalty drank. He was by per- 
sons maimed and disfigured in the manner 
before deseriled. He scarcely looked ap to 
notice our entrance ; but coutinued bis eme 
ployment of drawing on the floor, for one of 
his engineers, the plan of some works he | 
was then constructing. His habit was that 
of a common Arab, plain but clean, consist- 
ing of a white caimlet gvera cotton cassock. 
His turban was also white. Jn his girdle he 
wore a porgnard set with diamoods: but this 
he apologized for exhibitiag, saying it wag 
his badge of office, and therefore could not 
be laid aside. His whole discourse was in 
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apologues. ‘One of his tales lasted near an 


our. 

The antiquities of Acre are more than 
are usually supposed; but many of the 
Most interesting objccts are dilapidations 
from other cities. 

From Acre, Dr. C. visited Nazareth, 
Tiberias, and the lake of Gennazereth : 
then turning south, Naplouse, Jerusalem, 
Bethlehem, and travelling to Jatfa, from 
thence sailed to Acre. In this excursion 
he was accompanied by Capt, Culver- 
house, who commanded the Regulus fri- 
gate, the ship sent to Acre, (his lading 
' not being ready) with other gentlemen, 
' besides the usual company of travellers. 
’ With their safe arrival on board of 
English Oak, this volume closes. Bur, 
we cannot close our report, without no- 
- ticing an incident or two of no slight cou- 
sequence, 

The first is the disposition of Capt. 
Castle in the Gulf of Maeri,—who in- 
sisted on fighting the chief of a party of 
mountaineers from whom he had re- 
ceived what he thought an insuit :— 
However, he was ‘‘ appeased, by point- 
ing out the danger to which he would ex- 
pose others of our countrymen, in of- 
- fending the natives of a coast frequented 
at that time, by our ships; for wood and 
water.” Yet, though our traveller him- 
self assisted to appease the bluif captain, 
afterwards, on the way to Jerusalem,— 

Atan anlocky moment, while the party 
were deliberating whether to advance or re- 
‘ treat, the author, unable to restrain the im- 
- pulse -of his feelings, Most IMPRUDENTLY 
_ punished the Aral who had caused the delay, 
dy STRIKING HIM. It is impossible we de- 
scribe the confusion this occasioned. The 
Mahometans, to aman, maintained that the 
~ infidel who bad lifted his hand ayainst one of 
the faithful should atone for the sacrilegious 
insult by his blood, 

The Arab, recovered from the shock he 
had sustained, sought only to gratify his anger 
‘-by the death of his assailant. Having specs 
~ dily charged his carbiue, although trembling 
with rage to such a degree that his whole 
frame appeared agitated, he very deliberately 
pointed it at the object of his revenge, who 
escaped assassination by dojging beneath the 
- horses, as often as the muzzle of the piece 
‘ was directed towards him. Finding himself 
thus frastrated in his intentions, his fury be- 
came ungovernable, His features, livid and 
convulsed, seemed to denote madness : no 
longer knowiug what he did, he levelled his 


‘carbine at the captain of Djezzar’s guard, 
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and afterwards at his Dragoman, Signor Ber- 
tocino, who, with Captain Culverhouse, 
and the rest of us, by this time had surround- 
ed hin, and endeavoured to wrest it from 
him. The fidelity of the officers of the 
guard, added to the firmness and intrepidity 
of Captain Culverbouse and Signor Berto- 
cino saved the lives of every Christian then 
present. Most of our party, destitute of 
arms, and encumbered by baggage, were 
wholly unprepared either for attack or de- 
fence; and every individual of our Mahome- 
lan escort was waiting to assist in a general 
inassacre of the Englishmen, as soon as the 
affront offered to a Mahometan had been 
atoned by the death of the offender. Captain 
Culverhouse, by a violent effort, succeeded 
in wresting the festa’ carbine from the hands 
of the infuriate Arab ; and Signor Bertocino, 
in the same instant, with equal intrepidity 
and presence of mind, gaHoping among the 
test of them, brandished his drawn sabre, 
over their heads, and threatened to cut down 
the first person who should betray the slight- 
est symptom of mutiny. ‘The Captain of 
Djezzar’s guard then secured the trembling 
culprit, and it was with the greatest difficulty 
we could prevent him from putting this man 
to death. he rest of them, now awed into 
submission, would gladly have consented to 
sucii a sacrifice, wpon the condition of our 
concealing their conduct from Djezzar, when 
we returued to Acre’ ‘These men afterwards 
confessed that if any blood had been shed, 
it svas their intention to desert, and to have 
juined the rebel army. A fortuuate piece of 
policy pnt an end to the whole affair. One 
of our party, riding off at full speed, into the 
‘we threw his lance into the air, and thus 

gan the game of Djerit: the rest soon fole 
lowing, and expressing by loud shouts, their 
readiness to restore good willamong us. No- 
thing however could conciliate the offended 
Arab. He continued riding aluof, and sulky, 
holding no communication even with his 
own countrymen, and companions; until at 
length, having advanced a considerable dis- 
tance into the plain of Esdraelon, we espiel 
a large camp; this our conductors recognized 
as consisting of cavalry belonging to Djezzar. 
We therefore directed our course toward the 
tents. 


A lively picture, this, of the unthinking 
Briton, and the wild Arab, easily thrown 
into a paroxysm of anger. Such was the 
narrow escape of our author and his com- 
panious. We insert it partly as a warn- 
ing to future travellers: for should others 
be equally incautious, we shall be gra- 
tified by the perusal of no more travels 
amonz Arabs, 

This volume is embellished, and its value 
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is greatly enhanced, by a number of plates 
very judiciously executed by the Misses 
Byrne: with proper maps. Dr. C. has 
committed an unhappy error in mention- 
ing General Kleber, as sent on a mission 
on the part of the British nation, to 
the Grand Vizir's Army; that was the 
name of the second in command to Buo- 
naparte ; afterwards murdered at Cairo, 
and succeeded by Menou. ‘The officer 
intended by Dr. C. is Gen. Koechler (pro- 
nounced Keyler or Keller), who with 
Major Holloway, (since Sir Charles) Ma- 
jor Elope, and a detachment of artillery, 
attended his highness ; and were a long 
time at Jaffa. We lay a stress on this ; 
because Dr, C. who was at Jaffa but a 
short time, did not hear mention made of 
the enormities committed in that neigh- 
bourhood by Buonaparte; his negative tes- 
timony will never outweigh that of those 
officers who composed the British mission. 
They knew affirmatively the truth of those 
reports ; and a letter from Major Hope 
(afterwards Lieut.-Col.} with whom the 
Dr. must have conversed, while at Jaffa, 
written so shortly before his death, as to 
justify the appellation of his dying testi- 
mony, inay be seen, with other evidence, 
in support of the accusation, in Panorama, 
Vol. VII. pp. 1170, 1356, Vol. VIII. 
pp. 239, 525. 


Letters on the Nicolar Islands, their Na- 
tural Productions, and the Manners, Cus- 
toms, and Superstitions of tne Natives, 
with an Account of an Attempt made by 
the Church of the United Brethren, to 
convert them to Christianity. Addressed 
by the Rev. John Gottfried Haensel, (the 
only surviving Missionary) to the Rev. C. 
I. Latrobe. 8vo. Pp. 73. Price 3s, 
Hatchard, London: 1812. 

A simple narrative of one among 
many of the missions undertaken by the 
church of the United Brethren; a so- 
ciety that without noise or bustle, occu- 
pies itself in attempts to do good, and 
continues its endeavours, long after pro- 
babilities are exhausted, and when pos. 
sibilities themselves, do but barely exist. 
Their missionaties have had many op- 
portunities of becoming acquainted with 
countries rarely or rever visited by Euro- 

eans; and though their chief purpose 
is that of carrying the Gospel to those 
who are ignorant, yet it 1s in their 


power to furnish valuable information to 
general literature. This little tract isan 
instance : it is the result of observations 
continued for years; and the account 
bears every mark of correctness, though 
derived principally from recollection. 
The Nicobar islands are situated at 
the entrance of the Bay of Bengal ; lat. 
8° N. long 94° 20 E. North of Sumatra, 
Mr. Haensel was employed here as a 
missionary from 1779 till 1787, when 
the attempt was abandoned. He left 
eleven brethren interred in the burying 
‘ground ; some of whom scarcely resisted 
the ravages of the climate, a month, 
He was bimself, laid out for dead; and 
his life was repeatedly in jeopardy frem 
diseases, from casualty, and from the 
ferocity of the Malay savages, who visit 
the islands in parties : a treacherous and 
bloody race! His chief design was frus- 
trated; on that, we shall not touch; 
but avail ourselves of the reverend wri- 


ter’s communications on the subject of 


natural history; which are really in- 
teresting, though not scientific. 


Of birds, I'shall only notice one, called by 
some the Nicobar swallow*, but E will not 
ventnre to determine its generic character, 
It is the builder of those eatable nests, which 
constitute one of the luxuries of an Indian 
banquet. These birds are called Hin/ene by 
the natives, and build in fissures and cavities 
of rocks, especially in such as are open to the 
south. In the latter, the finest and whitest 
nests are found, and | have sometimes ga- 
thered fifty pound weight of them, on one 
excursion for that purpyse. They are smail 
and shaped like swallows’ nests. If they are 
perfect; 72 of them go to a cally, or 1} 
poands. The best sale-for them is in China. 
Afier the most diligent investigation, 1 was 
never able fully to discover of what substance 
they are made, nor‘lo any of the optuions 
of naturalists, with which I have become 
acquainted, appear satisfactory to me, nei- 
ther have the authors alluded to ever seen the 
birds. They have remorkably short legs, and 


are unable to rise, if they once fall or seitle 


on the ground. [caught many in this state, 
and after examining them, threw them up 
into the air, when they immediately flew 
away ; they cannot therefore, as some sup 
pose, obtain their materials on the coast, or 
from rocks in the sea. My opinion is, that 
the nests are made of the gum of a peculiar 
tree, called by some the Nicober cedar, and 
growing in great abundance im all the sous 
thern islands. Its wood is hard, black, and 


* Hirundo edulis. Linn. Syst. Nat. 
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very heavy. From December to May, it is 
covered with blossom, and bears a frait some- 
what resembling a cedar or pine-apple, but 
more like a large berry full of eyes or pus- 
tulés, dischatging 4 gum of resindus fluid. 
About thesé trees, when ia bloom or bear- 
ing fruit, havé seen irmmemerable flocks of 
these birds, Mying and fluttering tke 
* bets round a tree or shrub in full flower, 
apd am of opinion, that there gather 
the materials for their nests. I relate the 
fact, having efen watehed them with great 
attention, but will not venture to afiirm, 
that I have made a full discovery. 1 observ- 
ed before, that these birds diel! in cavities 
of rotks, like bees in a hive, flying im and 
out, building their nests close together, 
like murtins 6r swallows. The hen 
structs a neat, large, well-shaped nest, cal- 
ealated for laying and hatching het eggs, 
and the cock contrives to fix another, smaller 
and rather more clumsy, close to his mate : 
for they are not only built for the purpose of 
laying egas, but for resting-plices, whence 
they may take wing. If they aré robbed of 
them, they immediately fall to work to build 
others, and being remarkably active, aré able 
to finish ehougn in a day to support the 


weight of their bodies, though they require } 


about three weeks to complete a nest. Dur- 
ing the north-east trade wind, they are all 
alive and fly about briskiy, but as soon as 

e wind comes round to the south-west, 
hey sit or }te in their nests in a state of stu- 
por, and show avimation enly by a kind of 
tremulous motion ever their whole body. 
have sometimes taken ove ont of his nest in 
this state, aud laid bim on the palm of my 
head, when I observed no sigu of life about 
him bui this trembling, and on seturning 
him to his place, could hardly prevent him 
from falling on one side. If their nests were 
taken away at. that season, the poor bids 
thust inevitably perish. 


This opinion seems to be at least as 
Well founded as that vhich considers 
these nests as formed of spawn of fishes 
gathered from the surface of the sea: an 
examination of the gum in ifs natural 
state, compared with a nest, might 
decide the question. Is there any thing 
analogous to the process of honey-ma- 
king in this? : 

Crocodiles and Kaymans abound on 
these islands: the latter is more des- 
tructive than the former. Parts of them 
are eaten as food: the flesh resembles 
pork ; but after Mr. H. knew whatit 
was he could not touch it. The serpenis 
are destroyed by a custom of the natives, 
who burn the long grass on the moun- 


teins two or three times year; by 
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which the éggs of thdse reptiles, and 
no doubt other vermin ave destrayed. 
Our author, though no naturalist, 

paid the expenses of thé mission, by col- 
lections of beautifal shells, preserved 
birds, serpents, &c. His list of serpems 
execeded eighty different species, from 
tire size of a worm. to twenty feet in 
length. Of crabs, ninety; of spiders, 
forty. The following is instrae- 
tive: perhaps, were wounds inflicted by 
these creatures always sucked immediates 
ly, the venom would be  extratied 


+ and without danger, if spit oxt of the 


mouth, directly. 


There is among them a short serpent, 
found in the neighbourhood of Tranquebar, 
and called by us, the Sp/it-suake, (die Spali- 
schlange). Avis black, with a white strea 
down its back, dividing the body longiwudi» 
nally. Its bite is extremely venomous; and 
being slendef, it cau insinuate itself into a 
very stuall hole or cranny, nd will 
rooms aud closets, in quest of food. There 
was a door im a dark part of uy work-room, 
with a large elunsy lock to it; and one evens 
as was ateempting to open it, having 


| to pass that way, I felt a sudden prick in my 
| fmger, and atthe same time a violent elees 


trical shock, a8 if I were split asunder. Not 

thinking of & serpetit, 1 first imagined, that 

my Malabar boys had, {a their play, wonnd 

sone wire about the handle, be which. F 
had been hurt, and asked them sharply, what 
mischief they had doue tothe door. They 

devied, that they bad meddled with it, ard 
1 made a second attempt, when I was at- 
tacked sti more violently, and perceived the 
blood trickling down my finger. FT then re- 
turned into my room, sucking the wound, 
‘ld could draw no more blood. I applied 
some spirits of turpentive to it, put on a 
bandage, and being much hurried that even- 
ing with other business, made no farther in- 
quiry about it, However, in the night it 
swelled, and was very painful. In the morn- 

ing, 1 went again into the work-room, when 
I thought I pereeived an unpleasant, musky 

smeH, On approaching the before-meutioned 
door, the stench was intolerable. I again 
asked the boys, what nasty thing they had 
brought into the'room, for they were always 
at play; but they again denied any knows 
ledge of the cause of the nuisance. A cane 
die was brought, aud 1 now beheld the ori- 
gin of all the mischief. Aboot six inches. 
length of the head and body of a young split- 
snake hung out of the key-hole, quite dead; 

aud oa takirg off the lock, I found the 
creature twisted into it, and so much wounds 

ed by the turn of the bolt, in attempting te 
open the door, that it had died in conse 
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Ithad intended to enter the room 
through the key-hole, when I thus acciden- 
tally stopped its progress, and got bitten ; and 
considering the deadly poison tis serpent al- 
tays iutfuses into the wound inflicted, I telt 
very thankful to God, my Preseiver, that, by 
sueking the infected blood out of my finger 
in time, and applying a proper remedy, 
fhouch iguorant a the cause of the wound, 
my life wis not endangered. I have beard 
ind believe, that tte bite of every serpent is 
atcomipanied, more or less, by a sensation 
to eléctrieal shock, 4s the poison 
steins almost instantaneoasly to affect the 
whole mass of blood. We considered also 
the name of splét-snake given to this animal, 
vet so much os desctiptive of its split appeer- 
ance, as uf the singular sensation its bite 
occasions, and which I then experienced. 


Our author explains the ™ men with 
tails” of Kioping the Swede, by a mode 
ef dress, in which the wrapping cloth 
passing between the legs, and through 
the girth dehind, the end of itis dragged 
aftet the wearer, 


Of England ; by M. Rubichon. 1 Vol. 
Price 7s. Booker, Londoa: 1812. 


Ov the first appearance of M. Rubi+ 
chon's work we paid it that attention 
which it merited, as containing the senti+ 
ments of a man of sense and observation. 

howeh we did not see with his eyes, nor 
thscora in the iAstitutions of former France, 
those excellencies Mr, R. applauds, yet 
wt wished to pay due fespect to the well 
fiutended opiaions on our vountry, suggest. 
ed by a stranger, Knowing that usage and 
familiarity delude the most considerate in- 
to approbation of what strikes new obser- 
versasdetrimental. The book now appears 
in an English dross; but a dress very 
badly cut, and very awkwardly hung on 
the wearer. A reader who unerstands 
the idioms of the French language may 
amderstand this treatise; but Mr. R. is 
qistaken if he thivks it does not need 
farther “ translating for the country gen- 
tlemen.” ‘Though the version be not 
without merit considered as the work of a 
foreigner, yet itcannot make that impres- 
sion on tie public mind which the author 
4ntended; of what avail then are his la- 
ours? 

As the French edition was recalled al- 
@ost as soon as it was ou sale, this may 


parts of it ate additions; and are now first 
published ; especially a discussion of the 
merits of the systems adopted ia the 
government of the British dominions in 
the East and West Indies, We the ra 
ther notice this, because the adjunct ate 
ticle sepports principles in direct oppos 
sition to those of M. R.——— 
On this subject which is the principat 
matter in M. R.’s tract not already known 
to our readers, and the professed object 
of Mr. Sanderson's labours ; we shall en 
deavour to make these writers answet 
each other. 


Mr. Sanderson entitles his work, 

An Appeal ta the Imperial Parliament, 
upon Claims of the Ceded Colony of Tri- 
nidad, to be governed by a Legislature and 
Jaicature, founded on Principles sane 
tioned by Colonial Precedents and fong 
Usage: with Observations thereon, iat 
mately connected with the Political and 
Civil Interests of all the British West-India 
Colonies. By John Sanderson, Esq. Bare 
rister at Law. Vol. Price 6s. 
Richardson, London: 1812. 


This writer is an able man; and hig 
pamphlet does credit to his talents. He 
is a barrister at law; and he pleads the 
cause of his clieats in good style, ang 
avith great dexterity. A statesman, who 
should not be a barrister at law, would 
detect in his argument some cefectss 
while an adversary would oppese his prine 
ciples ix fofo. His object is to obtain for 
Trividad a house of assembly, a repre- 
sentative legislature. + To this honour 
able distinction he admits the white po» 
pulation only : and he argues for the em 
tire exclusion of the people of co!yur ;-> 
Rut the people of colour are free ;—they 
possess nataral talents equal te the whites);, 
they are as well educated, and have ae- 
quired equal means of forming eorrect 
judgment; they have equal property, 
also, and are in all respects a3 much in 
terested in the welfare of the island, as 
the whites can be. What then should 
operate their.absolute exclusiou ? circum 
stances of birth and compiexion? Can 
that be a representative government in 
which the body of the people is not re- 


| presented, so far as circumstances admit, 


at the period of its institution? What 
changes time may produce, is out of the 
Quesuion. 


fora new publication. dei fact, some | 
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But ‘* the same arguments as support 
the election of people of colour will sup- 
port the election,—or at least the elective 
voice of free negroes, also.” We know 
they will :—and why should they not ?— 
may not free negroes, possessing the ne- 
cessary qualifications in point of property, 
naturalization, &c. be allowed, at least, 
to vote for a representative, in a represen- 
tative government ? 

This difficulty is not trifling; for to 
omit the people of colour is unjust ; and 
to aamit them is to set up an instance to- 
wards which all the people of colour in 
every other island, will look with strongly 
expecting eyes. Would it be wise to ex- 
cite this disposition throughout our colo- 
nies ? The experiment is too hazardous : 
especially in times so troublous as the 
present. 

Another argument has been overlooked, 
or rather overpassed, by Mr. S., for it 
could not escape his sagacity.— He informs 
us, that previous to the capture of the 
island by the British in 1797, ‘* the co- 
lony was rising fast in its extent of popu- 
lation, and state of prosperity, under the 
Spanish government.”” Why, then, adopt 
new measures ? why not continue those 
proved to be so advantageous? It is true, 
that by the capture, appeal in legal causes, 
to a tribunal superior to what the island af- 
forded, as had been customary under the 
Spaniards, was interrupted :—this then, 
should have been remedied without delay ; 
and the adininistration of justice in purity, 
as well as in mercy, should have been 
completely provided for, Attempts hi- 
therto made for that purpose, have not 
succeeded ; the cause of their failure, is 
under the consideration of our govern- 
ment; and, therefore, the whole of this 
case is not before us. We incline to 
think Trinidad a very important settle- 
ment from its situation, its proximity to 
South America; and we trust it will 
receive all the attention due to its impor- 
tance ; whether or not the speculations of 
private individuals shall be answered. 
That the colonists know what is good for 
themselves, and how to turn their esta- 
blishments to the best advantage, needs 
no other proof than the contents of this 
publication ; especially a paper in the ap- 
pendix, which gives a strikingly favourable 
picture of its capalilities. 

A memorial delivered to the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer proposes, that boun- 


ties be given for hemp, tallow, ship-tim- 
Jer, planks and boards; rice and wheat ; 
that a canal be carried into the interior, 
that docks be formed near the town, and 
that Trinidad be made a free port. All 
very good things; and equally desirable 
and useful to the colonists, no doubt. 
But, whether it be the real interest of 
Britain to advance capital, for the pur- 
pose, of making in the West Indies cor- 
dage and cables, for raising steam engines, 
and planting woods of teak, requires 
more consideration than suits our leisure, 
or possibly that of our rulers, to bestow 
on it. 

The Spanish Government, appears to 
have taken pains abundantly sufficient to 
ensure the observation of the law, and 
the distribution of justice. That in colo- 
nies the duty of executing the law, is of- 
ten discharged by incompetent persons ;—- 
persons whose learning is defective, and 
whose respectability is not proof against 
the influence of connections, is. but too 
true ; and we fear it will not speedily be 
thoroughly corrected. It must be ac- 
knowledged that those who settle on the 
islands know this beforehand; but whe- 
ther they are the persons to desire, or to 
adopt acomplete remedy has been more 
than doubted, by those who best know 
them. 

We close this branch of our remarks by 
acknowledging that we are greatly struck 
by the intelligence from Ceylon, in our 
Indian Article this month,—— 

The first remarkable particular is, the 
assembling of Brahmins into a jury, and 
their discharging the duties of that truly 
important charge with integrity and ho- 
nour. We believe this is the first instance, 

Why this should not have been done 
before in a country which insists that every 
man be tried by his peers, we do not know. 
What is it other than an extension of the 
principle that allows a jury composed of 
half foreigners to a foreign culprit. And 
therefore, why not (free) people of co- 
lour, on the trial of a mulatto ; and (free) 
negroes, home born, &c. on the trial 
of a negro? 

The second particular is, the mode pur- 
sued of forming a code of laws for the 
government of Ceylon, Those mem- 
bers of society who are best versed in 
existing regulations, are to deliver -their 
sentiments. these are to be submitted to 
the opinion of the whole community for a 
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year, and the entire is to be amalgamated 
for the sanction of the Supreme authority 
at home. If we mistake not, this is 
sound, practical wisdom. We readily 
admit in Trinidad, or elsewhere, the trial 
by Jury; and we conceive that, as in- 
tended at Ceylon, the laws which bind the 
inhabitants should be translated into the 
languages of those who are bound by 
them. 

In Trinidad it seems, the magistrates 
(justices) were appointed without regard 
to nation, being, says our author, either 


Spanish, French, Corsican, or English ; 
merchants, shopkeepers, or dram-sellers ; so 
. that it often happened there was a Spanish or 
French alca/de in au English neighbourhood, 
and an English a/ca(de among the Spanish or 
French. 

An Italian commandant has been known 
to try a case by proceedings-written in Spu- 
nish, on a dispute in which the plaintiff 
complained in English, and the defendant 
attempted to justify himself in French, and 
then the Eng/ish plaintiff and French de- 
fendant were required to sign the proceedings 
and swear to the truth of what was written in 
Spanish, which the commandant and an in- 
terpreter were to coniirm, although not one 
of them well knew the Spanish language. 


This confusion speaks for itself. 


At the conquest of the island by the British 
the numbers stood as follow: 

—— French, Italians, Corsicans, &c.1036 

Total white people ............ 2,151 
Free coloured people ......... 4,476 
[ndians OF peons 1,082 


Total population in 1797 


From the first of January to the last of 
July 1802, there arrived 535 English males, 
57 English females, 101 foreigners. 


In 1798, the produce of the island was : 
Ibs. sugar. Ibs coffee. Ibs. cocoa. Ibs. cotton. 
5,908,457. 388,990. 235,020. 173,399. 


In the old settled islands, two thousand 
weight of sugar obtained from every acre was 
as much as could be expected in years that 
favoured them with rain enough; and each 
acre required the labour of an able negro : 
bu, in Trinidad, which is always favoured 
with sufficient rain, an acre of good land in 
plant-canes, will yield from six to ten theu- 
sand weight of sugar; and, in the best soil, 

little labour is requisite to til it, that a 
Negro can perform a far greater task than in 
ithe old settled islands. In those the labour 


may be totally lost by a dry season. In Tri- 
nidad, the successions of the rainy and dry 
seasons are regular and constant. In some of 
the old settled colonies the sugar-cane must 
be planted annually.—Ia Trinidad, it will 
rattoon, %. e. sprout from the same roots, 
until it has. afforded several good average 
crops. 

Such advantages in cultivation, requiring 
so little strength of labourers, when the pro- 
duce was at so high a price, (1797) operated 
as strong inducements to planters who had 
negroes to spare; or to such as had employed 
them in uncertain climates, or on unprofit- 
able lands. Gangs of slaves were brought 
over from other islands, large capitals were 
expended in expensive buildings on planta- 
tions ; and extensive cultivations were come 
menced. The population was by all these 
means increased ; but, above all, by the im- 
portation of numerous. cargoes of slaves, 
which were sold at credit. ; 

The extensive credit so liberally afforded by 
the British merchants, to promote the suc- 
cess of these speculations in commerce and 
aziiculture, received its first check by the 
dilliculty which was experienced when it bee 
came necessary to call in some outstanding 
debis. Those difficulties arose partly from 
the tardiness of proceedings according to the 
aecustomed practice of Spanish courts ; partly 
from the ignorance of the alealdes, or judges, 
who being only of jurisdiction in ordinary 
cases, were chosen, as before stated, froma 
body of men unlearned in law; and partly 
from the interest which such temporary judges 
had in their own and in each other's decisions, 
being sometimes both planters and merchants, 
and oftentimes creditors or debtors of the same 
description as the suitors in their courts. 
But the greatest obstacle was found in the 
Spanish laws of the Indies ; which prohibie 
a writ of execution against a sugar-manufac- 
tory, and the slaves and other means em- 
ployed in making sugar, unless the execution 
issue for an amount equal to their whole 
value: when the debt is less than the valye 
of the whole, thea only the sugar could 
taken in execution. 


Under the Spanish laws, it appears, 
that a merchant who has given credit 
cannot seize the planter’s land. This, 
we conjecture is a powerful motive with 
those who desire a change in the Con- 
stitution of the Colony; and with this 
is connected complaints of the necessity 
experienced by planters of dealing with 
traders settled on the island. 

In answer to all such complaints, 
M. Rubichon appeals to expericuce ; 
and finds in the unrivalled prosperity of 
the French islands under the old régime, 
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the strongest possible arguments in sup- 
port of the propriety of this state of 
thiogs. He insists that hereby the colo- 
nists were better supplied ; and that the 
English colonies were obliged in times 
of distress to draw supplies from the stores 
and deposits of merchandize formed en 
the French islands, for theic own popu- 
jation. He says, 

Louis XIV. ordered that the person of a 
planter and of ts slaves, his territorial pro- 
perty, his buildings, his plantation, bis 
stock and his catile should be protected against 
any prosecution of his creditgrs, and that, 
whatever might be the amount of his debts, 
his tvcome alone could be seized. From 
that moment all credit was lost to the plan- 
ter; but what is credit? if it be not ruin for 
him who receives as for him who gives it; it 
is, at the most, only a wealth factitions and 
destractive of what alone is a true wealth, 

Fanilies have therefore perpetuated themn- 
selves, and we see yet at this day a great part 
of the French plantations possessed by the 
families of those who established them. 
There was no right of primogeniture ; at the 
death of an intestate father, all the children 
shared equally his property ; that institution 
would have been disastrous to the welfare of 
the community, if it had been possible to 
sell separately the slaves, the fields and the 
buildings ; but asa plantation coald not be 
divided, it remained in partnership with the 
children, or the eldest of them took it, mak- 
ing himself a debtor of portions which fre- 
quently remained unpaid. ‘The protection of 
a planter’s estate against any creditor had 
therefore on that society the same effect as 
entaiimenis, 

A French merchant, who refused a plan- 
ter for a correspondent, trusted more easily a 
trader, the property of whom he had a right 
ito seize in case he was not paid ; large ware- 
houses of European goods were soon esta- 
blished in the most convenient sea-ports ; the 
planter could at once buy what was necessary 
to his plantation and sell its produce. He 
formed connections with colonial traders, and 
received from them a credit calculated on the 
local knowledge, which they had of his for- 
ig his industry and especially of his pro- 

ty. 

These traders then were agents of the 
best kind for principals in Europe; they 
formed such establishments as their capi- 
tal, or confidence, enabled them: they 
were on the spot to demand the settle- 
ment of accounts at the time agreed on; 
and if they sustained any loss, they had 
only to blame themselves, Their eyes 
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had not the excuse of distanee, to plead, 
His opinion of West Indian colonists we 
give in M. R.’s own words. 


A West Judian assembly is chiefly com- 
posed of merchants, and they think they 
have an interest to let the lauds of the plans 
ters be eubjecied to seizates. What is the 
consequence? the planter imprudeat, predi- 
gal, asks credit ; the Eng ish merchant graits 
it; not being reimbursed, he seizes the pros 
perty of his debtor, he secks, he fads in the 
dregs of the London paveinent an ovenser 
for ius administration ; this, who knows men 
and things as they may be known in the at- 
mnsphere where he has lived, arrives; why 
should I go farther? my render knows very 
well that when a man, twho, by any profes. 
sion, fas raised his fortune in Landon, fe- 
tives into the country and becomes his own 
farmer, he is an object of mockery; his 
lands being m the environs ef the metropo- 
lis, he could have observed the practice of 
azricadiure, he has capital, he has books, 
neighbours, experienced journeymen ; the 
English overseer does not fied any of those 
resources in the West-Indies; if he has a 
bridge to build, he bas noengineer ; a house, 
no architect; if there is an epidemic disease 
amongst his animals, has he any idea of the 
veterinary art? his negroes ate il, is be a 
physician? his mill is broken, is he a me- 
chanician? he was barn, he had dived 
in those countrves, he would have received an 
education selative to his future employment ; 
each parish of a French colony offers ail these 
resources, not in the same man but in the 
ageregation of them. 


On the whole therefore, M. R. con- 
cludes that the French system was the 
best for the colonies: ad what wes best 
for the colonies, it is easily inferred is 
best for the mother country. But not to 
let his argoment rest on inference, solely, 
or even principally, he adduces an in- 
stanee in which both systems have been 
tried with (as he thinks) complete deci- 
sion. 

Grenada, which had formerly been go- 
verned by the code of France to which she 
belonged, was, by the treaty ef 1763, ceded 
to England; for the following five years, 
that island, with the assistance of the Eng- 
lish capital, had 4 greater importation of Eu- 
ropean masters and ef African slaves, had a 
larger extent of fand the 
twerty preceding years ; ave referred to 
the rt Ei of the House of Commons at that 
time; I thought I was reading a play whose 
representation I had seén on the same sub- 
ject. The legislation and the army have their 
Bobsdils: these bombastic orators pretended 


‘were open; or, to say mo more, they | thet the sadden improvement of the ilaud 
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wag dye to the English lows, which had there 
superseded the French enes. So it was; but 
the same laws, that brought euddea in prave- 
ment, brought saddea ruin, and we hear 
yet at this day the crash of the falling edifice; 
what happened at Gienada has lately tap- 
peaed at the Spanish island of Trinidad, and 
will happen every whete that the Evghish 
destruetive system of mutations of properties 
wilt ve established. 

Ten millions sterling of English capital 
have perhaps net been sufficient to raise the 
hundred of plantauoas that have lately been 
abandoned iu Jamaica alone the remainder 
will equally vanish. 

This, assuredly, is too strongly ex- 
pressed our West India islands, 
in general, are sufferiuog under the pias 
tracted miseries of this tedious and wast- 
ing war, is no secre’ ; and we have never 
attempted to conceal the fact from our- 
scives. Peace, in our judge:nent, would 
relicve them ; but unhappily, Peace, how- 
ever desirable, is not in the power of one 
of the belligerents anly, To establish a 
real tranquillity all must desire it :—that 
isto say, ambition must decease, the pius 
pect of which, none velieve to be imme- 
diate. This imgenious toreigner is much 
beiter pleased with the administration of 
the British Power in the East. 


Tn all the writings of the English in the 
East- kndies, there is not to be found a single 
one of thase treatises on the righis of peo- 
ple. on the duties of the kings wie Ja- 
maica and Barbadoes furnish us by every pae- 
ket; to [by] tneir pure clegance, to theirelassic 
style, we perceive that the writings on the 
East-India affairs are calculated, measured, 
studied, finally that the writers enjoy no 
great liberty of the press; but one may per- 
ceive that to occupy, to defend an empire 
whose coast extends two thousand—anu part 
of the interior—eight hundred miles, there 
are only twenty thousand soldiers and four 
thousand officers from Great Britain ; that 
these are the models for the commandants of 
one hundred aud forty thousand men of na- 
tive troops , that the compzny employs no 
more than efght hundred judicial or civil offi- 
cers, and that besides, there are only two 
thousand families come or descended from 
Europe. ‘I'nough such a small number ef 
men, divided in an empire as formidable by 
its extent as by its population, had not, to 
conquer the iunumerable difficulties which 
have oecurred, the blaze of lights that spring 
from public assemblies, fei] we see by the 
publication of the East-lndies that its rivers 

ave beautiful dykes, beautiful bridges, that 
the towns have beautiful ‘Wuildings, beauti- 
ful pavements, that the countries have beaue 


tiful roads, beautiful canals, that the points 
of defence have beautiful fortresses, beautifal 
artillery ; we ascertain by the people who have 
been brought up there, that they have been 
taught the European languages, the English 
and the French, the classic languages ef the 
Greek and the Latin, the necessary languages 
of the Persian and the Arabian, that they 
have bee, taught also the laws of Asia and 
of Karope, the exact sciences of physics and 
mathematics, the fine arts of music and 
drawing, and what we perecive yet more exe 
traoidinary, itis that most of the students 
have made a profit of those lessons. 


Here, in London, we eould observe, for 
these twenty years past, that as soou as Rnge 
land was in hostility with Italy, and that she 
could not draw any more from her the sium 
necessary to her mauufactures, the company 
caused mulberry trees to be planted in the 
East-Indies, and furnished annually siik ta 
Englaud by thousands of bales ; that as soon 
as England was in hostility with Spain, and 
that she could not draw any more from her 
{he rnDreéo necessary to her manufactures, 
the company cavsed that plant to be cultivat- 
ed in the East. Indies, and furnished aunuale 
ly indigo to Ragland by thansands of ehests ; 
that as soon was in hostiliy with 
France, and that she could not draw from 
her the corn necessary to her consumption, 
as in 190), that she was exposed to a fainine, 
the company imported ail her ships loaded 
with the rice of the East-Indies; that as 
soon 2s England was in hostility with Russia, 
and that she coukl not draw any more fiom 
her the wEMP necessary to her navy, the 
company caused that plant to be eultivated in 
the East-Indies, and furnished the requisite 
supply. Evgland, threatened with the hosti- 
lity of the Americans, will not be sufficiently 
supplied with COTTON WOOL, the company 
will furnish what is necessary to her manue 
faerures ; finally England, in hostility with 
herself, destroys her own dominions, her co- 
lonies, thecompany will furnish the suGAR 
and the CorFEE necessary to Europe; there 
has been, for these twenty years past, and 
there will be for the future neither crimes, 
folly or misfortunes in Europe of which the 
company has not been and will not be the 
redresser ; for one may suppose that the com- 
pany does not redress gratuitously ; we may 
judge of it by the docks which she has ex- 
cavated, by the number and the greatness of 
the buildings whieh she has ereetcd, by the 
considerable quantity of Euglist: goods which 
she has exported, by the punctuality with 
which her manofacturers, carriers, packers, 
sbip-owncrs bave been paid; we may judge 
of it by the means she has to bring into the 
market the commodities which she imports, 
only ina quantity relative to the demand, 
by he means she has to maintain a fair price 
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and thus to secure, as a support, the capital 
of the speculators who know that they will 
be supported by her; finally, we may judge 
of it by the exactness and the liverality wii 
which the dividends are paid to her siuck- 
holders. 

The system, under which England manag- 
ed ber interests in the has theres 
fore as much contributed to her strength, 
her glory and her happiness, as the system, 
under which she has managed them in tie 
West-lidies, has contributed to her weak- 
ness, hers.ame and her misfortunes. 

Part of this is Rhetoric: part is Logic. 
We doubt whether any considerable plan- 
tations ia Jamaica have been abandoned :— 
we doubt, whether Englishmen, Colo- 
nists, * claim English laws, because they 
are the nearest to no laws.’ We doubt, 
whether ‘‘ the African chiefs not being 
able to nourish or to overawe their priso- 
ners have murdered them; the number of 
victims was so great, that the towns were 
injected, and their inhabitants obliged to 
abandon them.” In these representations, 
there is some truth; but more Oratory. 
It is not from such vigorous pleadings that 
grave Reviewers can make up their judge- 
ment. They demand facts—simple facts. 


The fervour of lawyers on each side 
y 


The Rosary. 


may amuse, and even delight bystanders ; 


but the judge and the jury must not suffer 
their decision to waver by attributing any | 
power to such forensic exercises however | 
ingenious, animated, or plausible. 

We are aware that the concerns of our 
distant colonies both in the east and the 
west are at this moment subjects of great 
anxiety. ‘The expiration of the charter 
of the East India Company affords an op- 
portunity of rectifying any errors that 
may bave bees “detected in the govern- 
ment of interests now so unprecedentedly 
and unexpectedly extensive. That com- 
pany is (ought to be) essentially mercan- 
tile ; and merchants acting as princes, is 
a solecism in politics. But if they have 
promoted as far as their power extended— | 
as far as could reasonably be expected by } 
common sense, and justified by common 
occurrences— Utopian schemes excluded 
the public welfare,—with their own,— 
Jet them have all the credit, and ad- 
vantage which are theirdue. The end of 
their lease is the time for suggesting im- 
provements on the behalf of the nation, 
and of mankind: but some improvements 
may be too hazardous in their nsture, 
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while rejecting all improvement, may be 
fatal inevitably fatal in the issue. 

The West Indies have no chartered 
company ; they are in a certain degree 
self governed. ‘That they have not been 
able to keep themselves in a state of pros- 
perity is notorious; and perhaps it is 
wise to wait a few years, aud see whether 
Trinidad, under a continuation of its old 
constitution, with such additional advan- 
tages, legal and civil, as experience points 
out, may not at the end of a determined 
period possess happiness and prosperity 
equal to others of the islands, although 
aitained by means different in some res- 
pects from those recommended by Mr 
Sanderson. 


The Rosary; or Beads of Love. With 
the Poem of Sula ; in three cantos. 8vo. 
Pp. 180. Price 10s 6d. For the Author. 
Murray, London: 1812. 


Tovucnstone wished ‘ the Gods had 
made his Dulcinea poetical: the Gods 
liave conferred that favour on the writer 
of the Rosary ; and he inreturn has made 
them poetical, also. The first bead in 
this collection relates—how while Hebe 
slept, Cupid plunged into a bowl of nec- 
tar, which was presented by Hebe to 
Jupiter; bat Jupiter detected the urchin, 
without spectacles; and so avoided swal- 
lowingryhim ; wherenpon the disappointed 


| chit made off ; the royal deity drained the 


bowl ; and kissed Hebe, who had present- 
ed it, before the whole assembly of gods 
and goddesses, Quite a new thought! 
—a wonderful instance of rare inven- 
tion! new also, in its expressions, and 
versification ;—witness the opening lines : 
Young Love had oft his bow-string drawn, 
Couch'd on a breast of snow ! 
Or on a lip whose beauty vied 
With the carnation’s glow ; 
Or from a Lover's gaze withdrawn, 
Had from a sleepy eye 
Rais'd such a melting sigh 
As all the rules of eloquence defied. 
When with his sporting tir’d, 
From Earth exulting rose 
Like a fair cloud, which sails on Zephyr's wing: 
And on fond Hebe’s breast retir’d, 
Sought in Elysium heavenly repose, 
Wh ich dreams of ecstacy is wont to bring, 
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Hebe, the favourite of Jove ! 
Hebe, the darling nurse of Love ! 


But Hebe though the nurse of love, 
was cup-bearer to Jove; and at ‘‘ a nu- 
merous assemblage of beauty and fashion,” 
in the public rooms of Olympus, ‘was 
called to her duty : 

In haste she fill’d the bow! 

With luscious nectar for imperial Jove 3 

Culi’d from the blooming grape that weaves 

’Mid shining stars its golden leaves 

Fit for the deities above ! 
Rear'd in rich gardens where etherial dews 
In glossy pearls reflect its various hues, 
Where, as its foiiage wreathes, 
The fanning Zeph’rus breathes, 
Lending its coolness to what fires the soul. 


Very pretty! a very pretty antithesis ! 
fanning Zeph'rus, lending its 
coolness to what fires the soul! Earthly 
grapes could not have been made into 
wine in so short atime ; nor with so little 
treuble: but no matter : these were hea- 
venly grapes. By the bye—a noble loud 
voice has this same Imperial Jove : he re- 
minds us of our old country school master, 
who when the hour of tuition was arrived 


stood at his door, and called out lastily 
* Allin! ”—So Jove— 


‘Had rous’d Olympus with his god-like voice, 
‘That sounded as if vieing with his thunders tone, 
And deeply echoed through the realms on high! 
The company being assembled—and a 
splendid company they were, 
Jove would the nectar sip ; 
And Hebe fill’d it to the sparkling brim : 
Then with a downcast eye, 
The blush still deep’ning on her panting breast, 
Presented to high heaven’s king 
The goblet of a golden dye, 
That he might press it to his lips; 
But lo! 
Ve view'd it with a wondering smile, 
For in the draught below 
He mark’d the tints of Cupid’s wing, 
And saw the God upon the surface swim. 
Caught by the pleasing magic of its guile, 
While sweet delirium all his soul possest, 
‘Hast thou e’er secn a tulip shed 
Upon the lucid waves a red 
Deeper than damask rose ? 


The Rosary: 
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So Hebe’s cheek Love's kiss betray’d, 
So deeper blush’d the blooming maid, 
Anda soft sizh arose, 
The Gods her pain reliev’d, 
And Empyrean tang with loud acclaim 5 
No longer Hebe’s bosom heav’d, 
Since Cupid only was to blame. 
Jove, at this wanton prank 
Of cunning Love's disguise, 
Join’d in applause, and bless’d the merry feat; 
While Cupid in retreat 
Sought his fond mother's beaming eyes, 
And laid him down upon a violet bank. 
Jove drain’d th’ o’erflowing bowl, 
And Hebe to his bosom pressing 
In the luxuriance of her charms, 
Gave her, before all heaven, his blessing, 
While clasp’d within his circling arms 5 
For he! their king, possess’d a melting soul ! 
Silence betray’d the gentle kiss 
Which now he ravish’d from her lips, 
Sweeter than honey which the bee 
Culls from Arabian dews ; 

Or than the blushes that suffuse 

The tell-tale look in rapt’rous glee ? 

When love soft thrilling kissés sips. 

And silence held a sov’reign sway 

While the fond Deity was heard to say, 

6 The draught he tasted was the Bow] of Bliss.” 

Were poeiry ‘‘a true thing,” this poem 
might come under the censure of “ honey 
as a sauce to sugar ; " but— e converso, as 
the truest poetry is the most feigning,” 
this being most feigning is most true 
poetry !—Way will a wiiter who knows 
better things, sickcn us with such adven- 
tures ? and then—Cupid again: ¢. gr. 

THE CONCEALMENT OF LOVE. 
To Mrs. M. T. 
When Cupid was with labour spent, 
He nestled in a rose, 
To leaves so soft, the fragrant scent 
Invited sweet repose. 

Does not every reader know the whole 
story from the first verse? Myra is to 
come and pluck the flower, unknowing 
of the god's situation ; and presto !—verse 
the last. 

Of luring love, ah! then beware, 
He wounds us by surprise, 
And now he rests with Myra fair, 


And plays beneath her eyes! 
3 
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Quite new and original But while 
‘we censure the waale of talent, Lao visibie 
in these effusions, we desire to direct 
their author's edlorts to supgriot purposes; 
—others will condemn; we advise him. 

If the writer pleads custom, and his 
intention of imitating Anacreon; we 
answer -—~** the eustam were more ho- 
noured in the breach than in the obser- 
vance ;’—we have had aiready enaygh of 
such unmeaning effusions, which ae 
aeither allegorical, historical, nor moral. 
if poor Anacreon could have foreseen the 
herd of his imitators,—servum pecus!— 
| he would have been choaked rather by 
grief than a grape stone. 

Any blockhead ¢an affect the feeling of 
passion, which @irts in 3 warmth jncon- 
sistent with the modesty and delicacy of 
genuine affectton, To blgckheadg jrre- 
medlable such nonsense should be left. 

‘Fhe following stanzas ate more creditable 
to the writer's pen; and as we couccive, 
approged nearer to unifurmity of pleasing, 
by an emissiep, to which we are induced, 
both by our limijs aad eur judgment. 

REFLECTION’S STANZAB, 
WRITTEN FROM NOUNT EDGECUMAR, 
Fo Adjss 1. G. 

Say, passing stianger: pause thee here awhile ; 

Stay and refresh thee in the brecze, whose wing 
Wantonly daticis p’er the cooling tide. 

Hf gay thy lot, ped mirth thy happier shayg, 

Lending to many an bour its blisksome smile ; 

- JF youth still bless thee with its joyous spring, 

Untroubled yet by sorrow or despair, 

Here pause, while calm regections o’er thee gtide. 


The pleasing pigspeet of the pashless spain, 

Reflecting many a ray of light dwine, 
Places the saul in ecstacy aud praise. 

And if to thee the draught of woe is given, 
“The sad misfurtune, or the pangs of pain, 

Thy heart to sorruw mazy this joy cambine, 
That if tethee wuknown ifs yaous ways, 

Yet Virtue ever gpides the soul ta Heaven ! 
Bat heppicr far, perchance thou com’st with spced 

‘Po gaia the parting sigh, or farewell (ear ; 
While o'er the lucid bosom of the wave 

Thy lover roams in quest of Jaurell’d Fame. 
Swecter than vi’lets an th’enamell’d mead 

Is such a suffiage of a lave sincere, - 
While he who quits thee pants for agtians brave, 


Tie Rasazy. 


To please thy basom, and adorn his game, { 


Most noble thoyght! of heayen barn 
To Icave the pleasures of inglayiaus ease, 

Nor moprn te fickle joys of Reauty’s chapms 
galls, and Glory points the way§ 

Then, onc, dry the tear whieh flows forlorn, 
er with thy sighs jpcrease the Gesh'ping 

breeze 5 

Vor he who quits th’euabsaces of thine arms, 

Soon will setym,. obedient to their sway. 


Here view, amid the foliage all around, 
The name of many a lover stands enroll'd ; 
Trac’d when the heart with tenderness subdued 
Forgot cach care, while musing on its love. 
The mournful maids. who consolation found 
In carving names, which Mem’ry's whisper told, 
Like thee at parting have thei: heroes view’d 
With all the pangs such feeling bosoms move. 


Te each one's share the cup of anguish fells ; 
Such is the will of ever bouyteops Heav'n ¢ 

Yet, oh! but think thee of the numerous woes 
Which far sexpags ihe misery of thine! 

When theu’st compar'd what now. befalie 
To thee, with sorrows unto orhess giv'n, 

The smile will revel where the tear-drop flows, 
Ag when the tempest o'er the shipee 


Or if still younger, yet in youth’s fair prime, 
Thou, thoughtless child of uureflecting years 3 
Shapld’st bither stray, ob ! let ihe prospect svake 
A sense of Virtue, and its Maker's praise. 
With saul yntajnted by a thought of qime, 
Or heart untroubled with the weight of yegts, 
Here first reflect; the paths of Honour take, 
Whose ways on bliss the soul to Heaven raise, 


Scek to Le known by acts af glorious name, 
Gaining the tibyte fram the wise and good 5 
Climb the cough paw) that on to glory leads, 
To noblest aotions which adorn the breast. 
To Ileaven only consecrate shy fame, 
Nor, too ambitious, e’er delight ia blead 5 
It is not slaughter decorates his deeds, 


Ox makes the congy'ror feel more highly blest, 


This transient scene stil hurries to a clese, 
Anil honest werth’s the happiest prize below ; 
Vor if remember’d as the scourge of maa, 
Praises are canceil’d by the curse thar’s given ! 


4 Where is the joy t’inerease thy neighbour's woes ? 


Or cause the tear from widow'd eyes to flow ? 
When after all this jaurney’s but a span, 
A thoru-wove way, grich leads up un to Heaven: 
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Tirocinium Medicum; or a Dissertation 
on the Duties of Youth apprenticed to the 
Medical Profession. By William Cham- 
berlain. Pp. 253. For the Author. Price 7s. 
London: 1812. 


To your dashing young men of fortune, 
who think they have learned enough already ; 
to those who, (if there are masters that wil! 
permit it), come down stairs in a morning, 
and lounge about the shop and surgery in a 
clean flannel gown, silk stockings, and red 
slippers, until breakfast time; or, to those 
wiio, without having any business to take 
them from behind the counter, are never seen 
to wear a pair of shoes, but pound their 
moriar, aud roi their pills, in a pair of jockey 
boots with tops turned down to their ancles, 
in the hottest sumioer weather, to such as 
these, who take much more pains to Jearn 
the best composition for cleaning boot-tops, 
and spend more of their valuable time in 
taking spots out of the leather, than in study- 
ing the Kdinburgh Pharmacopeeia, or learn- 
ing to dress a blister, to such, I do not ad- 
dress myself. These high gentlemen, who, 
have servants to wait on them, would despise 
and laugh at many of the precepts here in- 
culcated ; 

No ; the directions given in the succeeding 
pages, are addressed to the young pupil, fa- 
voured by nature with a good disposition, do- 
cile, tractable, and willing to make himself 
useful; whose parents, unable to pay a very 
heavy fee, have bound him to aa Apothecary, 
whose business, not yet fully established, will 
not allow him to keep an assistant; nor, 
perhaps, forthe first two or three years of 
his getting into business, even an errand boy 
—who, tor that very reason, must sweep the 
shop, keep it clean ; and, after he has made 
up the medicines, carry them out to the pa- 
tients ; who must, in addition to these em- 
ployments, find time to post his-books, and 
write out his bills—aye, and at the beginuing 
of the ensuing year, deliver thei too. 

Tats is as good an aecount cs we con 
give of the work before us. Apothecatics 
are a link uniting science and trade, skill 
and labour. Those who enter the pro- 
fession meaning to be gentlemen, are of- 
fended with some things which become 
their duty : others who look to profit, as 
_tradesmen, haye been the means of low- 
ering it, in the eyes of the public, and 
of sending a considerable part of that 
public to physicians and druggists, as the 
least costly means of making up prescrip- 
tions. Tat skill and attention should be 

Vou. (Lit, Pan, Dee. 1812.) 
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vemunerated, admits of no dispute: yet 
a family in moderate circumstances losing 
its head after a long illness, must but too 
often mect an impossipility in attempting 
to pay the apothecaries bill, Neverthe- 
less, there is much truth in the cbserva~ 
tions of this author, that those who can 
pay, and who are happily restored to 
health, do not always keep their vows ; 
i. e. their generous resolvtions made dure 
ing their sufferings. But is not this a 
hazard incurred in common with all pro- 
fessions ? Only those whose fee is paid 
before advice, are sure of payment; but 
what say the mass of the proficients in 
these professions to the favours of for= 
tune ?—Are they generally wealthy ? 

To parents whose children must make 
their way in the world, we recommend 
this little volame, if they have thoughts 
of placing any of them as medical men, 
A youth should be told before-hand what 
he has to expect ; and parents should be 
informed what their sons are previously 
to go through ‘ere they can be considered 
as settled in the world. 

This is not a treatise on the duty of 
masters to their apprentices, but of ap- 
prentices to their masters, It is a procti- 
cal treatise. Most youths may be the bet- 
‘er for reading it. It must be owned, 
however, that some whose early years 
have been reproachab!le with misconduct, 
ailied to what Mr. C. exposes, have, in 
ofier life, been ornaments to the profes- 
sion. ‘There is great difference between 
the heed ‘essness of boyhood from the un- 
formed habit of attention ; and that ma- 
levolent disposition which being evil its 
self, finds evil in every thing. Pride, 
indolencs, obstinacy, indocility, or fixed 
habits of vice, may justify expulsion—a 
procedure frequently recommended by 
Mr. C. Nevertheless, prudence may of- 
ten accomplish by milder methods, a 
more effectual reformation: and this is 
due to benevolence. 

Benevolence is the glory of the medi- 
cal art. But practitioners too often fore 
get this glory. They forget morals too: 
even Mr. C, stipulates for the unioterrupt- 
ed Sunday services of his pupil ; without 
any reference to moral duties. ‘This is bad 
practice : the best apothecaries we have 
known — staunch churchmen, too, made 
a point of attending public worsh'p once 
on the Sunday, aud. once they usually 
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995] Tirocintum 
allowed the attendance of their assistants. 
Management and principle will do much : 
and ought to do it; or else all virtuously 
disposed youths should avoid the projes- 
sion |! 

Mr. C. we say, appears here asa prac- 
tical man ; the following are practical re- 
marks. Speaking of loss of time in early 
life: he gives his opinion on a fashionable 
practice. 


Apropos of private theatricals —Although 
IT would not wish to be understood to cou- 
demn all manner of private representation, 
by wholesale, yet Iam decided!y of opinion 
that a youth cannot have a propensity more 
tending to destroy his tiaie, take off his at- 
tention from his business, lead him iato im- 
ploper company and expences, than a taste 
for spouting, and acting plays at private the- 
atres ; it grows ‘upon him lke the itch for 

ambling ; it absorbs all consideration for his 
Upon his Pharmacopeeia, as it lies 
open, he places the Cheats of Scapin, which, 
on the master’s approach, he whips into his 
ocket.—Instead of the works of Cullen or 
Beli, he is studying the works of Otway or 
Congreve; and instead of writing out Mr. 
Aberoethy’s Lectures, he is writing ont the 
part of Jafiicr or Romeo, in which he pro- 
oses to appear at the Lyceum, or in Berwick 
Street; his ambition is, not to aim at the 
celebrity of a Hunter, a Cheselden, ora La- 
voisier, bat to have it said, that he plays 
Octavian in the Mountaineers better than 
Kemble; or Hob in the Well better than 
Emery. 

Had a young man upon trial no other fail- 
ing but that, so fascinatjug is the practice, so 
ditlicult to be got rid of, so overcoming the 
Inclinatjon, that, with me, that talent alone 
would be a reason for my rejeciing him. 

I know a very respectable man, whom 
Nature certainly intended for a sehoolapaster, 
and who, in the covrse of more than half a 
century, educated more than half the chil- 
dren of the nobility and gentry of the sister 
kingdom.—If this good man had any fiiling, 
it was that of making his scholars spouters, 
and being too fond of converting his school- 
yoom into a little theatre, for his pupils to act 
plays in :—the consequence was, that many 
of them were so raw away with by the play- 
acting mania, that instcad of becoming useful 
members of society, afier leaving school, 
and endeavouring to raise themselves into 
eminence at the bar, in the pulpit, the 
compting-house ; instead of giving their minis 
to usefal pursuits, they have ran away from 
their parents, and given up all their con- 
nexions—all their hopes of rising in the 
world, for the miserable gratification of see- 
ing themselves ‘strut and fret their hour” 


Medicum. {006 
in imaginary dignity, as mock kings and 
queens, on the boards of a country barn or 
wezcon-house, the associates of itinerants 
and vagrants, struggling, throughout the best 
time of their lives, with poverty, which they 
have courted, and galled by the contempt or 
pity of those who knew them formerly, and 
kuew, that they might have done better if 
they had chosen it! 


The following we insert on two ac- 
counts: first, as it instances some of the 
personal inconveniencies attending the 
practice of physic; and secondly, as it 
opens part of the character of a man whose 
lite Mr. Chamberlayne proposes to publish 
for the amusement, edification, and re- 
probation of the public. 


To have his rest broken, by nocturnal calls, 
it so certainly the lot of a Medicel Man, aud 
especially if he has much Midwilery practice, 
that unless he has both constitution to endurg 
it, and resolution to submit to it cheerfully, 
he had better relinquish the idea of practising 
physic. 

It were well if he could promise himself a 
good night's rest after a fatiguing duy, provided 
a labour, or some serious and sudden indis- 
position of a patient should require him to be 
called up ; but very frequently he will be 
called out in frost aud snow, storms and tem- 
pests, on the mast frivolous occasions. A 
person shall be very ill for three or four days 
—and at last, never think of sending until 
an uyseasonable hour, 

Some patients have no mercy on their mes 
dical attendant, and think because they pa 
for what they have, he ought to come at all 
hours of the night, whether wanted or not. 

There was no greater pest to the medical 
men, that had the honour of his custom, 
than old COOKE, the Miser, who died some 
short tine ago at the age of 80, leaving be- 
hind him the enormous sum of one hundred 
and twenty-seven thousand pounds, in the 
3 per cent. Consols, with which he never as- 
sisted any one individual, nor ever did any 
gaod in ihe course of that long life!!! This 
old man would without ceremony go to the 
houses of apothecaries, and have them called 
up at four or five iu the morning, to admi- 
nister some medicine for a complaint in his 
bowels; which he would want to have made 
up for twopence ; if this was refused, he 
would go as far as fourpence, but if it was to 
cost siapeazce, he would ga to another shop, 
and call the house up fpr a peanyworth of 
Jalap; for, he said he would sooner bear the 
pain in his gnts all day, thaa pay such a great 
deal of money 2s SIXPENCE for physic. 

Many are the anecdotes of the tricks this 
avaricious old man used to play, to cheay 
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Medical men of their time and save his 
money; sach as putting on ragged cloaths 
and going as a pauper to Mr. Sannders, aud 
other gentlemen, to have gratuitous advice 
for his eyes—getting a Letter for a Dispen- 
sary, and attending there as a decayed trades- 
man, for several weeks, until detected. 

Having an ulcer on his leg, which (he 
being of a gross habit of body) alarmed him, 
he employed a Mr. Pigeon, that lived nearly 
opposite him in White Lion Street, Penton- 
ville, to cure it. “* How jong ao you think 
‘* it will be before you can cure it?” =“ A 
“month.” * And how much must I give 
“ you?" Pigeon, who saw that the sore 
was not of any great importance, answered 
A guinea.” 

«© Very well,” replied Cooke; ** but mark 
« this—a guinea is an immense sum of mo- 
** ney, and when I agree for sums of such 
magnitude, IT go upon the system of 
NO CURE NO PAY,” so if Iam not 
“cured at the expiration of the month, I 
“* pay you nothing.” This was agreed to. 

After diligent attendance for several days, 
the wound was so near being healed, that 
Cooke expressed himself satisfied, and wouid 
not let Pigeon see it any more. However, 
within two or three days of the month being 
up, the old fellow got some sort of plaster, 
with EupHorstium in it, from a farrier, and 
made a ew ulcer on the place where the for- 
mer had been, and sending for Pigeon on the 
last day of the month, shewed him that his 
Jeg was not well, and that of course the 
guinea he had agreed for was forfeited ! 

This story the old fellow used to tell of 
himself with great satisfaction, and used to 
ca!) it plucking a Pigeon.” 

When on his death-bed, he sent for seve- 
ral Medical men; some would not attend— 
among thase who went to him, Afr. Al- 
dridge, of Pentonville, was one. Him he 
permitted to send him some medicine. 

At one of the interviews, he earnestly 
intreated Mr. Aldridge to tell him candidly 
how long he thought he might live. ‘The 
answer was, that probably he migié last six 
days.— 

Cooke, eollecting as much of his almost 
exhausted sirength as he could, started up in 
bed. 

«© And are you not,” said he, ‘* a disho- 
nest man—a rogue!—a robber! to serve 
so?” As how, Sir?” asked Mr. 


Aldridge, with surprize. 

‘* Why, Sir, you are no better than a 
4s piekpesie--f0 goto rob me of my gold, 
‘© hy sending in two draughts aday to a man 
* that all your physic will noi keep alive 
‘* above six days!—Get out of my house, 
** and never come near me again!!" 


D. Crimmin's Dissertation ox 


‘address, or virtue. 


A Dissertation on Rhetoric, translated from 
the Greek of Aristotle. By D. M. Crime 
min, Esq. 8vo. pp. 476. Price 10s. Gd. 

Stockdale, London, 1811. 

Tue reputation of Aristotle was 
formerly so predominant that questions 
of every kind were decided by his deg- 
mata, Its seems to have been his fate, 
from the days of his disciple Alexander, | 
to have given the ton to Philosophy, 
Ethics, Poetry, Natural History, and 
other studies. He certainly possessed 
much general knowledge, acquired by 
conversation with the works of the most 
eminent authors of all countries; and these 
he procured with much care and pains. 
But not to enter on the merits of this 
eminent philosopher and tutor, it is suffi- 
cient to observe, that his principles form 
the basis of almost all our modes of 
studying the belles lettres; whether we 
are aware of it or not. There is a 
kind of iraditionary adherence to many 
of his maxims; not now because they 
are his, bat because they wee origi- 
nally drawn from nature; although we 
may have received them put into form 
and order by him. We do not now 
appeal to his authority to settle a dis- 
pute, as if his nagie were all in al; 
but we appeal to nature from whoe 
operations his reflections, principles, and 
observations were deduced. 

Whatever be the importance attriba- 
ted to his authority, we cannot but. c- 
cept with pleasure any means of adi is 
tional familiarity with his works. Hs 
treatise here translated, is valuable e = 
pecially on two accounts,—as conta ning 
princi; les to be reduced to practice by 
those who studied the art of persua ion; 
and—as recording a number of saying‘, 
remarks, or anecdotes, of charactcrs, whu 
were eminevt in their day, fur talents, 
It contains also, 
strong delineations of character; and 
much of the ethical 1, intermingled among 
the rhetorical. It is not an easy boek to 
tran late: besides a competent know- 
ledge of the language—not very smooth 
or familiar—in which it 1s written, 
quires en imimate acquaintance with 
the manners of the people for whom it 
was composed ; with a kind of tact, nat 
to be acquired, but natural, which reas 
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dily hits the true sense of a passage. 
Besides this, the translator should possess 
such an extensive knowledge of the 
English language, and the works of our 
best authors, as dextrously to substitute 
expressions popular, or at least acknow- 
ledged among us, for those which depen- 
ding on double meaning, bombast, or 
peculiarity of turn, or of sound in the 
Greck, cannot possibly be rendered out 
of one language into another with pre- 
cision. 

For the benefit of the English reader, 
the translator should also complete the 
information contained in some passages, 
by stating the occasion of them, in his 
notes, As ia the instance of the pro- 
verb alluding to the ** Carpathian.hare ;” 
it would be well to add, that originally 
the island of Carpathus was without 
hares, as we learn fiom Julius Pollux, 
and Eustathius on Homer ; but a male and 
female being procured by the ixhabilants 
they bred such miu‘titudes, as overrun 
the whole island and, consumed the fruits 
of the earth ; whence arose the proverb, 
which was applied to those who suffered 
in consequence of the fulfilment of their 
own earnest desires. When Aristotle ex- 
poses the extravagant hyperbole of a 
poet, who to express bandy legs, says of 
a man 

His legs are as crooked as parsley, 


the reference is to such terminations of 
the human figure in foliage, as we repre 
hended in our first volume page 713: they 
were common, as ornament especially, and 
still are ; but the_conzruity between the 
upper part of the human figure, the body 
and arms, and spiral or convoluted foliage 
can never be admitted. Of some of the 
poetical beauties and errors our own 
Shakespeare would have furnished appli- 
cable instances; and these would have 
diversified and enlivened the chapters 
where they are most necessary. 

{In proot of what we have asserted, 
that the precepts of Aristotle do really 
govern our public speakers, though sc)- 
dom drawn directly from his works, we 
adduce his advice on the subject of legal 
pleading 

Practical exemplifications of his rules 
may be heard any day in Westminster 
Hall; and in fact, these directions have 
very much tbe air of being composed for 
modern use and application, Were-these 


and some other chapters printed separately — 


in a pamphlet, the public would readily 
accept them as the dictates of a modern 
author. In what have later ages improved 
on the Greeks ? 

Of the Laws. 

I mean to show herein, what use can be 
made of the laws for the purpose of per- 
suading or dissuading; for undertaking an 
accusation or a defence. When the advo- 
cate shall perceive any written law to make 
against his cause, he must have recourse to 
common Jaw and equity, and maintain that 


the latter are incomparably more certain than | 


the others, and considerably more friendly 
to justice. He may also maintain that ‘ the 
import of a judge’s deciding according to con- 
science and equity, means nothing more than 
that his authority is not to be slavishly bound 


down by an attachment to the written Jaws.” 
and he may further advance in favour of: 


equity, ** that it is as permanent and un- 
changeable as the common law, which is 
conformable to nature ; whereas written laws 
are variable, and of short duration.” This 
sentiment is confirmed by the Antigone of 
Sophocles, when the princess, in her justi- 
fication, alleges, ‘* that if she has contra- 
vened the jaws of Creon, it was in order that, 
she might be more free to obey a law of su- 
perio: authority, though not numbered ae 
mong those which were written;” for in, 
addition to the passage we have quoted before, 
she says, 

** I with candour confess that I’ve done without 

fear, 


That which more than your king, or his laws, I.. 


revere,” 


Besides, the advocate may urge in remon- 
strance, ** that whatever is just ought to be 
attended with the circumstances. of truth, 
reality, and efficient advantage to mankind, 
and not be imaginary, or dependent upon 
opinion or appearance ; that those condiuons 
not being found in the Jaw of which he 
speaks, he is free to say, that it does not 
even deserve the name of law, because it. 
does not discharge the functions of one.” 
He may likewise urge, ‘* that the jndge’s 
province is established ppon those matters 
which regard justice, as is that of a person 
conversant in metallic knowledge to decide 
upon monies, in order to discern what is 
counterfeit and of impure alloy, from that 
which is pure aud legally authorized.” In 
like manner, he may maintain, “ that it is 
the part of an honest man to attach more 
value to tue wiwridéen than the written law, 
and even to follow and regulate his conduct 
ty the former rather than the latter.’ It 
will also be for the advocate to obserre whe- 
ther the law, which is unfavourable to his 
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tase, be not contrary to another law of re- 
pute, or whether it be not at variance with 
itself ; for it sometims happens, that one law 
enacts, forexample, That all sorts of con- 
tracts and agreements be available; and 
another forbids, «* That any person should 
Contract to the prejudice of the existing laws 
and established ordinances.” He should also 
endeavour to distinguish whether the law in 
oat be not ambiguous, and subject to 

ivers interpretations, in order to see in what 
manner it may be turned; for, if it be pos- 
sible to give it a@ construction which will at 
once establish his right, or be of any use to 
his cause, he should immediately adopt it, 
and turn it to his own account. He should 
furthermore consider whether the law which 
is opposed to him, as of valid authority, had 
hot been enacted for purposes which can no 
longer hold, or from circumstances which no 
longer exist. If he establishes this, he may 
insist upon abrogating and discrediting the 
jaw itself, 

But if it happen that a certain law makes 
tn favour of the advocate, then he can re- 
monstrate to the advantage of the written 
/aws, that although the judges make oath 
that they will pronounce according to their 
consciences in equity, itis by no means to 

e snpposed that they are absolutely free to 
judge as they think fit, dispensing with the 
aws dagelt but that the oath was en- 
joined, in order that, if perchance the méan- 
ing of a law were so intricate as to preclude 
their understanding it, they should recollect 
that oath, for fear of violating the enactment, 
and committing an injustice.” An advocate 
may also contend for the value of law-autho- 
rity, ** that as no one proposes to himself 
the acquisition of what is merely a general 
good, but always that which is meet and 
useful to hintself in particular; such a con- 
sideration should be the more obligatory upon 
maintaining the written laws, as being esta- 
blished in states only to answer the end of 
some particular necessities.” He may further 
argue in their favour, * that a /egis/alor will 
in vain establish laws, if they are nut to be 
strictly observed; for to make Jaws, and not 
to obsetve to them, is the same thing as if 
ihey were never made.” He may also urge, 
*‘ that if in the arts in general, it is dange- 
rous to wish the appearance of being more 
learned than thase who are masters thereof,— 
for instance in medicine to pretend going be- 
yond the advice and prescription of our phy- 
sician,—the same remaik will more strongly 
apply to the laws: for, the want of faith in 
a physician is not so prejudicial to the cure 
of a patient, as the habitof contravening and 
eluding the laws of a prince is eontrary to the 
geod of the state.” Finally, it may te urged 
“* that to seek a refinement upon ihe laws, 
and to pretend to greater wisdom than they 


contain, is what has ever been prohibited by 
the most estimable ordinances.” 

What more can be said by a modern 
special pleader? all that is wanting to 
‘perfect the picture, is precepts on amp- 
litude of the wig, the whiteness of the 
band, and the free foldings of the gown. 
Most certainiy we are justified in recom- 
mending Aristotle to the better acquaint- 
ance of the profession of the law. d 

One of the most striking chapters is 
that in which Aristotle describes the man- 
ners of the different ages and ranks of 
life. His distinction of the ages, with 
their dispositions is peculiarly happy :— 
but we must select a shorter chapter. 


Of the Disposition of Nobles. 

This rank renders those who hold it in so- 
ciety much more ambitious than other men ; 
for mankind are so constituied as to desire an 
augmentation of whatever they may already 
possess ; and as nobility is a cer‘ain honour 
derived from ancestry, it is not to be wone 
dered that nobies should seek to be even 
greater than they are. : A 

This rank possesses the bad quality of ins 
clining those who hold it, towards a contempt 
for others, especially those who derive either 
title or office from their fathers, or who are 
esteemed for similar considerations, For, as 
the duration of such distinctions in a house 
is more honourable than if they were newly 
created, so they lead the possessors to plume 
themselves the higher npon them. 

There is a wide difference between a man 
who is simply noble, and one who has noé 
degenerated: the former owes every thing to 
birth, and the virtue of ancestry; but the 
latter is far more considerable of himself, in 
not having deviated from the virtuous path 
of his progenitors, and in maintaining their 
lustre by his own personal cxcellencies. This 
latter characier is not very frequent among 
those who pique thenselves most upon their 
nobility ; in whom for the most part, there 
is nothing elevated or worthy of homage, to 
be remarked. 

Great men in general are voforiunate in 
not always giving to the woild, successors 
who resemble them, as it does not invariably 
happen that the best lands produce the most 
excellent fruits. When a lineage is gootl, 
it for some time commonly produces persons 
of rare and distinguished merit; after whieh 
it degenerates into a contrary produce. “Thus 
we sce people of the most exalted minds, 
and finest understandings, after a cer‘aiy ume 
giving to the world a succession of either 
fools or madmen,-—witness the children ot 
Alcibiades, aud those of the elder Dionystug 
of Syracuse; the posterity of Cinion, of 
ricles, and of Socraies. 
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- Witness, also, the imbecile posterity of 
many a man who raised himself to fame 
end to honon:s in the British islands! 
But when we see the instances adduced 
by Aristotle of the degeneracy of descen- 
dants, can we any longer indulge wonder 
at the spectacles belield in Bond S:reet? 
at the characters who surround the gaming 
tab:es in the neighbourhood of the court ; 
or--not to omit the city; — at the 
* Whereas’s” we meet with, announcing 
the insolvency of sons whose sires were 
the pillars of credit; the men of men for 
prompts, and paying at sight ? 

The difficulty of finding adequate 
words in translating may be exemplitied 
in the famous instance of the cupping in- 
struments, mentioned by Aristotle. ‘Lhe 
Original term implies united without im- 
plying by the intervention of any sub- 
stence whatever: whereas our English 
term olue expresses a specific article as the 
means of conjunction. The passage is 
‘Curious in itself, as a testimony to the 
antiquity of that method of taking away 
“bicod, 

With respect to metaphors, we must also 
take care that they be not far-leiched, but 
drawn from things which are approximate, 
and of the same species, in order that, if 
we name a thing, wiich has had no deno- 
Minaiion before, we may do it in such a 
manner as to cause no doubt of its being ap- 
prupriately so called, on account of the per- 
, fect relation between the name and the thing : 
as, for instauce, in the following weil-known 

enigna— 


« A wondrous feat perform'd by fire I've secn, 
Brass firmly glu'd upon a person's skin.” 


For, as the manner of applying enpping in- 
struments has no name, and fo g/we, and to 
app'y such things, are both the means of 
making one thing adhere to another, he 
_ who composed the enigma used the word 
gue, in order the beiter to express the me- 
thod in which cupping-instruments are ap- 
plied. 

From what we have already said, the 
knowledge of haman natare in which 
this book abounds, with its particular 
direction toward the eloquence of the 
bar, will be readi'y inferred ; there are also 
‘ treated in it a variety of topics, the mere 
.umeration of which would too much en- 
gross our pages. 

The traisiator has not studied elegance 
in the t les of some of the chapters. 
likely enough that Aristotle was ta- 


St. Quentin's First Rudiments of General Grammar. 
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ken for a conjuror formerly, from similar 
mai adresse ia those who lectured on his 
writings. ‘ How to know whether a 
thing has or has not been done :"== to 


| know whether a thing is possible, or im- 


| 
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possible :"—** ‘To know when a thing 
will happen :"’—'Phese titles, in sound at 
least, remind us of those enquiries which 
put in motion the oracle of the sieve and 
shears, But of the version itself we in- 
cline to think respectfully. Though faith- 
ful, it is deficient ; as all must be, which 
do not illustrate some of the propositions 
by instances drawn from late authority. 
But it is creditable to the talents and 
industry cf Mr. Crimmio. The under- 
taking opens a vast field of learning, 
which only a veteran scholar can occupy : 
but were it occupied by such an one, his 
treatise could scarcely avoid becoming 
uncommonly interesting, including infi- 
nite pleasure and delight. Mr. C. has 
adhered much to Riccoboni, whose Latin 
version he deemed most faithful; but has 
depended on the French version of M. 
Cassandre in places distinguished by dif- 
ficulty. He lias also adopted that writer's 
arrangement, against which we oppose 
no remarks. ‘Ihe Greek edition used is 
that of Duval, Paris 1619. 
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The First: Rudiments of General Gram- 
mar, applicable to all Languages, in twelve 
elementary Lessons. By D. St. Quentim, 
M. A. Sm. 8vo. Price 5s. Longman and 
Co. London: 1812. 

‘T's author assures us that his plan 
as been the subject of experience, and 
has succeeded, in his own establishment, 
andin a seminary of repute ;—that how- 
ever it might be doubted of, yet 
that children of six years old do really 
comprehend it, We are glad of it, be- 
cause nothing is so convincing as facts, 
We should else have feared that for young 
children, the principles of the book, had 
been too abstract. ‘Lhe author recom- 
mends descriptive couniers to be drawn 
at hazard: with fines and rewards, We 
are atraid he makes his young folks men 
and women too soon. For the rest the 
book is notamiss. An acquaintance with 
the general principles of grammar, varied 
though they be, in every spoken language, 
cannot but be useful in the progress of 
learning to every intelligent student. 


| 

i 
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Conseils & ma Fille. Nouveaux Contes. 
Par J.N. Bouilly, Auteur des Contes 3 ma 
Fille. 1 vol. 12mo0. Price 6s. Colburn, 
London, 1812. 


In the introduction to this little work, 
M. Boui!ly informs his daughter that, 
** he is not going to alarm her with the atis- 
terity of censure, or with profound and 
melancholy maxims; but his aim is to 
instruct her without her even perceiving it ; 
to charm: study by variety ; to persuade by 
example ; and, above all, to attract her 
confidence by sentiment; which he con- 
ceiveg to be the surest method of gaining 
his purpose.” 

With this intention he has taken his 
anecdotes from history, and principally 
from what he has actually seen himself 
in the different classes of society with 
which he has mixed. Of course these 
Conseils are interesting, and they are 
pleasingly narrated; but as we under- 
stand they are preparing in an English 
dress, we shall abstain from any further 
notice at present, than merely enumerating 
the contents. 

Les Oiseaux de Madame Helvétius; la 
Robe fevilleemorte de Madame Couin; la 
Romance de Dalayrac; Je Petit Diner, on les 
Amies de Pension; le Charme de la Voix; 
le Premier Pas dans Je Monde; les ‘Pabiettes 
de Florian; les ‘Trois Genres ; la Quéte au 
Bal; 'Héroisme Filial; les Présomptions ; 
Jes Soaurs de la Charité; les Dangers d'un Bou 


Mot; le Cfhoix dun Epoux ; Arbre de Ca- 


tinat; Conclusion. 


dA New Grammar of the French Language. 
By D. St. Quentin, M. A. Sin, 8vo. Long- 
manand Co. London: 18:2, 
How far this grammar is new, we 
cannot take on us to determine ; but we 
think the author quite as much at home 
in the French language as in genera: gram- 
mar. His preface contains sensible ob- 
servations on the progress of this branch 
of learning in young persons; who ought 
not to be hurried, in such exercises. The 
grammar itself so far as we perceive may 
be useful ; and the arranging of the Eng- 
lish words in the sequence of the French 
idiom, cannot fail of impressing on the 
learner, at least, a correct notion of his 
own language, and by reflection of that 
which he is studying. 


St. Quintiu’s New Grammar of lie Freuch Language. 


An Old Officer turned Financier, A Plan 
wherein simplé and easy Remedies are pro= 
posed to avert the National Calamities, and 
increase the Public Revenue by the Im- 
provement of Morals. London: for the 
Author, Sherwood; and Co. 1812. 


We meet Mr. Quarter- Master Brom 
ley, again, with his usual good-humour, 
his matters of fact, and his laudable at- 
tention to morals. He complains heavily 
of the public vices of this nation, — of 
the metropolis especially, and he proposes 
to employ in public services those who 
are now, not merely idlers but pests to 
society, He thinks the loose women 
might make clothing for the army and 
navy ; and thus they would be saved from 
perishing by want; while our brave de- 
fenders would be moreadvantageously sup 
plied. His statements deserve the atten 
tion of the benevolent.—If his plaus were 
about to be adopted, we should object 
against his notions of erecting new build- 
inys: the expense would deter us; try 
smaller experiments first. 

We confess, however, that we should 
be glad if Workhouses were really refuges 
where those who inclined to work might 
Jind employment ;--where applicants might 
earn a trifle daily, enough for subsistence, 
till they could be better known and pro- 
vided for, Such a pullic establishment 
free, and humanely administered, would 
da much toward clearing our streets: it 
may be tried by a moderate subscription, 
and without extensive structures: fhe 
principles of it are PUBLICITY, MILDNESS, 
and PERSEVERANCE, ‘The causes assigne 
ed by this writer for the evils he com- 
plaias of, are, we fear, inherent in the 
human mind: public policy can controu) 
only thé outward act, which produces 
public injury. Mr. B. censures severely 
Ministers of the Gospel who descant by 
the hour on doctrines, but suffer Lrothels 
to exist as it were, next door to their places 
of worship. Ife censures the theatres,— 
bagnios, —- recewing houses, &c. adding 


| that * there are no less than rwo THOU- 


sanD houses of this description in Lon- 
don and vicinity.” Where is the wonder 
that cur taxes increase ? 

This old soldier cuts and slashes all 
around him: we sha!l notice a few of his 
facts. 
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It is an absdlute. fact, says Mr. BK. that 
the soldiers of the Portuguese army will not 
even drivk the liquor allowed them by the 
government, and almost invariably sell it to 
the Buitish ; this may serve to shew their ad- 
vantage over us in this respeet : but sorry am 
I to observe, that many of the Spanish mu- 
leteers, who have been employed in carrying 
supplies to our army, have got into the habit 
‘of drinking, from our example, and, like 
the Indians of America, have imbibed the 
vices, rather than the virtues, of the British ; 
these will, doubiless, become a pest to so- 
ciety, at the termination of the war: indeed, 
their wives and families have already felt the 
sad effects of their intemperance, and such is 
the opinion of the Spanish and Portuguese 
peasantry on our propensity to this vice, 
that they consider it next to an impossibility 
fora British soldier, or sailor, to keep sober, 
so long as ke has the means of procuring li- 
quor. 

-- Sixpence per day is always charged to the 
soldier for his provisions on foreign service, 
or on board ship, so that it has been found 
next to impossible io keep them out of debt 
in Spain and Portugal, after completing them 
with necessaries. 

The immense demands for the army and 
navy, with washing, ironing, and making 
their own apparel, would probably employ 
two hundred thousand hands; and I have 
not the least doubt but we should find that 
nuniber of persons in England fit subjects 
for those Institutions, wien we take into ae- 
count the number of unfortanate creatures in 
the various sea-ports, and other large towns. 
It is said, that Plymouth alone contains 
7,000 prostitutes, nutwithsianding the peni- 
tentiary establishment there, by Dr. Hay ker 
and others. 

The following is capable of being reformed 
by proper authority: 

the Lascars, Chinese, &c. on their arrival 
in this country, are generally first accosted, 
and entrapped by common prostitutes, why 
make it their study to earn certain fami iar 

. phrases of those languages, by which means 
the poor strangers are robbed and plundered, 

-and return to their native land with diseases 
and impressions by no means favourable to 
this country: on the contrary, they doubt- 
Jess on being questioned, ‘* what have those 

’ Christians taught you in their own country, 

. who are constantly preaching to us here ?" the 

‘answer would naturaliy be, “ they teach you 

- here, what they themse ¥es do not practice at 
home !” indeed our religion is rated sa low 

ia some of their ideas, that to be 4 christian, 

it is only necessary to put on a pair of Eng. 
lish sailor's trowsers, and they insiavtly be- 

come one, and this is sometimes used as a 

threat when they are vexed by any of their 

companions, 


A Licut. Parke, of the 2d batt 7th regt., 
who diced suddenly, in Portugal, at the com- 
mencement of the campaign, was interred on 
an eminence near the town of Guarda ; and 
as the bearers, who were soldiers, had to carry 
the corpse a considerable distance, it was nee 
cessary to provide some refreshment, such as 
bread and cheese, which was given them 
afier the service was performed ; and as num- 
bers of the inhabitants had followed the pro- 
cession to the spot, and the circumstance was 
novel, the crowd was so great, that many of 
them could not approach near enough to ob- 
serve the ceremony, and imagined that the 
bread and cheese was intended to be put into 
the grave for the purpose of subsisting the de- 
ceased to another world, and this idea was 
generally credited for a considerable time. 

We add the above fact stated by this old 
soldier, as it may afford some explanation 
to a matter noticed in our XI. Vol. 
p> 1069. 


Original Hymns for Sunday Schools, pp. 
54, price 6d. Conder, London, 1812. 


A pleasing series of poetry intended 
for children, and level to their capacities, 
we subjoin a specimen. 

HYMN XXXIIL 
Upon the Pleasures of Industry and Con- 
tentment, 
Some thiok ita hardship to work for their bread, 

Aitho’ for our good it was meant ; 

But those who don’t work have no fight to be fed. 

And the icle are never content. 

An honest employment brings pleasure and gain, 

And makes us our troubles forget ; 

For those who work hard have no time to com- 
plain ; 

A nd ’tis better to labour than fret. 

Andif we had riches, they could not procure, 

A happy and peaceable mind: 

Rich people have trouble as well as the poor, 

Although of a different kind. 

It signifies not, what our stations have been, 

Nox whether we're little or great; 

For happiness lies in the temper within, 
And not in the ou! ward estate. 

We oniy nved labour as hard as we can 
For ali that our bodies may need, 

Still doiny our duty to God and to man, 
And we shail be happy.indeed. 


— 
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LITERARY REGISTER. 
Authors, Editors, and Publishers are particularly 
requested to forward to the Literary Panorama 
Office, post-paid, tie titles, prives, and other 
particulars of works tr hand, or pullished, for 
insertion in this department of the work. 
WORKS ANNOUNCED FOR PUBLICATION. 


ANTIQUITIES. 

To be published on the Ist of December. Num- 
ber I. (containing Peterborouzh Cathedral) of a 
Graphic and Uistorical Description of the Ca- 
thedrals of Great Britain,—The plates t» be en- 
gtaved by Mr. Storer, from drawings representing 
the most interesting features of these ancient and 
magnificent structures, with general and interior 
views.—The work to be pubiished in numbers, 
each containing the history of one of the cathe- 
drais, illustrated by at least eight highly finished 
engravings. Super-royal octavo 12s. demy octavo, 
7s. 64.—Fhe whole to be comprised in four hand- 
some octavo volumes.—*,* A few copies to be 
printed on quarto, with procfs of the plates. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Preparing for publication, a Dictionary of all 
Living Authors, Male and Female, of the British 
Empire, specifying the time and place of their 
nativity, residence and station of life, and the 
titles of their works ehronologically arranged.— 
In order to render tivis work as perfect as possible, 
the publisher earnestly solicits authors, booksel- 
lers, and all who feel interested in its accuracy, 
to favour him with information on the subjects 
which it is designed to embrace: and he antici- 
pates their assistance with the greatest confidence, 
as they must be sensible that this would be the 
Most effectual method of preventing error and 
Misrepyesentation. 


COMMERCE. 

Mr. Milburn’s work on Oriental Commerce, 
in two quarto volumes, with numerous charts by 
Mr. Arrowsmith, is in such a state of forwarduess, 
that it is expecied to appear early in Jannary. 

DRAMA. 

Mr. A, Becket, authes of Lucianus Redivivus, 
has reacly for the press, and propases to publish, 
by subscription, in two octavo volumes, Shake- 
speare Sct Free, or the Language of the Poei as- 
serted ; being an examen of the reaciagy and 
interpretations of the later editors, comprised in 
a series of sixteen hundred notes, and further i)- 
Justrative cf the move difficult passages in his 


plays. 


EDUCATION. 

In course of the ensuing month will be pub- 
lished a Grammar of the English language ; with 
criticel and explanatory notes, questions for ex- 
aminations, appropriare exercises, a system of de- 
rivation, an ample elucidation of the different 
species of figurative language, the principls of 
composition, &c. by John Grant, A.M. This 
work will contain a complete course of gram- 
matical instructian, affording superior facilines to 


teachers, and practically edapted to every class of 


learners, 
GEOGRAPHY. 
Mr. Newhom, of Hackney, intends publish- 
ing, the ensuing Christmas, Geographical Insti- 
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tutes, Being a compendious and practical intro- 
duction to the Science of Geography 3 adapted for 
the il!ustrativa and study of ancient and modern 
history, and designed as a magual in teaching and 
learning the use of maps, chatts, and globes. 
HISTORY. ‘ 

The Rev. B. Brook of Tutbury, has in the press 
the Lives of the Puritans, containing a Biographi- 
cal account of those Divines who distinguished 
themseives in the cause of Religious Liberty, from 
the Reformation under Queen Elizabeth, to the 
Act of Uniformity in 1662, in 3 vol. 8vo. This 
work will comprise a rezular series of the History 
of Nonconformists, during a period of one hun- 
dred years, without at all interfering with any 
publication yet extant, but will form a compre- 
hensive appendage to Neale’s History of the \’u- 
titans, and Palmer's Nonconformist’s Memorial, 
including a Register of those Nonconformist Di- 
vines, who died previous to the Act of Unifor- 
mity. The materials of this work are wholly col- 
lected from faithfal historical records and numet- 
ous M.S. documents, which will present to the 
the public, a large selection of interesting and 
curious information never before printed. 

Speedily will be published, in 8vo. a Historical 
Account of the Laws enacted against the Catho- 
lics, of the ameliorarions which they have under- 
gone during the present reign, and of their ex- 
istent state: to which is added, a short account 
of the laws for the punishment of heresy in ge- 
neral ; a brief review of the merits of the Catho- 
lic Question ; and copious notes, tending princi- 
pally to illustrate the views and conduct of the 
church of England, the presbyterians, and sec- 
tarians, with regard to toleration when in the en- 
joyment of power. By James Baldwin Brown, 
Esq. of the Inner Temple. 

The publishers of the Annual Register state, 
that having entered into new engagements for the 
future conduct of that work, they feel warranted 
in pledging themselves, not merely to a greater 
degree of regularity in the time of publication, 
but also that the executive department shall be 
so filled, that the work may in no degree disgrace 
thar bright period of the series when the Annual 
Register was published by Mr. Dodsley, under 
the immediate superintendance of that distin- 
guished statesman and emineat writer, the late 
Mr. Edmund Burke. The volume for the year 
1812 is in preparation, and will be published 
with all due expedition. There yet rennin a few 
copies, complete in 52 volumes, from 1759 to 
1810; and those who wish to complete their sets 
may be supplied with any of the formervolumes, 
price 15s. each. 

Lieut. Co!, Mark Wilkes has the seoond volume 
of bis Historical Sketches of che South of India, 
neatly ready for publication. 

MATHEMATICS, 

Mr. R, Woodhouse has in the press a second 
edition, improved and enlarged, of his Treatise 
on Piane and Spherical Trigonometry. 

Mr. Thomas Keith has ja the press, in an o¢s 
tavo volume, the Elements of Plane Geometry, 
with, notes, and explanawry, for the in- 
struction of studests. 

MEDICINE. 
Mr. Joseph Ho!gson, Member of the Royal 


College of Surscons, will speedily publish, @ 
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Treatise on the Diseases of the Arteries and Veins ; 
comprising the treatment of Aneurism and Wound- 
ed Arteries. 

Outlines of the Anatomy of the Human Body, 
in fits sound and diseased State, by Alexander 
Monro, Jun. M.D. F.R.S. Ed. Professor of Me- 
decine, Anatomy, and Surgery, in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, Fellow of the Royal College 
of Physicians, &c. &c. Three volumes octavo, 
*,* This work will be illustrated by 44 engravings 
by Heath, Mitchell, &c. from original drawings of 
Dr. Peter Camper, Messrs. Fyfe, Syme, and Lizats. 


MISCELLANIES. 

To be published in a few days, the ninth and 
tenth volumes of the octavo edition of the Works 
of Edmund Burke, price 11. 4s. in boards ; and a 
few copies on fine royal paper, price 11. 12s. 

Mr, Dallas’s Miscellaneous Works and Novels, 
in 7 volumes, 12mo. are in the press, and nearly 
ready for publication. 

The Beauties of Anna Seward’s Poems, Letters, 
&c. &c. are carefully selected and arranged by 
Mr. Oulton, are printing in a duodeeimo volume. 

The sixth and last volume of Mr. Beloe’s Anec- 
dotes of Literature will appear in the course of 
this month, 4 

I. F. M. Dovaston, Esq. has in the press, Fitz- 
gwarine, a Mectrical Romance, and other Ballas 
of the Welsh Border, with Poems, legendary, 
incidenta!, and humourous. 

Mr. R. Southey will shortly publish, ia a quarto 
volume, Roderick, the Last of the Goths : also 
the second volume of his History of the Brazil. 

Will be published in January, the Geneaicgical 
History ot the Earldom of Sutherland, from the 
origin of that illustrious house to the year 1636, 
with the History of the Northern Parts of Scot- 
land during that Period. By Sir Robert Gordon 
of Sallagh., Published from the Original Manu- 
script in the Possession of the Marchioness of 
Stafford. Handsomely printed in folio. *,* The 
public are here presented, not only with an accu- 
sate genealogical history of the ancient house of 
Sutherland, but also with a minute detail of the 
principal transactions which occurred during a 
period of nearly 600 years, particularly in the 
counties of Sutherland and Caithness, and the 
Highlands of Scotland in general. The history of 
these parts, itis presumed, will receive more elu- 
cidation from this work than from any which the 
public is at present possessed of. The whole has 
been carefully transcribed by the kind permission 
of the Marchioness of Stafford, from the original 
manuscript preserved at Duniobin Castle. An 


Appendix will be added, containing an inventory | 


of writs of the Earldom; and the woik will be 
illustrated by several engravings, 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 

A new Philosophihal Journal, by Dr. Thcmas 
Thomson, Auther of ** a System of Chemistry,” 
&c. will be commenced with the ensuing year, 
under the title of Annals of Mechanical Philoso- 
phy, Chemistry, Agriculture, and the Arts. To 

published monthly. 
NOVELS. 

Mrs. Ventum, autuor of Selina, has nearly 
teary for publication, the Dangers of Infidelity, 
a novel in three volutes, dedicated, by permis- 
sion, to Lady Owen of Oriciton. 


Literary Register. 
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M:. W H. Hitchener, of the Surrey Theatre, 
will shortly publish, St. Leonard’s Furest, or the 
Child of Chance, a romantic novel, in two vo- 
lumes. 

Galatea, a Pastoral Romance, trans!ated from 
the German; will shortly appear in a small vo- 
lume, embellished with several wood cuts. 


POETRY: 

Mr. G. Townsend, of Trinity College, Came 
bridge, has finished his long promised poem of 
Armageddon, in twelve books, and it is expected 
to appear in May next. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

A Historical View of the Domestic Economy 
of Great Britain and Ireland, from the earliest to 
the present Times, with a comparative Estimate 
of their efficient Strength, arising from their Po- 
pularity, and Agriculture, their Manufactures 
and Tiade, in every Age. A new Edition, cor- 
rected, enlarged, and continued to 1812, by 
George Chalmers, F.R.S. S.A. Author of Cale- 
donia, and of the Considerations on Coramerce, 
Coins, and Circulation, octavo, will appear this 
month, 

THEOLOGY. 

The Sishop of Meath has in the press avo- 
lume of Sermons on important subjects. 

A volume of Sermons on subjects chiefly prac- 
tical, by the late Dr. Munkhouse, is in the press. 

The Rev. R. Maht is printing two volumes of 
Parochial! and Domestic Sermons, designed to il- 
lustiate and enforce the most important articles of 


| Christian faith and practice. . 


Sermons, by the late Rev. We B. Kirwan, 
Dean of Killala, witb a Sketch Of his Life, afe 
printing in two ectavo volumes. 

Mr. Broce of Whitburn, will shortly publish 
a Series of Discourses on Etangelical and Practical 
Subjects. 

Mr. Clapham is printing a new edition of the 
first and second volumes of his Selected Sermons. 

The Lectufes on the Collects by the Rev. Dr. 
Draper, in 3 vol. &vo. are in the press, and wil 
soon be ready for delivery to Subscribets. 

TRAVELS. 

Mr. de Luc’s Geological ‘Travels in Germany, 
France, and Swisserland, in two volumes, ar® 
nearly ready for publication. 

LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Messfs. Leigh and Sotheby will subinit the fol- 
lowing Libibraries for Public Sale, during the 
present Season. 

The Library of the late Charles Mellish, Esq. 
containing a fine Collection of Hearre’s Pieces, 
large paper, among which is the Acta Apostolorum, 

The Library of the Rt. Hon. Lora Viscountess 
Downe, deceased ; being chiefly the Collection 
of her Father, the late William Burton, Esq. of 
Suffenham, in Rudand, and Clifford Street, Bur- 
lington Gardens. 4 

The very extensive and valuable Library of the 
late Henry Hope, Esq. of Cavendish Square. 

The Library of the late Charles Brandon Tiyé, 
Esq. F.R.S. 

The Library of the late Mrs. Anne Newton, 
containing chiefly the Collection of the great Sir 
Isaac Newton. 

Part of the Library of Tycho Wing, Esq. de~ 
ceased, 
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WORKS PUBLISHED. 


AGRICULTURE. 

A Sequel to "he Address from Dr. Worthington 
to the Practical Farmers of Great Britain ; on the 
important Subject of the Horse-shoe Husbandry, 
a Mode of Tillage so intimately connected with 
the Interests of this Country, and.so immediately 
applicable to the successful Cultivation of newly 
inclosed Lands, by R. Worthington, M.D. &c. 
2s. 6d. 

BIOGRATHY. 

The Life of the Most Noble Arthur Marquis of 
Wellington, Duke of Ciudad Rodrigo, &c. &c. 
With copious Details, and Delineations, Histori- 
eal, Political, and Military, of the various im- 
portant Setvices in which he has been engaged 
in Flanders, India, Ireland, Denmark, Spain, 
and Portugal. Also numerous interesting Pro- 
fessional Anecdotes, not only of his Brethren in 
Arms, but also of the great Generals opposed to 
him, in various parts of the World. By Frances 
L. Clarke, 8vo. 12s, 64. 

CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 

The Comedies of Aristophaves: viz. the 
Clouds, translated by Cumberland ; Plutus, by 
Fielding and Young; the Frogs, by Dunster ; 
and the Birds (never before translated) by a Mem- 
-her of Trinity College, Cambridge. The Whole 
illustrated by copious explanatory Notes. Ele- 
gantly printed, in Uniformity with the new edi- 
tion of Coiman’s Translation of Terence, 8yo. 
12s, 

A new Translation (in Rhyme) of Ovid’s Me- 
tamorphoses ; with the Latin Text, by Thomas 
Orger, vol. 1, 103- 

EDUCATION, 

Conseils & ma Fille ; ou Nouveaux Contes, par 
1. N. Bouilly, Auteur des Contes 4 ma Fille, with 
plates, and adapted to the Senior Classes in 
Schools. 12mo. 6s, bound. 


TINE ARTS, 

The Eleventh’Number of the Marquis of Staf- 
ford'’s Collection of Pictures ; arranged accord- 
ing to schools, and in chronological order; with 
Temarks, and a particular description of each 
picture, by W. Y. Ottley, Esq. F.S.A. Price 
10s. 6d ; proofs on India paper UU. Is. or heauti- 
fully coloured in imitation of the originals 
12s. 6d. 

The Border Antiquities of England and Scot- 
Jand delineated. Comprising specimens of the 
Architecture, Sculptuie, and other vestiges of 
“former ages, from the earliest times to the union 
of the two crowns ; accompanied with desctip- 
tive sketclies, biographical remarks, and a brief 
“h’story of the principal events that have occurred 
in this interesting part of Great Britain. The 
‘whole of the engravings will be executed by Mr. 
John Greig; from paintings made expressly for 
this wotk by Mr. George Armald, A.R.A. Mr. A. 
Nasmyih, and Mr. L. Clennel. Part Il, con- 
‘taming views of Cartisle Cathedral ; Lanercost 
Priory ; Jedburgh Abbey; Interior of Wark- 
“worth Hermitage; Warkworth Castle ; medium 
‘Ato, 10:. 6d. ; and with proof impressions of the 
plates, super royal 4to, 163, 


GEOGRAPHY. 

Elements of Universal Geography, ancient ard 
modern ; containing a Description of the Boun- 
dary, Extent, Divisions, Chief Cities, Sea Ports, 
Bays and Gults, Lakes, Rivers, Capes, Moun- 
tains, Forests, Islands, Government, Religions, 
Population, Climate, Soil, Productions, Com- 
merce, Historical Events, &c. of the several 
Countries, States, &c. in the known World. To 
which are added, historical, classical, and my- 
thological Notes. By A. Picquot. 12mo. §s. 
bound. 

HISTORY. 

The Annual Register; or, a View of the His- 
tory, Polities, and Literature, for the year 184% 
8vo. 18s. 

JURISPRUDENCE. 

Lex Mercatoria ; or, a complete Code of Com- 
mercial Law: being a General Guide to ali mea 
in business, whether as traders, remitters, own- 
ers, freighters, Captains, tsurers, brokers, fac- 
tors, supercargos, or agents. With an Accoust 
of our mereantile companies ; our colonies and 
factories abroad ; of our commercial treaties with 
foreign powers; of the duty of consuls, and of 
the laws concerning aliens, naturalization afd 
denization. To which is added, an Account of 
the Commerce of the whole World ; desenbing 
the manufactures and products of each county, 
with Tables of the correspondence and agreement 
of their respectsve coins, weights, and measures. 
The whole equally caiculated for the intormation 
and service of the merchant, lawyer, memberof 
parliament, and private gentleman. By the late 
Wyndham Beawes, Esq. his Briannic Mujesty’s 
Consui at Seville and St. Lucar. The sixth edi- 
tion, considcrably enlarged and improved. By 
Joseph Chitty, Esq. of the Middle Temple. @ 
Vol. 4to. £3. 13s. 6d. 

MATIIEMATICS. 

An Elementary Treatise on the Geometrical 
and Algebraical Investigation of Maxima and Mi- 
nima; being the Subtance of a Course of Lec- 
tures delivered conformably to the will of Lady 
Sadler: to which is added, a Selection of Propo-~ 
sitions deducible from Euclid’s Elements. By 
D. Cresswell, A. M. Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Svo. 10s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. - 

The Letters of Junius: including Le'ters by 
the same Writer under various other signatures, 
now first coJlected. A new andcompletg edition, 
handsomely printed. 3 Vol. Svo, #2. 2s.3 and 
a few copies on royal paper, £3..3s. ‘fo which 
are added, his Confidential Correspondence with 
Mr. Wilkes, and his ne Letters to Mr. H.C. 
Woodfall. Wetth a preliminary Essay and Notes, 
Iilustrated with fac-similes of the hand-writings 
of Junius, Mr. Burke, Mr. Wilkes, Mr. Horne, 
Mr. Dunning, Mr. W. G. Hamilton, &c. from 
the origina's, now in the possession of his son, 
Mr. G. Woodfall. 

A Reply to the calumnies and misrepresenta- 
tions contained in a Charge to the grand jury at 
Madras, on the 13th day of January, 1811, by 
Sir Francis Maenaghton, knt. one of the judges 
of the supreme court of presidency. By William 
Douglas Brodic, Esq. registrar of the Carnatie 
debts at Madras. 8vo. 3s. 
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The Adventures of a Dramatist. An original 
work, replete with incidents, and dedieated to 
Samuel Whitbread, Esq. 2 Vol. 12mo. 12s. 

An Invitation to the Inhabitants of Eng'and, 
to the manufacture of Wines, trom the fiuits of 
their own country, ona plan not hitherto prac- 
tised ; and which embraces the important objects 
of excclience and cheapness, accompanied with 
remarks on the character and price of foreign 
wines ; and suggestions for the establishment of 
vineyards in the warmer provinces of this island. 
By R. Worthington, M. D. 1s. 6d. 

Mrrottes & Vendre, oa Triboulet Tabletier; a 
choice and unexceptionable Selection from the 
ancient and modern French Facetie. Foolscap 
8vo. 10s 61. 

The Charters and Letters Patent, granted by 
the Kings and Queens of England to the town 
and city of Bristol, newly translated, and accom- 
panied by the original Latin. By the Rev. Sam, 
Seyer, M. A. a burgess of that corporation, 4to. 
£1. 7s.; and with the cuts coloured, #1. 10s. 

Omniana, or Hore Otiosiores. By Robert 
Southey, Esq. 2 vol. 12mo. 12s. 

England Safe and Triumphant: or, Researches 
into the Apocalyptic Little Book and Propiecies, 
connected and sychrononical. By the Rev. Fre- 
detick Thurston, M. A. 2 vol. 8vo. £1. Is. 
A Spiritual and Most Preciouse Perle, teach- 
ynge all men to love and imbrace the Crosse as a 
mest swete and necessarye thynge, with Preface, 
&c. by Edwarde, Duke of Somerset, uncle to 
King Edward VI. 5 first printed in 1550, now re- 
printed with a new historical and biographical 
Preface. §s. A very few copies on large paper, 
10s, 6d. 

WATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

British Zoology. By Thomas Pennant, Esq. 
A new edition, with great additions, and 298 
new engravings. 4 vol. 8vo. £6. 

#,* A few copies are printed on royal paper, 
price eight guineas in boards. In the present 
edition, the additions by the editor constitute 
nearly one third of the whole; several new en- 
gravings are added, and the whole of the old 
ones have becu carefully retouched, and where 
“necessary, corrected. 


PHILOLOGY. 
A Sketch of the Greek Accidence, arranged in 
a mannet convenient for transcription ; by means 
_of which, learners may be assisted in committing 
itto memory, By S. Hodgkin. 5s. 


POETRY. 
Salamanca; a poem, dedicated to the Mar- 
chioness of Wellington. By J. H. Roche, Esq. 
‘author of the Suffolk Tale, &c. 5s. 64. 


POLITICS. 


American State Papers, and Correspondence 
Detween Messrs, Smith, Pinkney, Murquis We!- 
lesiey, General Armstrong, M. Champagny, M. 
Turreau, Messts. Russell, Monroe, Foster, &c. 
Containing also, Pzeers relative to the annexation 
of Holland to France ; repeal of the Berlin and 
Milan English and [rish budget ; French 
-State papers, &c. 6s. 

A_Dispassicnate Inquiry into the reasons al- 
-leged-by Mr. Madison tor declaring an offensive 
and ruinous war against-Great Britain, 2g. Od. 


Lieerary Register. 


Copies and Extracts of Documents on the sub- 
ject of British impressment of American Sea- 
men, 2s. 

An Address of Members of the House of Re- 
presentativés, of the Congress of the United 
States to their Constituents, on the subject of tite 
war. Qs. 

The American Review of History and Politics, 
No. I. to V. 6s. each, sewed. 

THEOLOGY. 

A Guide to the reading and study of the Hoty 
Scriptures ; with an illustrative supplement. By 
Augustus Herman Franck, late professor of di- 
vinity, and of the Greek and Oriental languages, 
in the university of Halle. Translated from the 
Latin, and augmented with notes ; distinct nota- 
tions of some of the best editions of Greek and 
Hebrew Scriptures ; and a copious but select list 
uf the most valuable commentaries and biblical 
woiks ; exhibiting also on each book the criti- 
cisms of able divines ; with a Life of the author. 
By William Jaques, teacher of useful and polite 
literature. 8s. 

The Life of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
harmonized chiefly from Campbell's Translation 
of the Four Gospels. With all the proper names 
accented, and a few explanatory notes. By 
William Angus, A. M. author of a New Systeth 
of English Grammar, &c, &c. 12mo. 2s. 

Smith’s Greek Version of Bishop Jewell’s Apo- 
logia, with notes. For the use of grammar 
schools, and dedicated, by permission to the 
Lord Bishop of Durham. 12mo., 5s. 

Nive Sermons, preached in the year 1718-19, 
By the late Isaac Watts, D. D. Now first pub- 
lished fiom MSS, in the family of a cotemporary 
friend. With a Preface, by John Pye Smith, 
D.D. 8vo. 6s. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

An Account of the Empire of Marocco, and 
the district of Suse and Taficlt : to which is added 
an account of shipwrecks on the western coast 
of Africa, and an interesting account of Tim- 
buctoo, the emporium of Central Africa. Com- 
piled from notes and observations made durin 
a long residence in, and various journies thresee 
those countries. By James Grey Jackson, The 
second edition, illustrated by improved maps and 
additional engrav_ngs, correeted, newly arranged, 
and considerably enlargad. 4to. £2. 12s. Gd. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

A General Collection of Voyeges and Travels ; 
forming a Complete History of the origin and 
progress of discovery, by sea and land, from the 
earliest ages tothe present tsme. By John Pin- 
kerton, author of Modern Geography, &c. &c. 
Vols. Twelve and Thirteen (embellished with 24 
fine engravings), being the 4th portion, compri- 
sing North America. 4to. £4. 4s. 

Travels in Southern Afiica, during the years 
1803, 4, 5,6. By Henry Lichstenstein, doctor 
of medicine and philosophy, and professor of 
natura! history at the university of Berlin; mem- 
ber of several learned societies, and formeily in 
the Dutch service at the Cape of Good Hope. 
Translated from che German by Anne Plumptre, 
and embellished with a. portrait of the author, 
and other engravings from drawings taken.on the 
spot, 4to. £1. 163. 
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PROPOSITA PHILANTHROPICA. 


— Hom sum: 
Humanum nihil a me alienum puto. 


OCCASIONAL REPORT OF THE SOCIETY FOR 
THE SUPPRESSION OF VICE. 


No. VI. 
The fifth printed report brought an acces- 


sion of subscribers, whose contributions, aid- 
ed by measures of economy have, at lengih, 
not only restored the society's funds, but turn- 
the balance considerably in its favour, with- 
out the ordinary course of proceedings being 
in the mean time suspended. 

In. several cases the society's aid has been 
solicited by respectable individuals, clergy- 
men, and even magistrates. In one instance 
particularly, a clergyman, in M‘ddlesex, re- 
quested the society to undertake the reforma- 
ton of his parish, ihe licentiousness of which 
was represented as too arduous a task for the 
parish offic. rs to accomplish. 

The society has exerted itself in places at a 
distance from Londoa, by the particular de- 
sire of individuals, who have taken upon 
themselves the expenses attendant on remate 

The prosecutions since the last report, have 
amounted to one lundred and fifty, all of 
which have been cases in which previous 
admonition proved of no avail. 

The society in its ordinary proceedings ex- 
ceeds the lenicucy of the law, and either for 
the first offence, where a reasonable excuse 
can he made, or, in cases of poverty, it in- 
variably solicits, and generally obtains, a re- 
mission of the fine, which is exacted only 
from offenders who prove hardened and con- 
tumacious, 

Some masters are so unprincipled as not to 
pay their workmen till the Sunday morning ; 
and viewed superficially, it appears as though 
the law, by being enforced in this instance, 
inflicts an irremediable hardship: but is it 
nat evident that this abuse sprivgs from the 
very evil which is meant to be remedied? for 
the master’s delay arises from the certainty 
that the market will be open to his workmen 
on the Sunday morning, otherwise he could 
ill resist their importunity to be paid on the 
Saturday night, and the evil would soon be 
followed by its proper remedy. 

It is evident that much temporal advantage 
and comfort would be derived to all who live 
by trade or labour, from an entire, cessation 
of their ordinary business and occupations en 
the Sabbath. It is felt, and has frequently 
been expressed to the society by many trades- 
men as a great hardship, that they cannot 
enjoy one day's respite in the week from the 
fatigues of business; and that they are,de- 
ptived of an opportunity of attending public 


worship. But if some persons of that de« 
scription open their shops on a Sanday, it is 
evident that others must either do the same, 
or risk the loss of their cusiomers. To 
lieve them therefore from this hardship it is 
in justice due to them, that the law be ap- 
plied equally to all. 

In the month of July last, the committee 
received information that a ¢radesman of emi-« 
nence dealt largely in snuff-boxes, and other 
costly articles of the most obscene deserip- 
tion. The exorbitant price of the articles 
for some time operated at a bar against further 
proceedings, till certain highly respectable in- 
dividuals, impressed with the importance of 
the oceasiou, came forward with the neces- 
sary aid to the Society’s Funds. <A_ gentle- 
man who had purchased an article, and 
quested to be informed of the proper mode of 
procceding, to inflict the just penalty of the 
laws, and to prevent this shocking traffic in 
future ; on receiving the information that 
was desired, coutented to become instru- 
mental to the Society’s views, and by his ase, 
sistance a bill hasybeen found against the of- 
fender. 

The shops of great offenders, are the sources: 
from itinerant hawkers obtain their baneful 
merchandize, and with which they prowl 
round the hallowed walls of seminaries de«. 
voted to the education of our children. 

Very satisfactory printed accounts have 
been received from the respective societies 
established at York, at Hull, at Chathaar, 
and at Rochester 

The Hull society states, that the driving: 
of catile on Sunday, hitherto a constant of- 
fence, began to be much less frequently prace 
tised, and it was hoped would be entirely dis- 
continued, in consequence of some of the? 
drivers having been fined. Several butchers) 
had been convicted of slaughtering on the 
Sunday, hence this mode of profaning the 
Sabbath Day was by no means so common as: 
formerly. That two men had been convict- 
ed of cock-fighting on the Sabbath, which 
had intirely put an end to this atrocious pros 
fanation of the day. Duck-hunting, game 
ing, and other scandalous offences, had either 
been entirely suppressed, or greatly checked. 
That the commitiee had also extended their 
attention to the neighbouring villages, and 
the disorders which used to take place on Eas- 
ter-Sunday, and Whit-Sunday, 6n the Hume 
ber Bank, with its acjacent fields, aud as far 
as Hessle and Sutton, on the Sundays imme~ 
diately, preceding the annual feasts at those. 
places, and that atteniion has also been paid 
with good effect to other villages. 

Dram-shops, for some time none of then: 
had been observed to be open on Sunday. 

But above all, their chief cflorts had- been 
directed towards checking that most ruinous 
vice of prostitution, which had of late years, 
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to the disgrace of their town, arisen to a 
height unparaileled, and which called loudly 
for the exertions of every friend of humanity 
and social order. In the first year, three 
indictments against persons of this description 
were found : five fled through fear of prose- 
eution. In the last year seven persons had 
been indicted, two of whom were imprison- 
ed in solitary cells for three months each, and 
five (including a man aud his wife) remained 
under prosecution. One also had fled, and 
one had dismissed her girls through fear of 
the society. - 

Hence it appeared, that the committee had 
realized the hope, expressed at the first an- 
nual meeting, of more effectual exertions ; 
for fourteen brothels had been suppressed, 
and four remained under prosecution, be- 
sides which, some landlords through fear of 
disgrace, bad cleared their houses of infamous 
tenants, who had before promoted and parti- 
eipated in their crimes. 

That the attention of the committee t 
this subject, had made them acquainted with 
such seenes of wickedness, eid such dreadful 
instances? of the effects of prostitution, as are 
wo horrible to be related, and which abun- 
danily proved, that there was no vice so de- 
structive to the moral character, and to all the 
hindly feelings of human nature, as licen- 
tiowsness and debauchery. 

Simitar associations are multiplying in the 
kingdom, from whieh may be hoped for 
eventually an impertant efiect on public mo- 
tals, tending, in some degree, to bring 
the nation toa state in which they might, 
in these awful times, hope for the continuance 
of the divine protection and blessing. 

The committee, lasily, have great satisfac- 
tion im announcing the establishment of a 
Soeiety for the Suppression of Vice, at Ox- 
ford, onder the proper and distinguished pa- 
twonage of the Vice-Chancellor ; as appears 
by the following cepy of their proceedings : 

Gih March, 1812. 
Ata fall and general meeting of the Oxford 

Society for the Suppression of Vice, and 

Propagation of Christian Kuowledge, held 

in the Convocation House; the Reverend 

Vice-Chancellor, president ; the following 

resolutions were unanimously past: 


I, That the inerease of immorality and 
ebscene life and conversation in the Univer- 
sity, imperiously claims the attention of this 
society, being expressly constituted to guard 
and watch over the morals of the youth in- 
trusted to their care. 

» IL. That this increase of improper conduct 
and conversation, is much to be attributed to 
the too relaxed discipline in the University, 
in permitting the junior members a frequent 
imiercourse with the world, and tco easy ac: 


cess to London, by which their morals are 
tainted and corrupted. 

ILI. Phat this society has viewed with 
sorrow and dismay, a most pernicious prac- 
tice introduced into the University, of hav- 
ing cbscene and lascivious paintings on snuff. 
boxes, a practice disgraceful and most infa- 
ious, destroying all proper and virtuous feel- 
ings, and all religious principles, the only 
barriers that repulse the attacks of the pas- 
sions on youthful and ardent minds. 

1V. That it is the duty of this laudable 
institution, to use every exertion to destroy 
so odious a practice, and rescue unthinking 
minds from the gulph of perdition, to which 
it will inevitably lead. 

That a committee be appointed, &e —and 
that it be impowered to raise a subscription 
for the diseovery and prosecution of all shops, 
&c, guilty of selling obscene prints, songs or 
books, &c. &e. 

(Signed) Pre, 
Taunton, Clerk, 


THE FORLORN FEMALE'S FUND OF MERCY. 


*,* It is impossible to say from what quar- 
ter that spark shall be strack out which shall 
kindle into a flame the general benevolence 
of the public. On a subject that strongly 
demands exertion all means should be en- 
couraged, ** as we know not whether shall 
prosper either that or this.” We therefore 
give an early insertion to a private attempt ta 
do good. Withont patronage, without pub- 
lic meetings, without expensive buildings, 
this may be the mode intended by Providence 
to attain prosperity. We know nothing of 
the institutors ;—nothing of the proceedings ; 
—but if a practicable mean of good be sug- 
gested in this plan, no doubt, but it must be 
brought to maturity by the fostering support 
of those who fecl for the misery to which so 
great a proportion of ihe inhabitants of this 
metropolis are exposed, We include the 


better classes in the persons of their sons, and. 


of their daughters, too, by their connections, 
though strangers to the unhappy conditfon 
which this institution particularly professes 
to relieve. 


An Appeal to the Friends of Religion and 
Humanity. 


Will it be believed that the metropolis of 
highly-favored Britain is, in the dreadful sin, 
of prostitution, probably at this moment 
deeper sunk in open and secret licentiousness 
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than any other, either Pagan, Papal, or Ma- 
hometan. The facts force theinselves upon 
every reflecting mind; but does every te- 
flecting mind come forward, so that efficient 
measures may be taken to stem the fatal tor- 
rent? 

As a fresh effort in this most interesting 
and important labour, a few friends are form- 
ing a society, to be designated, ‘* Te Lor- 
lorn Female's Fund of Mercy; which, con- 
nected with a plan of employment, will af- 
ford opportunity of trying the sincerity of 
every applicant, wishing to reform, previous 
to their introduction into service, or other 
Suitable situations ; or by restoring them to 
their parents and friends. It is hoped every 
friend of religien and humanity will feel the 
force of this appeal, su deeply affecting every 
social and relate tie, and involving the in- 
terests of thousands and tens of thousands of 
Our fellow-creatures ! 

It is neces:ary to satisfy the public as to 
the plan adopted by this society, for the tem- 
porary relief of females who shew evident 
marks of penitence, and who in conse- 
quence of being rejected at the Magdalen, 
Penitentiary, or te Refuge for the Desti- 
tute, (which together only contain 244) and 
it being ascertained that no less a number 
than 1000 unfortunate creatures have applied 
for admittance during the last year without 
success, the following plan has bee: adopted 
potil a more permanent mode shall be esta- 
blished. 

The employment given to the above per- 
sons is aflorded by means of the Hawker'’s 
Tract Distribution Society; decent lodging 
being provided by the Forlorn Female’s Fund 
of Mercy, as also temporary relief in case of 
sickness; in this manner they are employed 
and provided for, with a view toa more per- 
manent support, according to their situation 
aud circumstances. 


Treasurer, Thomas Mas- 
set, No. i18, Bishopsgate 
Without. 

Seeretary, Walter Brom- 
lev, No. 3, Lisle Street, 
Leicester Square. 


Pro tempore. . 


Subscriptions will be thankfully received 
by Mrs. Stennett, 60, Paternoster Row; Mr. 
Whitemore, 54, Paternoster Row; Mr.Ward, 
3, Bear Lane, Church Strect, Blackfriars 
Road; Mr. Slate, 1, Gwynn’s Buildings, 
near Islington; Mr. Harris, Bookseller, near 
Ratclifle Cross; Mr. Harris, Bookseller, High 
Street, Poplar; Mr. Mann, Commercial 
Road, near York Street; Mr. George, Book- 
seller, Brick Lane, Spitalfields; Mr. M‘Dow- 
all, 95, Leadenhall Street, and J. Nisbett, 
15, Castle Street, Oxford Street, 


DIDASCALIA. 
COVENT GARDEN THEATRE, 


November 3.—The novelty of to-night was 
the appearance of Mr. Betty, formerly famous 
under the title of the Boy Roscius, after an 
interval of about six years. The public was 
extremely curious to behold this new actor 
grown to man’s estate; and they were exe 
tremely favourable also, to their o/d acquains 
tance. To say truth Mr. Betty did all in his 
power to secure approbation. His exertions 
were eager, anxious, and undiminished. 
The part selected was Barbarossa ;—certainly 
not now so interesting a character as political 
allusions once made it. The person of this 
actor is rather heavy; middle size, and ro- 
lust. His voice is not satistactory to the ear; 
his countenance is not of the first form for 
expression, his deportment is not command- 
ing, thongn not ungraceful. He has since 
played Achmet, and the Earl of Essex. 
What his success may be in more popular 

lays, remains to be discovered. His Doug 
os was highly applauded. 


On Friday, November 20, a new Farce 
was produced, at this theatre, under the 
title of ** Love, Law, and Physic.” The 
interest of the piece lies in the contrivances 
of I’lewible, a Barrister, to secure the Ward 
of a Country Surgeon for his friend. These 
contrivances are somewhat coarse, but in 
general laughable; and as it is probably the 
business of farce to extort laughter at whats 
ever price, the author may be forgiven those 
violent expedients for putting the audience 
into good humour. We here except all per- 
songl allusions to those high characters whose 
situation should be looked up to with respect 5 
no judge of the realm should be treated with 
contempt by any one; but, at all events, 
not by players and farce makers.—If the 
guidance of state affairs were left to such 
buffoous, what a miserable plight should we 
soon be in!—There is of necessity a 
rival,—a Cockney, who is a mere dolt,—so 
foolish, that his follies are not worth Jesting 
upon. Matthews was the Barrister; an 
as the farce fortunately spared him those 
dreary disguises which have so frequently 
fa:igued the audience in productions written, 
as the pirase is, ‘** for Matthews,” his 
natural talent took ils easy way, and he was 
applauded as he deserved. A song, descri- 
bing the embarrassments inside and outside 
of a Theatre, was tolerably well given by him, 
and encored. ‘The farce was in general re- 
ceived with great applause, and is likely to 
live longer than many of its more ostentatioug 
predecessors. We understand it is from the 


pen of Mr. Kenny, 
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DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 


A new performer, Mr. Rac, made his 
first appearance in Hamlet on Saturday, No- 
vember 14.—He has obtained great celebrity 
among the provincial Theatres. His exer- 
tions were very favourably received. 

Colonel Congreve's Invention for preserving 
Drury-Lane Theaire against Five.—A very 
Jarge cast iron cylinder, upwards of thirty fect 
in length, and ten feet in diameter, is intended 
for an air-tight reservoir, the capacity of which 
is upwards of 400 hogsheads. ‘This reservoir, 
fed by aten-incli from the York-buildings 
Water Works in the Adelphi, will be onder 
ground, aud is conuected with every part of 
the theatre through a ten-inch main, branuch- 
ing into pipes from seven to four inclies, ac- 
cording to the liability of such parts to accideat 
by fire, and to the quantity of combestivie 
matter contained in them. The water of the 
reservoir may be admitted, in its full force, in- 
to any particular branch or branches, aceurd- 
ing to the part in which the fire may happen, 
by a register oudside the building. ‘The reser- 
voir is furnished with a poweriul condensing 
air pump; andbeing half with water, 
such a condensation of air wil) be produced in 
the other half of the reservoir, (equal to about 
six atmospheres,) as will, on the opening of 
the sluice of the great main, be sutlicient to 
force the whole of the water contained in the 
reservoir into the highest part of the house; 
the required condensation may be kept up by 
very little occasional attention to the conden- 
ser. Whether the Steam Engine of the York- 
buildings Water Works is working or not, at 
the time of any fire breaking out in the house, 
a sufficient power is always at hand to theow 
a vast body of waterinstantty into the heart of 
the building, aud to the spot on fire. The 
Proprietors of the York-buildings Water 
Works have contracted with the Committee of 
Drary-lane Theatre, on any alarm, toset their 
engine iv fall work into the reservoir, in less 
than twenty minotes, The stage is divided 
into ejght different compartments, each of 
which may be de/uged, independently of the 
rest, by the opening of particular cocks, or 
valves, so as‘to avoid deing more mischief to 
the scenery, &c., by water, than the extent 
of the fire requires, —though, incase of more 
extended conflagration, the whole may be 
drowned at once, by openitg all the va'ves, 
and thereby supplying a series of transverse 
branch-pipes, fed by two six inch mains, ran- 
ning from one end of the roof to the other,— 
these braneh-pipes being pierced, throuzhout 
their whole length, with three rows of: holes 
in each pipe, of vearly half-ioch diameter’; 
so that if the whole of the perforated branches 
which protect the stage and scenery, were set 


Didascalia.—Drury Lane Theatre. 1024. 


/on fire at once, they would, for the security 


of this part of the honse alone, pour dowa 
2,000 streams of water, each stream equal 
to that of a small fire-engine, forming a 
shower which, from its force, direction, and 
quantity, must immediately render income 


bustible every part of the scenery and ma- — 


chinery upon the stage. In waddition this, 
there are various cocks, with hoses and 
branches, which uray be brought to any 
part in aid of the shower. Ou the same 
principles, the frontuspicee, proscenium, and 
spectatory, are secured from above, by 
branches from the six-inch mains, aud below, 
by large cocks and hoses, conneeted within 
a seven-inch main, which runs under the 
floor of the Pit, and up the walls of the 
corridors, as high as the iwo shilling Gallery. 
Three of these cocks and hoses are placed 
vider trap-doors in the Pit, and four of them 
in closets on the iirst circle, which nor only 
commands this part of the spectatory, but 
also the saloon, coffee-rcoms, staircases, 
&e. while the oresiulling Gallery is secured 
by a perforated pipe whieh passes round the 
front of iis ciciing. ‘The spectatory is fure 
ther guarded by a contrivance, which is cons 
cealed by the Apollo's head in the centre of 
the Pit ceiling ; it consists of a four-inch 
pipe, eight feet long, wiih a rose at each 
end, and with Jarge holes in its sides, from 
which, the water rushing with great force 
causes this pipe to revolve on its centre, upon 
the same principle of action as the fire-work, 
called the Catharine wheel, by its rotaory 
motion to throw the various streams rushing 
from it to a great distance in every direction ; 
soas in a very short time to wet the whole 
inside circle of Boxes, Pit, &e. ‘The paint- 
ing-rooms, carpenter’s shops, inside of the 
roof, mezzonine, stage, and vault, with all 
the machinery contained in those parts, are 
secured by similar means ; and it must here 
be repeated, that the whole of this apparatus 
may be worked, and the water dispersed by 
it, laid on, or taken off at pleasure, by @ 
single person acting on the different valves, 
by means of a series of levers contained in a 
small engine-house on the oulside of the but/- 
ding, where he is in perfect security, and 
where, if he can but read, though he never 
saw the engine before, he may put it in full 
action; the levers commanding the valves, 
or cocks of the different branches, being in- 
scribed with the names of the different parts 
of the house which they have the power of 
inundating. Every part of this engine is 
in itself fire-proof, being constructed wholly 
of cast or wrought iron, and further, being 
principally snpported in the main walls, its 
action would continue unimpaired amid sure 
rounding flames, while the building itself 
should hold together, 
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MORALITY 
OF THE 


ENGLISH NOVEL AND ROMANCE 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
SELECTIONS OF SENTIMENT, CHA- 
RACTER, AND DESCRIPTION, 


No. XVII. 


Though the selt-same Sun, with all diffusive ray, 
Blush in the Rose, and in the Diamond blaze, 
We praise the stronger effort of his Power, 
And always set the Gem above the Flower. 


Pros and Cons respecting Marriage. 


Beware how you entangle yourself in a 
Matrimonial connection, before you are in a 
situation to maintain a wife and family credit-" 
ably. Nothing embarrasses a young man while 
on the road to fortune, so grievously as being 
thus entangled. Even if he have prudence 
sufficient to wait for the completion of his 
engagement till he is comfortably established, 
still the merely being involved in one com- 
monly unsettles him, makes him restless and 
uneasy, and hinders his advancement from 
the very desire which it creates to accelerate 
it. If he have not the resolution to defer his 
marriage till his-fortune is made, then his 
Situation is far worse; aud while he hes cre- 
ated himself greater calls than ever for the 
exertion of his industry, he has thrown ob- 
stacles almost insu:mountable io the way of 
its being exerted. 

Do not suppose me here speaking against 
marriage ;—I think it, on the contrary, a 
very desirable thing for a young man to unite 
himself with aprudentand aimablecompanion, 
as soon as he has the means of offering her a 


_ comfortable establishment. But a man shows 


very little real regard for a woinan, when he 
secks to make her his wife before he has a 
suitable establishment to offer her :—he then 
only acts from asclfish idea of gratification to 
himself. And even in this idea he is deceived. 
When he finds himself feticred and embar- 
rassed in a thousand ways by the yoke into 
which he has so imprudertly thrust his neck, 
he soon ceases to regard with affection the ob- 
ject for which all this embarrassment has been 
Jncurred ;—it is well if she do not become 
the object of his positive aversion ;—while 
she can. scarcely avoid experiencing similar 
feelings towards bim. It is an old and trite 
saying, but not the less true, that when po- 
werty comes in at the door, love flies out at 
phe window. 

And even when the means are sufficient 
to allow of marrying with prudence, the 


Vor. XII, Pan, Dec, 1812.) 


choice of a wife is a very important and ar- 
duous concern, If a young man makesa 
ee gong a wife may, even after a hus- 

and has arrived at a considerable degree of 
prosperity in his affairs, assist materiatly tos 
wards their still more rapid advancement. A 
woman who is prudent and clever in manage- 
ment may promote her husbznd’s interest ina 
variety of ways that do not come strictly within 
what is considered as the woman’s depart- 
ment. It is therefore of very great import 
ance to a man in such a situation, to select as 
his chosen helpmate a woman who has been 
educated to find resources within herself, who 
may know how to act for herself uuder any 
circumstances in which she may be placed, 
who will not be at a loss whether she ought to 
turn to the right or to the left, if she have 
“a her husband always by her side to direct 

er. 

I do not think that the prevalent mode of 
educating young women at this time is pecu- 
liarly adapted to the formation of such wives 
as I would recommend ; yet | believe never- 
theless that some such are still to be found, 
if the young men would take the trouble of 
searching for them. But it is one of the mis- 
fortunes of these days, that instead of young 
men searching for wives, it is left to the young 
women to search for husbands :—it is the la- 
dies now who court, not the gentlemen ; and 
the latter expect so much to be courted, that 
instead of considering, as in former times, 
what sort of a wife such or such a woman 
would make, and when their choice is de- 
cided making their advances in due form ;— 
instead of this, they they wait till pretty strong 
advances have been made to them, before 
they even think of meeting them half way. 
But it is not among the ladies who are so 
obliging as to save our sex the trouble of 
courtship, and take it npon themselves, that 
the best wives are to be found. A woman 
who really feeis the (rue dignity of the female 
character will remain unwedded for ever, ra 
ther than be the first to make advances ; to. be 
obtained she must_be sought for, but the 
search will be amply repaid; when found it 
will appear that she is the grain of pure gold, 
though it was not immediately to be discerned 
amid the mass of surrounding dross. —Miss 


Plumptre’s History of Myseifand My Friend. 
Duties of a Parent. 


Mr. Armstrong's first cares were now to 
take a new direction :—he wasa father, and to 
form the mind of bis ehild to the pursuit of 
virtue here, that he might have a prospect of 
enjoying eternal happiness hereafter, was be- 
cone his primary, his most imporiant duty. 
Anxious ashe had ever been faithfully to dis- 
charge every trust that devolved upon him, he 
felt that he had never yet been engaged in 
one equally arduous; in one that involved 
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a greater variety of duties; that demanded 
such unwearied, such unabated attention 
While the world in general is prone to dwell 
upon the great duties owed by children to 
their parents, upon the great obligations they 
are under tothem, he always dwelt rather 
upon the duties of parents to their children, 
which he considered as of a nature much 
more urgent, much more binding. 

The very existence of a child he could not 
but feel is not a matter of his own choice; it 
has been imposed upon him without any con- 
sent of his own; and nothing, therefore, 
can be more arbitrary, more unjust, than to 
consider a child as subjected to duties, by an 
act which it remains for subsequent circum- 
stanecs to determine whether it shall be a 
blessing or a curse to him. Buta parent 
stands in a very different situation ; be has 
volumarily subjecied himself to the daties 
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of great importance, as all that an infant ree 

uires; he considered the early years of ins 
com as a period when some of the strongest 
impressions are wade upon the mind,—some 
of those which contribute essentially to form- 
ing the future character ;—and he thought it 
uf infinite importance that children should be 
then, as much as at any. period of their lives, 
immediately, and constautly under the eye of 
their parents. 

It was to him inconceivable, how any man, 
one professing Christianity in particular, pros 
fessing to believe in a future state of eternal 
happiness or misery, could support the idea of 
having forced into existence a being, who, 
perhaps through his inattention and misma- 
| nagement during its infancy, had in maturer 
years pursued thai course of life which was 
to doom him at last to an eternity of misery. 
—To an eternity of misery !—or if not ab- 


which he knows to be annexed to the cha- 
racter he is assuming ; and in assuming it he 
enters? into a tacit but more solemn engage- 
ment, not only with the being which he 
brings into the world, but with the greatest 
of all beings, punciually and conscientious!y 
to fulfil these duties. He is well aware whit 
the duties are ; that they extend alike to forai- 
ing the mind and the body of the child; to 
restraining him from vice, aud instructing 
him in the ways of virtue :--that the being 
towards whom they are incurred, is one who 
from its very nature requires, during its in- 
fancy, its cnildhood, and till some years 
past what is termed manhood, an attention 
which can adimit of no relaxation. 


performed by Sts and starts ; now practised, 
now Jaid ‘aside ; that-they must be regularly, 
uriformly, steadily adliered to. All this he 
knows before he becomes a parent ; and al} 
this he engages himself to perform. "Tis 
only when wiese duties have been faithfully 
discharged that a parent has indeed conferred 
obligations upon bis children ; that he has o 
right to consider them as bound in strong 
duties towards him: and it is rarcly thai a 
child who has experienced kinduess, 
such affection, so many benefits from a parent, 
will be found wanting in the return that he 
Owes forthem. But what ob!) gation has a 
child to its parents for merely giving it exis- 
tence, if after it be come into the world they 
have not done all in their power to render 
that existence a blessing ? 

Far frem coinciding with the general opi- 
nion, that nothing more is necessary for a 
mere infant than to be properly fed and cloth- 
ei, and to be kepi clean, and that a parent's 
duty is sufficiently peiformed in seeing that 
these things are properly attended to by the 
nurse to whose hired services the care of the 
ehild is delegated ;—so far was Mr. Arm- 
@trong from regarding these attentions, though 


He is | 


spo sensible that parental duties cannot | 


solutely to an eternity, at least to long, long 
| ages of misery !—T'remendous idea !—What 
an awful responsibility then does a man take 
upen himself in becoming a parent !—and 
| how can parents delude themselves so far as to 
| suppose that they are fulfilling the sacred trust 
they have taken upon themselves, when they 
leave their infants to the care of a heedless 
nurse, or an ignorant negligent school-mise 
tress (in whose hands they are perhaps to 
| receive those first impressions which will fix 
| for ever their future character), merely to ree 
lieve themselves from the troublesome attens 
tion that infancy requires ?—Jdem. 


Love.—Old Saws and modern Aphorisms.—~ 
Conscience. 


But, squire or blackswnith, if Kate be 
not desperately in love with him, and he not 
a bit less in love with her, 1 am a mere 
sinatterer in the science, ‘There are three 
things, they say, that are sad levellers, cards, 
music, and love. Whether this quality be 
confined to these three things ouligit will not 
take upon me to determine; for you know, 
Bernard, that I do not pretend to be any 
thing lke a philosopher. For my part, haw- 
lever, | am disposed to think that whenever 
any poiticular pursuit has taken a strong hold 
upon the mind, be it what it may, we are 
very apt to associaye with persons addicted to 
the same, without regarding their rank or 
situation in life ; not at all less in other pur- 
suits, than in a passion for cards or music.” 

« Bernard,” said brother Ethelred the next 
day, * you are a clergyman, and I dare say 
could quote me a dozen or two of texts of 
Seiipture in a breaih, for any purpose which 
you had a mind to justify, supposing it,’ I 
mnean, to be a moral and virthous purpose. 
Lam not a clergyman, so I can_ better 
quote o!d saws, and J have been revolving a 
good many over in my mind. There is one, 
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which says, that Virlue is the only true noli- ; ther a rough hint now and then of the frauds 


lity—another tell us, that An honest man’ 
the noblest work of God,—another, that’ Ti 


manners make the man,—a fourth, that A 


s | we are endeavouring to put upon her.” 
s «© Pshaw !—you black coats, Bernard, are 
always for thrusting Conscience in every 


good name is better than much riches :—why | where.” 


not then betier than rank ?—what say you, 


Bernard?” 


‘* T shall certainly not dissent from the 


truth of any of these propositions.” 


“© Well then, what shall we say ?—Sam 
Danville, you assure me, is as worthy and 
good a young man, you sincerely believe, as 
any that exists, and, indeed, his conduct has 
proved him so. If Virtue then be the on/y 


true nobt/ity—Hey, Bernard?” 


** You think that a_ noble birth might be 


dispensedwith in Sam Danville? "’ 


**Righi, my good brother, and who shall 
gainsay me?—Again, if an honest man le 
the noblest work of God,—what more cana 


woman desire than to be wedded to the no- 
blest work of her Creator? — Hey, Ber- 
nard?” 

T have nothing to say against it.” 

** And if ’tis true that manners make the 
man, and that a good name is above wealth 
or rank,magain L ask—you see my mean- 
ing.” 

*€ Whether Som Danville with the man- 
ners of a gentleman......” 

«| Which you cannot deny him, since 
they are so much your own forming ,—Whe- 
ther then with such manners aud such a 
character .....”" 

«« He is not a fit match for any woman?” 

«© Aye, there’s the very thing.—And be- 
sides, i might quote another saying ~Mas- 
eying and hanging, you know, goly destiny.” 

“€ Perhaps I may not be so ready to assent 
to the truth of that.” 

«* | however choose to class it with the 
others, because it happens to suit my turn; 
and in the matier of cherishing or rejecting 
aphorisms of this kind, we commonly cling 
to those that suit our fancies or our purposes, 
and reject those that do not. I choose to 
give this as much weight as the others, be- 
cause then { can settle matters with mygelf 
very easily; for, if your Sam Da ville and 
my Kate Middleton are destined to each other, 
it would be ali in vain for either you or I, 
or any body else, to attempt to oppose their 
union ; marry they must in spite of us all.” 

** And the responsibility of the thing will 
then be entirely shifted froin your shoulders 
to that of Destiny.” ° 

“© Nor will you, I think, deny that he, 
or she, for I am not quite sure of the ani- 
mal's sex, is a very convenient scape-goat 
when we have a mind to do a thing which 
we are very coascious is not wholly unobjec- 
tionable.” 

“¢ If we can contrive to lull Conscience 
ésisep, and persuade her not w give us ra- 


‘© No, we only wish to recommend her 
being admitted a welcome guest, to avert her 
thrusting herself in an uuweleome one.” 

‘© And do you think it would be necessary 
to Jul! her into a very profeuud sleep before 
migh venture upon sanctioning and promos 
ting the union of our Romeo and Juliet?” 

Not very."—Idem. 

Unanimity aud Diversity of Opinion. 

We all know that diversity of opinion is so 
much a thing to be expected among humait 
beings, that we must often have seen instans 
ecs where a3 many different opinions were 
given upon a subject, as there were persons to 
opine upon it. Of this great truth our lecise 
lators of old were so well aware, that having 
jn theie profound wisdom resolved to refer the 
determination of ali important questions of 
justice, whether civil or criminal, to twelve 
persons who were to be unanimous in their 
decision, the next point was, low to arrange 
matters so that this unanimity might be ob- 
tained. In the method determined upon, I 
I must say that 1 think great judgment and 
knowledge of human nature were shown. It 
was obvious that there was one point on 
which not only twelve, but twelve thousand 
persons might be unanimous, and that was 
that ail would be cesizous of eating and 
ciinking. ‘Luis then was made the basis 
whereby to obtain unanimity on other points, 
and tll they became unanimous upon the 
minor object, thatis the question of justice 
which they were summoned to decide, they 
were not to be allowed to indulge in the ma- 
jor object, that upon which there never is any 
disagreement, dut ia which all unapimousiy 
take delight, 

It may perhaps here be objected, that a 
man’s lire may then eften depend upon the 
greater or leas time that the desire of zeplenish- 
tug extiausted nature can be controlled, and 
that he who is extremely eager to get to the 
roast beef, must yield to him whase appetites 
are more under hiscommand. I eannot help 
this; I can only say, that in selecting the pere 
sons who are to compose a jury, I think ita 
very wise regulation that the right worshipfull 
members of certain corporate bodies are never 
included in the pannel. ‘Their natures are so 
soon exhausted, and are so ofien soliciting re- 
plenishment, that any sturdy fellow, of a dif- 
ferent description, might soon make them, 
right or wrong, bend their unanimity to bis, 
only by the capacity he has acquired of resiste 
ing for aso much greater length of time the 
powers a well-covered table.— 
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INTERESTING INTELLIGENCE FROM THE 
BRITISH SETTLEMENTS IN INDIAN 
ASIA. 


CEYLON NEW CODE OF LAws. 

Ceylon, Dec. 31, 1811.—His royal highness 
the Prince Regent's pleasure is that all the dif- 
ferent classes of people who inhabit the Bri- 
tish settlements on this island, should for the 
future be governed as nearly as circumstances 
will admit, according to their ancient cus- 
toms, and that the Chief Justice do prepare 
for their use a short and simple eode By laws, 
founded upon those customs and divested of 
all technical language. 

The following is the plan intended. 

Ist. The Chief Justice will with the con- 
currence of his honor the Lieutenant Gover- 
nor, immediately select a certain number of 
persons from cach district to report to him, 
upon the nature of the laws and customs 
which at present prevail in the different parts 
of this island, and to point out such altera- 
tions in them as they may think expedient. 

ed. Such only as are the most distinguished 
in their respective districts for their integrity 
and good conduct, as well as for their thorough 
knowledge of the religion, customs, habits, 
and local interests of the people. 

3d. He will draw up from them such a code 
of laws as H.R.H. the P. R. has commanded 

4th. The Chief Justice will cause a Dutch, 
Portuguese, Cingalese and Tamul transla- 
tion of this code to be publicly exhibited for 
one year, in each disirict, in order that every 
one of his Majesty’s subjects in these settle- 
ments may have the fullest opportunity ot 
considering the code and making such objec- 
tions to it as may occur to them. 

5th. Having made such alterations in it 
as the information he shall have received in 
the course of the vear may have rendered ne- 
cessary, he will then submit it for the conside- 
ration of the governor in council, in order 
that they may forward it to H.R.H. the Priuce 
Regent for his royal approbation. 

EARTHQUAKE AT AGRA AND CALCUTTA. 

_ Agra, Feb, 13.—Yesterday morning a 
few miuntes before ten o'clock, we experi- 
enced a shock of an earthquake, which al- 
though slight, continued for about thirty 
‘seconds. While it lasted it was most alarm- 
ing to us all, who reside in the terraces of the 
bld and decayed stone and marble buildings in 
the Fort. “All who had time ran into the 
open squares. In the Delaum Aum (now 
‘Compauy’s Grand Armoury) the muskets, 
“swords, pistols, pikes, &c. made such a ciat- 
tering on their racks, that the people at work, 
and on duty there, ran out in the preatest af- 
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of 
as to be called a shock.—It more resembled 
the sound and agitation of a loud jarring ae 
noise, causing all the doors and windows to tal 
shake in their frames, with slight motion of win 
the wall shades and punkahs; bat this was ried 
not all, the river Jumnah had risen the pre- — 
ceding day without any observable cause, no ae 
rain having fallen at or above Agra; for we 
have not hhad the three or four days of rain stal 
that are usual at or about Christmas, nor Tet 
had any rain, excepting one slight shower of Jute 
a few minutes duration, since the 2d October 
last;—there has not been such a remarkable CA 
“season of drought within the recollection of v 
any one here. This long continued dry wea- not 
ther has brought on the early approach of Cun 
the hot winds, which have been sensibly felt his 
since the 6th instant, every afternoon, 
Calcuttu,. Apri! 13. — Friday morning, 
about ten minutes before three o'clock, scho 
the whole European population of Calcutta the 
weie roused from their sleep by a shock Bis 
of an earthquake, certainly more vehement ably 
and of longer duration than any of the tain 
many earthquakes, which during the last valu: 
two or three years, have been experienced in Span 
this part of India. : 
An extract of a letter from Berhampore, M 
dated April 10, 1812, says:—** A very se Bp 
vere shock of an earthquake was felt here te 
this morning about haif past two o'clock, rag h 
Its direction appeared to be trom about N. E. : Pe 
to S. W., with an undulatory motion, as if ~y 
occasioned by heavy waggons passing over a popes 
hollow pavement, with a noise like the re- ment 
peating echoes of a discharged cannon, ap- stead. 
parently accompanied by the falling of af °*‘*? 
number of dry leaves. The feathered race as 
were unusually silent ;—but the asses of the 
washermen expressed their alarm by a 
tinued braying.” 
leaguc 
NEW COURSE OF CHINA SHIPS, 
Java, March 14.—The East India 
pany’s ships for China, will henceforward, tec 
in consequence of the reduction of the 
Java, proceed on their voyage through the . are 
Straits of Sunda, instead of passing throughye 
those of Malacca, which will bring them colony, 
more directly into the course of the trade tT at 
winds and a smoother sea, and shorten theit Lh ex 
voyage at least six or seven weeks, igh ; 
about 4 
CIRCUIT PROCEEDINGS.—TRIAL BY JURY. *.° 
Columbo, May 13.—The Supreme trast 
of Judicature has recently concluded a circu} by gove 
of gaol delivery into the northern districts. duce o: 
A heavy calendar of various offences came number 
before the court at Javaapatam, and a number had bee 
of couvicions took place. Six persons rJ% general 
ceived seutence of death for murder, fouro ment m 
whom are ordered for execution on the 15:0% had bee; 
instant, the other two, bis Excellency thd Was like 
Governor intends to recommend to his Maj a fair sta 


fright. At noon it was followed by another 
siight motion of the earth, but not so distinct 


ty for inercy. 
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Juries of Bramins and other Hindoo Castes nse 
7 tnhabiting the Northern part of ike island, 
of were impanelled for the first time on this occa- | CURE OF HYDROPHOBIA BY BLOOD- 
uae sion, and performed their duty with the same LETTING. 
intelligence and impartiality as had been pre- 
aa viously experienced in the Cingalese districts. The following case has been announced in 
pos The judges were received at the different the Calcutta and Madras Gazettes, as having 
rain stations with the usual honours, and their | coursed in the Native Hospital at Calcutta, 
nee return to Colombo was announced by the sa- 
mr lute due to their rank. under the care of Joun Suootsrep, M. D. 
es — It is in itself of the most extraordinary des- 
ble CAPCURE OF A RICH FRENCH SCHOONER. 
age Beubey, Marek €1.We ase happy 10 cription: never before was a case of the kind 
wee notice an instance of good fortune which oc- known to be cured, except one in America, 
the day Captain of | (on which there were doubts, whether it were 
felt is Majesty's frigate Hussar. Hussar 
tu Hovembar che Bint a clear instance of hydrophobia) about seven 
om point of Java, when she fell in with a Freuch | Yeats ago ; and a second which had recently 
nr schooner of 32 tons bound to Sourabaya from | been treated by Mr. Tymon, at Madras, 
the coast of New flolland. On searching 
m7 this little vessel, the captors were most agree- which is tegetotiy alluded to by Dr. Shool- 
ment E 22/y surprised to discover, what her size cer- bred. The particulars of that case have been 
the “uly gave no promise of, that she was avery | sent over to the Panorama; but owing to un- 
@  S2laable prize, for she had ou board 202,480 for h h 
Bq Spanish dollars. oreseen circumstances, the papers have not 
e come to hand. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN CAPE PRODUCE. | 
pore, Madras, May 13.—The present advices | s € disease is one of the most distressing 
eed from the Cape, afford the most satisfactory | that can afflict humanity, as it has hitherto 
clock. B. and encouraging view of the rising prosperity | been deemed allogcther HOPELESS; as it lies 
N.E of thatsettlement. ‘The duties on the expor- 

ay tation of Cape produce had been abolished ; | latent in the system, for a considerable lengt 
eg and measures were on foot for the establish. | of time, during which flattery prevails over 
ment of market tolls, and turnpikes, in their : eae 
he stead. had lately been done towards ron 
extending the cultivation of the vine, and at least, not merely the unhappy patient, 
oo improving the quality of the wine produced | but many others are in the way of mischief, 
i icle had 
of the from it. And tne demand po hoater eae bad we have deemed it our duty to the public, to 
wee much increased, that the price of good Cape nied 


wine was froin 200 to 250 rixdollats per 
leaguer. Wheat, the produce of lust year, 
was selling at 61 rixdollars per load; and, 
from the great increase of cultivation, there 
was every reason to hope, that in the year fol- 
,dowing, the price would be reduced to 50 tix. 
dollars. Hay was socheap as 20 skellings per 

hundred weight ; and salt beef, cured in the 
colony, was supplied to government on con- 
tract at the rate of sixpence English per pound. 
The exchange, however, still continued very 
high ; bills on England beating a premium of 
about 46 per cent. 


ward, 
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gh the 
hrough 
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*,* This progress of improvement we 
trast will be confirmed, by the measures taken 


yuRY,. 
» Court 


circuit? by government, to ameliorate the wine pro- 
ricts.—9— duce of the country, as stated in our last 
-s came number, page 862. The rate of exchange 
riumbet® had been up so high as 60 premium ; but by 
sons (tM general consent of the merchants, and arrange- 

four ment made with the governor, the premium 
the 150% bad been reduced to 25 per cent. at which it 
ney tq Was likely to continue ; that being esteemed 
a fair standard. 


give the history of this case, at length. 
remarks added to it, Dr. S. has alluded to 
sentiments of the faculty, which, though 
properly enough annexed to his statement, 
add nothing to the case. Happy should we 
be if this should lead to such methods of 
treating the disorder in all its stages, that a 
malady so dreaded should give way to reme- 
dies, familiar to every practitioner. It will 

e the triumph of art, and medical skill. In 
the mean while the cases here described— 
Mr. Tymon’s,and Dr Shoo!bred’s--may prove 
of invaluable consequence to the community. 
They have been hinted at in short paragraphs, 
in almost every newspaper in England ; but, 
we believe, our work is the only publication 


corded at large. 
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in which the particulars will be found ree . 
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REMARKABLB CURE OF HYDROPHOBIA. 


Tuesday, May 5, 1812.—About 3 p. m. 
Ameir, a Muselman Bhestie, from 25 to 20 
vears of age, and of middle stature, in the 
service of Mr. John Wood, schoolmaster, at 
Chowringhee, was brought to the native hos- 
pital, labouring under the most uucquivocal 
symptoms of hydrophobia. 

T visited him iu the hospitel, the moment 
I heard of his arrival, and found him siting 
on the side of acot, with an attendant hold- 
ing him by each arm. The first view was 
sufficient to satisfy me of the nature of his 
complaint. His body, arms, and throat, 
were affected with constant and uncontrolable 
spasmodic startings. The muscles of his face 
were thrown into qnick convulsive action at 
wach inspiration, drawing back the angles of 
the mouth, and at the same instant depress- 
ing the lower jaw, so as to communicate 
the most hideous expression to the counten- 
ance. Hiseyes appeare! starting from their 
sockets and sufiused with biood ; sometimes 
fixed in a wild and terrific stare, at others, 
rolling wbout, as if they foilowed some ideal 
object of terror, from which he apprehended 
Immediate danger. viscid saliva flowed 
from his meuth, which was always open, ex- 
cept when the lips were momentarily brought 
together for the purpose of forcibly expelling 
offensive secretion that adhered to thein, aud 
which he effected with that peculiar Lind of 
noise, which has often been compared 0 the 
barking of a dog. His temples and threa 
were bedewed with clammy noisture. Lis 
respiration was exceedingly hurried, ani! 
might more pioperly be called panting 
Vreathing ; or, it still more nearly resembled 
that short aad oninterrupted kind of sobbing 
that takes place when a person gradvally de- 

cends into tae cold bath. He wasexeceding!y 
impatient of restraint, and whenever be could 
get a hand disengaczed, he immediately struck 
the pit of his stomach with ii—poiniing out 
that part as the seat of some videseribable 
uneasiness. From the constant agitetion of 
his whole frame aid ihe startings of his arins, 
Jt was impossible to count his pulse wilh ex- 
aciness; it was, however, very unequal, 
both in strength and frequeney ; al times 
scarcely percepiible, and then rising again un- 
der the finger; sometimes moderately slow 
and reguler for a few pulsations, and imme- 
diately afier, so quick as not to be counted ; 
but conveying upon the whole, an idea of a 
greatly oppressed and impeded circe!ation. 
Hisskin was not bot; and though his head was 
in incessant motion, accompanied with such 
savage expression and contortion of counten- 
ance, as might easily have alarmed those un- 
a customed to such appearances ; he made vo 
atiempt to bite, which is far from being a 
&equent symptom of the disease aud wien 
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it does occur, must be considered merely as 
an act of impatience at being heid—and no 
more than the peculiar noise above noticed, 
as indicating any thing of the canine nature 
imparted by the bite, an opinion which has 
been sometimes fancifully but absurdly enter- 
tained. 

Wien questioned concerning his own feel- 
ings, or the cause of his illness, he was in- 
capable of making any reply ; being prevent- 
ed, it is probable, either by the hurried state 
of his respiration, or by his mind being too 
deeply absorbed in the contemplation of hor- 
rible ideas, to admit of his attending to the 
queries addressed to him. 

I desired water to be offered to him; at 
the mention of which he started with ine 
creased horror and.agitation, and endeavoured 
to disengage himself from those that held him. 
When one of the attendants approached with 
a cup of water, he looked at it wishfully, 
and after some etlorts, with apparent reluct- 
anee, stretched out his hand to take hold of 
it; but before he could reach the cup, his 
hand was suddenly drawa back by a conval- 
sive motion; at the samme instant, he turned 
away his head, and writhed himself round on 
the bed in an agony of terror and despait, 
wholly inconceivable by any persou who has 
not been a witness of the horrors of this most 
dreadfu', and hitherto, it may be added, most 
irremediable of human maladies. 

Of the nature of ti.e complaint there could 
not exist a shadow of doubt; and having so 
recently read ia the Madras papers a case of 
hydiophobia, suecessfully treated by Mr. ‘Ty- 
mon, of his Majesty's 22d dragoons, by bleed- 
ing, merenry, aad opium, L determined oa 
the immediate adoption of the same plan. 

1 therefore without delay, opened a vein 
in the right arm by a LARGE orifice, out of 
which the blood sprung with uncommon im- 
petnosity, and of so florid a colour as to res 
semble arterial rather than veinous blood. By 
the time that sixteen or twents ounces, of 
blood had flowed, the spasmodic startings of 
his arms, body, and neck, had considerably 
diminished, his breathing had become more 
calm, with less contortion of countenance, 
and be audibly acknowledged that the pain 
about the preeordia and region of the sto- 
mach was the decline. Hneouraged by 
these incipient appearances of amendment, I 
allowed the Saw of blood to continue, and 
when about two pints were taken away, sees 
ing him greatly composed, I desired water to 
be again offered to him—when, equally to 
my astonishment and delight, he took the 
cup in his leit hand, the blood still flowing 
from the rightarm, and calmly—but with in- 
describable expression of satisfaction, drank 

two or thiee ounces of water—the sight of 
which but a few minutes before, had thrown 
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him into the most dreadful agonies. Soon 
after swallowing: the water, he retched three 
or four times, but ejecied nothing but saliva 
from his mouth and fauces ; and finding now 
that his pulse was 104, weak, soft, and regu- 
lar; that he was become faint, and that all 
appearance of uneasiness had ceased, so as 
to allow him to take a second draught of wa- 
ter, about four ounces. 1 closed the vein 
and laid him down on the bed. At this mo- 
ment he expressed a desire to have a natu- 
ral alvine evacuation, and wished to go out 
of the hospital for that purpose ; but as that 
could not be complied with, he took no more 
notice of itat this time. Ii is worthy of re- 
mark also, that during the bleediog, be made 
a sign to have himself fanned, athing I never 
knew a hydrophobic patient do before ;—their 
distress being so uniformly ineressed by any 
current of air blowing upon thea, that, ac- 
cording io all my experience, the dread of air 
in motion is 4s constant an a}tendant cn the 
disease as the dread of water itself. 


After the bleeding he remained perfectly 
quiet, and fe// into a slumber for about an 
hour. Another circumstance which also 
strongly marks the abolition of the disease, 
as no hydrophobic patient was ever known to 
sleep. When he awoke, he expressed a wish 
to have some sherbet, which was immediately 
given to him, and he drank four ounces of it 
with perfect ease. He then fell into anothe, 
s‘uméer, during which some convulsive start- 
ings were again perceptible about his aris, 
chest, and face, bai not strong enough to 
awake him. A quarier past five, he spon- 
taneously awoke, and ajpeared somewhat 
agitated, with more suspicion in his looks, 
and of apparent doubt waeiher he could swal- 
low as well as before; for when he took the 
cup he put it to his lips with a quick mo. 
tion, and gulped down about four ounces of 
water ina burried manner, as if afraid that 
the difficulty of swallowing would be eo 
creased by a moment's delay. He also put 
his hand to the region of the stomach, and 
said that the pai ia that part was re- 
turning. 

These threatening appearances of relapse de- 
termined we to hazard a farther detraction of 
blood. therefore immediately opened a 
in the left arm, and ailowed the blood io ow 
again ull he compleiély frinted ; bat previous 
to this effect of the bleeding, the pain at the 
stomach ceased ; and while the blood was 
yet flowing he had agai deank four ounces of 
water without fear or disgust, When be re- 
covered trom the fainting fit, he retched seve- 
ral tines, but, as before, discharged nothing 
but saliva. 

At the end of the first bleeding his pulse 
was 104; imuiediately before the second, it 
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was 9G, witha slight degree of sharpness in 
the heat ; and after recovering from the faint- 
ing occasioned by the second bleeding, it was 
88, regular, soft, and feeble, and he now 
complained of nothing but extreme weakness, 
and giddiness of the head. And at this stage 
of the ease, | apprehend, it will be allowed 
tha: the cure of the hydrophobia was com- 
plete—whether it would be permanent or 
not, remained yet to be seen, 

When I began the treatment of this patie 
ent, it was my intention, as I have said, to 
follow in every circumstance the practice pur- 
sued in Mr, Tymon’s successful case; and 
accordingly, a draught with 100 drops of 
tincture of opium, and an enema of 300, 
were in readiness to be adininistered immee 
diately aficr the bleeding. But seeing the 
surprising eflects of the bleeding alone, and 
fecling convinced that the disease was, for 
the present at least, completely annihilated by 
the copiousness of that evacuation, I deter« 
mined to preserve the treatment as simple as 
possible, in order that if the patient did finale 
ly recover, it might with certainty be known | 
to what he owed his safety ; and that thence 
the application of the same practice to future 
cases of hydrophobia, might with the greater 
confidence be recommended :—a resolution 
in which I was the more confirmed from 
having heard some friends, whose opinions 
are entitled to every degree of respect, ascribe 
Mr. f'ymon’s success to the mercury he had 


used, rather thaw to the bieeding. ' 


I am now fully persuaded, towever, that 
I might safely, as far as the hydrophobia 
was concerned,—lave omitted all reme- 
dies after the bleeding; but thinking 
that the calomel and opium, in repeated 
doves, were more likely than any thing else, 
to induce, that state of the system which 
would be least favourable to a relapse ; and 
also that ifthe patient, notwithstanding his pres 
sent promising appearance, did not finally 
recover, it would certainly be said that | had 
not given him a fairchanee, by departing in 
any particnlar, trom the treatment which 
had proved so successful in the hands of Mr. 
Tymon, I was inclined to conform to it so 
far, as to order four grains of calomel and one 
grain of opium to be given every three 
hours, 

The first pill was taken at a quarter before 
six ; but it was immediately ejected, followed 
by some water. A second was given five mie 
nutes before six, and remained. He now 
slept ull seven—-then drank some more water, 
asd had a natura! evacuation of his bowels. 
Another circumstance which confirmed me 
in tne belief, that the disease was completely 
and permanently subdued—having never bee 
fore seen in my own experieuce, por read 
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any history of the disease, of such an occur- 
reuce as a natural action of the alimentary 
canal, in a case of hydrophobia. 


At nine he took another pill, and again’ 


at twelve —and continued to slumber and 
drink water as ofien as he pleased. 


Wednesday, 6th May (2d day), 6 a. m.— 
Has passed the night well. Took a pill at 
three, and another now. Has drank water 
frequently. Pulse 84. Skin cool. Tongue 
clean at the edges—some remains of beetel, 
eaten before he was taken ill, covered the 
center part. ‘Two more alvine evacuations 
during the night. Complains of headache— 
bat is not entirely free from uneasivess about 
the stomach. 

On examining the blood drawn yesterday, 
it is found not to be in the least convex— 
neither does it exhibit the slightest appear. 
ance ot what is called the bufly coat. The 
quantity first drawn, making allowance for 
the evaporation of the night, measures forly 
ounces; and the last between seven and 
eight. 

Nine a. m.—Took another pill which was 
followed by another evacuation ; and in half 
an hour afterwards, he ate eight ounces of 
sago. Is quite composed, aud can answer 
questions distinctly concerning the accident 
and subsequent occurrences, till the time he 
was taken ill. 

He says that nineteen days ago (including 
tis day) when retureing about four in the 
afternoon, from his own house at Russapug- 
Jah, to his master’s at Chouringhee, he saw 
a pariah dog seize a fisherman, and bite him. 
Several people were col!ected at the spot—he 
also approached, when the same dog ran at 
him, and as he was retreating before him, 
bit him in the back part of the right leg, 
about six inches above the ancle, where he 
shews two scars at the distance of a1 inch 
and a half from each other, but without any 
appearance of inflammation or thickening of 
the integuments. The dog, after biting lim, 
disappeared, and he does not know what be- 
came of him or the fisherman. The wounds 
bled a good deal, but not being very deep, 
they soon healed without any application. 
He took no remedy, except, on the day he 
was bitten, a small piece of scarlet cloth 
(sootlanee baat) wraptup in a piece of ripe 
plantain, which was represented to him as 
an infallible antidote against infection from 
the bite of a med dog. He never saw one 
in hydrophobia, and though he heard per- 
sons bitten by a mad dog were liable to such 
a disease, the apprehension of it never dwelt 
on his mind, or scarecly ever occurred to him 
after the day he was bitten. He continued 
in his usual health sili the 4th instant, seven- 
ween days after the bie, when he found him- 


self dull, heavy, and listless, with the loss 
of appetite, and frequent apprehension that 
dogs, cats, and jackalls, were about to seize 
upon him. He alse felt a pricking sensation 
in the part bitten. When his mother-in-law 
brought him his breakfast, he was afraid to 
eatit. He continued his business, however, 
of taking water from the tank to the house, 
till about noon of that day, after which he 
could not bear to look on, or to touch the 
water, being constantly harrassed, whenever 
he attempted to do so, with the horrible ap- 
pearance of different animals ready to devour 
him. He now, for the first time, thought 
of the disease arising from the bite of a mad 
dog ; was convinced that that was the cause 
of his present distress, and fully believed he 
would die of it. He ate no supper, nor 
drank any water that night, in consequence 
of the horrible phantoms that incessantly 
haunted his imagination, In the morning, 
ail his horrors were increased, the spasms 
came on, accompanied by anxiety, oppres- 
siou, aod pain about the pracordia and sto- 
mach; and those about him say, that he 
coutiaued to get worse in every respect, until 
hearrived at the hospital in the state already 
described. He does not himself distinctly re- 
meaber any thing that happened during the 
whole day. He has some faint recollection of 
having been at his own house; but how he 
got there—when he left it—or by what means 
he was brought to the hospital, he doeS not 
atall know. ‘Lue first thing he can recal to 
his mind is driaking the sherbet—and he 
says he has had his senses perfect since that 
time—and that all his fears then left him, 
and have not since returned. This however, 
is not entirely correct, as he acknowledges he 
does not recollect the second bleeding, when 
shews that the disease had then so far returns 
ed as again to disorder his mental faculties. 


past 10 a, m—Complains of fever, 
headach, and his eyes are suffused more than 
they were in the moruing. No return of 
other symptoms. 


Head shaved and six leeches applied to 
each temple. 

Three p. m.—Took a pill at 12, and anos 
ther just now. Leeches bled freely. Head- 
ache relieved. Took eight ounces more of 
sago about noon. 


Six p. m.—The same. Has now taken 28 
grs. of calomel and 7 of opium.—To take 
from this tinve only 2 gts. of calomel and half 
a grain of opium every three hours. 


Nine p. m.—Has slept for two hours, pulse 
80. Took another of the pills last ordered ; 
some more sago. Copious bilious evacuation. 
“e complains of giddiness but not head- 
ache. 
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ook a pill, but refused one at 3, saving his 


/ mouth was sore. Took one now. Has been 


rather restless in the night. Threw up some 
bile this morning. 


Ten a. m.—Exceedingly distressed with ex- 
cessive secretion of bile, which he is frequent- 
ly throwing up and also passing downwards 
in great quantity ; and of a dark green colour. 
Pulse 110. Some heat of skin—expression 
of uneasiness in his countenance—burning 
all over the abdomen ; but quite different, he 
says, from the former pain about the stomach, 
He was ordered a pint of infusion of camo- 
mile, which brought off much bile. At 11, 
eight grains of calomel, and at } past 12, 
half a dram each of jalap and magnesia. 
From the effects of the remedies he was much 
relieved in the evening ; though the complaint 
continued to disturb in the night, and it was 
necessary on 

Friday morning the 8th (fourth day), to 
cure the farther evacuation of bile by senna, 
inanna, and cream of tartar ; and to order an 
enema of conjee to allay local irritation, pulse 
only 80, soft. Burning removed from the 
abdomen. Ate a water melon in the night. 
Copious flow of saliva from the mouth, 


Saturday, gth (5th day), 9 a. m.— Has 
foes a good night. Excessive secretion of 
ile has ceased. Clamours for food—but I 
allow him only rice and sago—declines milk. 
He appears now to be free from all complaint. 
After this time nothing remarkable occurred. 
He had a strong appetite and was allowed ve- 
getable curry.—For several evenings some heat 
of skin and acceleration of pulse were percep- 
tible ; but these soon went off from cold bath- 
ing, and a constant attention to keep his 
bowels in an open state. 


Monday, May 18th (fourteenth day).— 
Has been for some days past on the usual 
hospital diet—and feeling himself well in 
every respect, now expresses a wish to be dis- 
charged and return to his usua! business ; but 
as the weather is exceedingly hot (thermome- 
ter in the shade from 95° to 100°) I have 
prevailed upon him to continue in the hospi- 
tal till the setting in of the rains—I[ shall 
then if possible, persuade him to remain in 
my own employment for the uext twelve- 
months; lest if be was discharged, and 
should happen to die of whatever disease, it 
might be alleged that he was after all, carried 
off by a relapse of hydrophobia. 


My situation as Surgeon to the Calcutta 
Native Hospital, for the late eighteen years, 
has afforded me opportunities of seeing the 
disease, which have fallen to the lot of few 
individuals in any country, and no less 


hursday the 7th (third dav), 6 a, m.— | 


than seventeen or eighteen cases of it have 
come under my observation within that pe- 
riod, in all of which both my diagnosis and 
prognosis (with the single exception of the 
latter in the case under consideration) have 
uvhappily been but too faithfully verified, it 
is not, I trust, laying claim to too great a 
share of discernment to assert that I could 
not be mistaken in the reality of a case of 
hydrophobia. 


The only defective point in the evidence, 
appears to. be our ignorance whether the dog 
by which Amier was bitten, was actually 
mad or not? and though this cannot be 
proved by direct testimony, yet it is known 
that the disease was prevalent among dogs, 
about that time. 


In Mr. Tymon’s successful case, the symp- 
toms only gradually disappeared, some of 
them remaining so late as the fourth day ; 
and as opium, mercury, and antimony had 
been largely used during the whole time, and 
the patient’s system was evidently under the 
influence of the mercury, before he could be 
said to be free from the disease, an opinion 
might still be entertained, and actually was 
so, by many, with whom I have conversed 
on the subject, that the cure was, after all, 
effected by the mercury, and not by the 
bleeding. 


Dr. Berry himself, to whose rare and laue 
dable zeal for the promotion of useful science, 
even at the period of closing a long and hoe 
nourable career of public service, the world 
is indebted for the knowledge of Mr. Tymon's 
uprecedented case of success, alleges that the 
bleeding ‘* saved Masou’s life by diminishing 
violent action, and admitting the effect of 
medicines that in all former experience had 
uniformly failed.” 


That the first bleeding in the case above 
related, wholly, though not permanently, 
removed every symptom of the disease, was 
e< I presume, in the most ample manner 

y the following six remarkable circum. 
stances : Ist, the removal of the spasms; 
2d, the freedom of respiration , 3d, the resto. 
ration of the power of swallowing fluids, and 
the absence of horror at their approach ; 4th, 
the desire, instead of the abhorrence of a 
current of air; 5th, the inclination fora nas 
tural alvine evacuation; and 6th, the power 
of sleeping.—A}I these unequivocal indications 
of recovery took place during or immediately 
after the first bleeding ; and as none of them 
ever happened before to a patient in hydro- 
phobia, except near the close of the melancholy 
scene, when they denote an entire sinking of 
the powers of life, rather than the cessation 
of disease, it seems but fair to ascribe them to 
a remedy, which had never before been used 
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as it was on this occasion—or, if so, un- 
Juckily not at the time when it was capable 
of doing good. 

When a recurrence of the disease was 
threatened in two hours afterwards, the power 
of the iemedy was again conspicuously mmani- 
fested, and a second bleeding ad de/iquium 
instavily stopped the progress of the symptoms, 
and beture a single particle of medicine of any 
kind had been given, permanently extinguish- 
ed the mortid condition, whatever it may be, 
in which the influence of the disease consists. 


These two points, therefore, appear to be 
fully proved, namely, that the disease was 
hydroplobia, and that the cure consisted in 

ood -letting alone. 

But notwithstanding this unprecedented 
success, I am not sanguine as to believe that 
venesection will cure every case of hydropho- 
bia. It is probable that there is a period in 
the disease beyoud which its curative effect 
cannot extend. 

In referring to notes which T have presery- 
ed of fourteen cases of hydrophobia, I find 
that eight of tie patients died within six hours 
after admission. In these I cannot believe 
that bleeding would have done good. But of 
the remaining six, who lived respectively 11, 
13, 15, 20, 80 and 49 hours after admission, 
it is certainly reasonable to believe that it 
might have saved three o: four. In a case so 
entirely hopeless, however, here could scarce- 
ly be harm to the individual, from trying it at 
any period of the disease, 

It may be necessary to observe, however, 
that merely opening the vein and drawing a 
considerable quantity of blood is not the 
practice. 

The vein must be epened by a LARGE ORT- 
Fice, the blood quickly evacuated, and al- 
Jowed to flow without regard to measurement, 
ed animi deltquium. 

fi is at any rate highly encouraging to 
know, that in the only three cases, in which 
it has been trusted to as the principal, or the 
sele iemedy, it hes succeeded to our utmost 
Wishes. 

other occasions, besides the full trial 
given to oil, 1 uscd opium toa great extent, 
in every possible way ; mercury, musk, cam- 
por, blisters, gaivinisin, aud eneimata of lau- 
danum and infusion of tobacco, all to no 
porpose. Nouthing ever alleviated a symptom 
except the the two last, which ceriainly did 
lessen thie spasms ; and therefore when bleed- 
ing may hereafter be used too late to suceced, 
I] would recommend them as remedies, capa- 
bie, though not of preventing death, yet of 
allowing the fatal event to take place with less 
sullering to the vuhappy patient, than any 
thing else with which 1 am acquainted. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE TEMPLE OF 
JAGNAUT; OR JAGGERNAUT. 


DRAWN UP BY A BRAHAMIN, WHO WAS 
BORN IN THE VICINITY OF ORISSA. 


[Concluded from page 847 ] 


The Rajah and those who were with him 
viewed the whole scene with great sorrow ; 
some cut themselves with stones, while others 
fainted away and appeared as dead; some 
roamed about like madmen, while others co 
vered their faces aud cave vent to their tears, 
Thus they continued for four days, without 
eating or drinking, and no person near to 
solace their minds. But Nilaachalapattie une 
derstanding that they were afflicted on ac- 
count of his leaving them, spoke from the 
skies as follows:—** O Indredummuo, why 
do you weep and lament thus? Have you 
lost your understanding? Why should a 
great Rajah weep like a woman and dis« 
courage the people around; rise; dry up your 
tears and carry the people (o their habitations 
that they may wash and refresh theaiselves. 
I gave you every necessary instruction before 
my departure, hence be not afraid; rather 
eucourage those around you.” 

The Rajah immediately rose up and _— 
quieted the minds of the people, conducte 
then to their habitations where they relreshe 
ed themselves. He also ordered letters to be 
wrilten and dispatched to all countries in ore 
der to obtain workmen of all descriptions 
to build the temple and the city. In the 
meantime, the large ferest was cut down, 
the ground cleared, the boundsrics of the 
city settled, and the streets, gardens, tanks, 
&e. marked out. The holy mountain on 
which Nilaachalapattie formerly resided, was 
also levelled to the ground, and the temple—- 
seven hundred and fifty houses for the accom 
modation of pilgriass—the walls of the city, 
and many of the shops and dwelling houses, 
were built with the stones. ' 

‘The various buiidinzs being completed, and 
the city filled with inbabiiants of every caste, 
the Rajah waited for the arrival of the 7vee- 
moortee, One night every person old and 
young, was awaked by the raring billows of 
the sea, which seemed to threaten immediate 
destruction to the whole country. ‘This, toe 
gather with the darkness of the night, filled 
them with the greatest terror, Some were 
crying out for fear and others were mourning 
over their hard fate; while some were run- 
ning to save their children, and others their 
effects, ‘The Rajah, on hearing the noise, 
ordered lights to be brought, and called the 
Cutwa!ll and the people togetiser to inquire 
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what was to be done; for the sea roared in 
such a dreadfal manner as if it would carry 
the whole earth before it. But when they 
approached they were greatly surprised to 
find that the water appeared in the same 
smooth state as usual. Phen the Rajah or- 
dered the boatmen to be called and coin- 4 
manded them te sail to the place from whence 
the dreadful noise seemed to proceed, and 
endeavour to find out what occasioned it. 
But the frightened boatmen replied, «* My 
Lord, how can we expose ourselves to such 
iurpending danger? Were we to obey your. 
commands it would be at the expense of our 
lives; as nothing ss than an inundation can 
be’expected we must stay on shore to take 
care of our wives and children. In short 
were you to promise tu give os your kingdom 
and all vou possess, as a reward, or should 
you threaten to kill us, we cannot comply 
with your command.” 

Inderdummon.—"* Be not afraid; your 
lives will be in no danger. But if any mis- 
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Cutwall, he ordered him to procure twa 
thousand bandies,® but when they were 
brought and the beams laid on them, many 
of them were crushed in pieces while the 
earth sunk under the vast load. The people 
however laboured hard for six months, and 
though many of them were bruised and 
maimed, and many of their bullocks killed 
on the spot, yet they succeeded in their en= 
deavours, and brought the beams to the gate 
of the temple, where they were latd on a large 
pile of cotton which had been previously pres 
pared fur them. 

Indredummoun still zealous in this great 
work, ordered skilful workmen to be collect« 
ed from all places, that he mtght consult with 
tvem about making the three idols. Great 
vumbers came {ror ail places, but when this 
great prince shewed them the beams, and re- 

uésted them to undertake the work, they 
all replied to him in the following terms :— 
“© My Lord, itis the occupation of our tribe 
to make idols, and we have not only made 


fortune should befail you, I will support your 


families. Wesides, as you are inhabitants of | 


this’ city I think you may do this kind act at 


the request of your sovereign, particularly as | 


yoo will have the merit of saving the lives of 
many people. In short you must go should 
it cost you your lives.” 

The boutmen after some consultation 


among themselves agreed to go, and being | 


furnished with lights they sailed to the place 


from whence the noise proceeded. When | 


they were about twelve leagues from shore 
they espied tree beams of wood of such 
large dimensions that the sea could not con- 
tain them and these appeared to be making 


towards the land. ‘The terrified boaimen re- | 
turned in the greatest haste and made the | 


following report to the Rajah—*‘* My Lord, 
we do not know whetier a new age ts about 
to commence, but we have seen strange things 
to-night. We beheld three beams of weod 
tossing in the ocean, and making towards the 
shdre, of such vast magnitude, that Brama 
and all the gods would not be alle to more 
them. What great miraculous appearance 
is this? If we remain here we shall die; 
let us flee before impending danger.” ‘The 
Rajah on hearing these words was satisfied in 
his mind that Nilaschalapattie’s prediction 
wes about to be accompished, he therefore 
composed the minds of the people by telling 
them that god was coming to support and 
comlorttbem. The people became and 
remained on the shore-uil day break, when 
the sea, with a most dreadful noise, cast the 
tliree beams on the beach. 

The Rajah immediately drew near and 
paid them divine honors—but on viewing 
their vast bulk (for they were as large as three 
mouniains) he knew not how to remove them 
to the temple. “Afier consulting wilh his 


many ourselves, but examined the workmans 
ship of other artists, in the differeut countries 
_ through which we have travelled ; but we have 
never seen such wood as this, nor is it mention- 
ed in our scientific books. As soon as it is 
| touched blood flows fromit, how then can 
such wood be wrought? we are therefore 
unable to execute this work.” 

This report greatly afflicted the Rajah and 
his mind becaine so uneasy that he refused 
to eat. As he was walking one evening 
before the temple, musing in his mind how 
he st-ould act, he observed an old carpenter 
passing along with his tools, as if going to 
work for some person. The Rajah directly 
called bins and accosted#him thus:—* Ho! 
fellow, who are you? and from whence do 
‘youcome?” am,” replied the old man, 
** a carpenter; I have come from Kaliaua-- 
puram, and am going to work,” 


of these beams, and place them tn the tem- 
ple?” The old carpenter. afier tooking at 
ihe beams and examining them very pariteu- 
larly, replied as follows—‘ My Lord, these 
beams are not of this world; this is heaven- 
ly wood. I em indebted however to my 
grandfather for this knowledge, for 1 never 
saw such as this before ; bat as I have books 
in my possession which reveal the art of 
working this wood, I am well acquainted 
with it, and if you please 1 will undertake 
tue work.” 

The Rajah—* Jf you will make the 
idols.and place them in ike temple I will give 
you whiaiever you ask.” 

‘Lhe Carpenter —* I have enough and to 
spare, my Lord; 1 ask no reward; 1 only 


* Carts drawn by bullocks, bufialogs, &e. 


The Rajah.—** Can you make three idols. 
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require that you act agreeably to my instruc- 
tions.” 

The Rajah.—** O foolish fellow, how 
can you execute this great work ?—you seem 
to be so enfeebled by age as not to be able to 
use your tools or even to carry them from one 
village to another ; 1 am therefore of opinion 
that it would be vain for you to undertake 
what you cannot execute.” 

The Carpenter.—‘* Though I appear an 
old man, my Lord, yet in the course of one 
hour I can assume a new aspect. I can also 
perform every branch of business known to 
men; in short, be assured that 1 am more 
expert in every art and science than any 
other person that ever was in the world, Be 
not afraid that I will spoil these beams; I 
will be as careful of them as if they were 
my own life: hence be pleased to repose con- 
fidence in me.” 

Then the Rajahs and other great men who 
were with this mighty prince addressed him 
thus :—* This is not an old man, my Lord; 
he seems to be a person of good abilities and 
much experience ; one who has seen many 
couniries, and been much employed. No 
one can tell how the gods have prepared his 
heart for executing the work : it is therefore 
our humble opinion that it would be very 
proper to employ him.” 

The Rajah to the Carpenter.— I am sa- 
tisfied with your proposal, and will be very 
happy to employ you.” 

he Carpenter.—** If this be your plea- 
sure, my Lord, I must request to havea pri- 
vate inierview with you, that I may com- 
municate to you something of considerable 
importance. The Rajab direcily retired, ac- 
companied by the carpenter, who thus ad- 
dressed him—‘* My Lord, am very willing 
to undertake this work, provided you will 
cause an order to be published, to-morrow 
morning to the following effect: that the 
ey of the fort must remain shut for twelve 
ays; and that no person mus walk about in 
the city, or make the least noise during that 
time.” 

The Rajah immediately consented, ordered 
the Cutwall to be called, and commanded him 
to cause the above proclamation to be pub- 
lished throughout the city, and ihat whoever 
disobeyed would surely be put to death. Ear- 
ly next morning the order was published and 
the gates directly shut, so that no one could 
find cut how the carpenter executed this great 
work. 

But on the tenth day the Rajah’s' mother 
said to him-—‘* That old carpenter who is so 
enfeebled by age that he can hardly hold his 
tools, has becu shut up alone in that new 
pagoda where these is no free circulation of 
air nor any thing to eat and to drink—order 
gome one to ppen the gate and inquire into 
this affair, forif he should die we shall all be 
geilty of a great sin.” 
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The Rajah.—‘* O mother, le is a person 
well acquainted with his business, and very 
able to perform it, or he would not have un- 
dertaken it, you have therefore no cause to 
be uneasy. Besides [ have ordered it to be 
proclaimed at his express desire, that the 
gates must not be opened during the two fol- 
lowing days, how then can I violate my owa 
order?” 

The Rajah’s mother.—‘* O my son, con- 
sider, he is a man; how can he live without 
victuals—hear my word; inquire into this 
affair without delay.” 

These words made a deep impression on 
the Rajah’s mind, and fearing the old car- 
penter would die, he ordered bis prime mi- 
nister, the Cutwall and other officers of state, 
to be called, and, in their presence, com- 
manded the gate to be opened. But on en- 
tering they could not discover the old carpens 
ter, but found the idols placed in the pagoda 
and completely finished, unless the hands ; 
these however had not been made, as only 
teu of the twelve days were expired. While 
the Rajah was lamenting that his mother and 
his own rashness should have led bim to act 
with so much imprudence, a voice from hea- 
ven accosted him thus—** O Indredummun, 
why do you weep and lament like a woman ? 
It was agreed on for particular reasons, that 
the idols should be left in an unfinished state ; 
therefore dry up your tears.” 

The great Indredummun then ordered his 
prime minister and the principal officers of 
state to be brought into his presence and ad- 
dressed them as follows—** It is my inten- 
tion to go to heaven and invite Bruma to 
come here for to consecrate these three idols 
and place them on the throne which hus been 
erected for them. I therefore request you to 
attend to the affairs of this governmeut which 
] intrust to your management. I also expect 
you will take care of this temple, and pay due 
attention to all my concerns until I return.” 

On delivering this charge, he went to 
Bruma’s world, and waited at the gate to ob- 
tain an interview with him, but no one 
seemed to take the least notice of him. At 
last Naradu, the great Munie, on entering 
the gate, observed him, and inquired who he 
was? and whether hehad yet paid his respects 
to Bruma ? 

Indredummun.— My Lord, I have been 
waiting here since the morning, but no one 
has yet taken notice of my arrival.” 

aradu directly approached Bruma and 
mentioned the circumstance to him. Bruma 


‘gave orders to his servants to bring the Rajah 


into his presence, and after desiring him to 
sit down, he thus accosted him—‘‘ O In- 
dredummun, why did you not send some 
rson to acquaint me of your arrival? I 
fies however all is well, and that you enjoy 
health.” 
The Rajah—*' O god, by thy favor I enjoy 
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health and every blessing, and I consider mv- 
self very fortunate in being permitted to ap- 
pea this abode of virtue, for 1 shall theze- 

y obtain the remission of all my sins and 
heavenly felicity. I rejoice tnat 1 am per- 

mitted to approach thy presence: this is an 
honor which Indra the othes gods can- 
not obtain. But I am a sinner; deign to 

favor me.” 

Bruma.— “ Your virtue and goodness, 
Indredummun, have been noticed, and re- 
corded by Indra and the other goods; [am 
therefore exceedingly glad to see you. Let 
me know what you want: ask and I will 
give you.” 

Indredummun.—‘* O God, it is my desire 
to be employed in acts of charity as long as L 
live in the world, and whenever I wish to 
Jeave it to be taken to heaven without dying 
—grant me this request.”—Brama_ having 
assured him that this petition would be 
granted, he continued—‘* O God, I was 
commanded by Nilaachalapatiie to erect a 
temple in the country called Utkala, for the 
reception of the Treemoortee, and as the 
building is now erected and the idols ready, 
I am come to request that they may be set up 
and consecrated by thee.” : 

Brama.—* O foolish man, do you think 
you have been only one day here? If you 
consider the length of my day you will find 
that you have been many years in this place. 
The idols have been set up long ago; they 
are known by the following names, Jagnai- 
kuloo, Subadrama, and Balabadra, and receive 
divine honors from the inhabitants of the 
whole earth. The gods and men hold festi- 
wals before them, and all eat out of one vessel, 
Understand this, and depart in peace.” 

The Rajah (weeping), ‘* OSwamie, by 
the order of Vishnu, | built that temple for 
the reception of the Zreemortee, and came 
here to implore thy aid. 1 also expected that 
myself and family were to be employed as the 
servants of Jagnaikuloo, aud the other gods, 
and finally that I would be taken to heaven 
without dying; but my wishes have not 
been gratified, nor has any thing else occurred 
during my life to perpetuate my name in the 
world. Solos to instract-me how to act that 
I may obtain my desires.” 

Bruma.—‘* I can say nothing on this 
subject at present, but go to your country, 
approach Jagnaikuloo, and with tears pour 
ont your complaint before him, and he will 
direct you how to act.” 

Indredummun having worshipped Bruma 
took leave of him and returned to his coun- 
try. But when he viewed the city be could 
not believe it was the one which he had built. 
He beheld with surprise, the streets crowded 
with people ; in one place muliitudes were 
dancing and singing ind feasting ; in another. 
they were offering up their prayers and sa- 


crifices to Jagnrikuloo ; some were waiting 
upon him, while others were proclaiming his 
praise; thousands were continually coming 
and going to and from the temple, while the 
noise of drums and all kinds of music could 
be heard ata great distance. Every thing 
seemed to be conducted with unusual pomp 
and grandeur, and the number of devotces 
who crowded the temple, was so great, that 
even Bruma and the other gods could not 
gain access. 

The Rajah viewed these things with wen- 
der and delight, but still could not believe it 
was the city which he had built. He re- 
solved however if possible to force his way 
through the crowd to see the Pagoda, but 
afier spending four or five days before the 
gate, no one seemed to take the least notice 
of him. At last, tired and disappointed, he 
gave vent to his tears, and prayed to Jagnat- 
kuloo, who, on hearing his supplications, 
addressed his servants thus :—~‘* There isa 
person waiting before the gate; go and in- 
quire who he is, when he arrived, and what 
he wants.” When the servants asked these 
questions the Rajah replied: “ I am Indres 
dummun, the sovereign of this great city; 
have come to visit Jagnaikuloo; when he is 
pleased to permit me to approach his pre- 
sence, I will mention other particulars. As 
saon as the servants returned and mentioned 
the Rajah’s name, Jagnaikuloo ordered them 
to carry the shattagopum, the umbrella, with 
garlands, perfumes, &c. to him, and to con- 
duct him into the temple in the most splendid 
manner. The servants directly approached 
this great Prince,- and invited him, ia the 
name of Jagnaikuloo, to enter the temple, 
delivering at the same time the tokens of res 
pect which they had brought, and placing 
the shattagopum on his head which he had 
previously worshipped. 


Dressed in the most splendid manner, and_ 


accompanied by a large retinue, and all kinds 
of musie which made the very heavens echa, 
he moved slowly towards the temple. The 
sound of the music soon collected a great mul 
titude of people, who, struck with the Ra- 
jah’s magnificence and grandeur, resolved to 
—- him that they might see how he 
was introduced and received by Jaguaikuloo. 
Bruma and the other gods also descended to 
the visible heaven to see this extraordina 
meeting. This virtuous Prince, on his arri- 
val at the temple approached Jagnaikuloe 
with folded hands, and called on him with 
cries and tears. The god imagining that fear 
made him so uneasy addressed him ia the 
following manner: — ** O [ndredummua, 
why do you weep? I know you area per- 
son of great virtue, and one who tleserves my 
particular favor; hence let me know the 
cause of vour grief: ask whatever you want ; 
and J will bestow it.” 
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Indredummun.—** O Swamie, Nilaacha- 
lapattie ordered me to build this city aud tem- 
ple, and in compliance with his commands 

went to Bruma to request him to come here 
to set up and consecrate the 7Z'reemoortee. 
Aster waiting a considerable time Nursdu 
brought me into his presence; I mentioned 
the whole circumstance to that god, but he 
informed me that the Treemoortee had been 
sct up to govern the world, and that im- 
mense crowds of people flocked to this place 
to celebrate the feasts, &c. in that splendid 
manner which [ have just witnessed. My 
unexpected delay, together with this news, 
made me exceedingly uneasy, but when | 
asked Bruma how | should act? he said he 
could not give me counsel, and ordered me to 
come here and implore direction. After 
waiting for several days I have been favored 
with this gracious interview. and now I en- 
treat thy instruction how I can perpeiuate 
my name in this work) and afterwards obtain 
heavenly felicity—for alas! though | ordered 
this tewple to be erected my name is forgot- 
ten.” 

Swamie.— * O foolish man, the virtue 
and merit belong to the person who bears the 
expense; hence be not uneasy: both are 

ours. You will also be permed to go to 

eaven without dying; sud whatever else 
you may wish fur] will bestow, And as 
you express a cesire to perpetuate your name 
in the world, go and erect another Pagoda ; 
when it is finished | will come once. every 
year, and reside in it for ten days, and what- 
ever merit or virtue may be accumulated in 
this temple, during the interval, | wil) trans- 
fer to that Pagoda whenever I visit it.” 

[ndredutomun immediately fixed oan a spot 
of ground On the north side of the cit y» where 
he erected a Pagoda, and when Jo gnaikuloo 
came to pay his annual visit, the }{ajah and 
his family waited on bim and prox aimed his 
praise.. Swamie in return, order d it to be 
published in the city, so that all the people 


of the world might hear, that li dredumymun | 


built both the Pagodas—that he went to 
Beuma to request him to come ¢ gd conscerate 
the Treemcortee, but was so long detuitved 
that the Zreemoorlee had & een set up and 
worshipped long before he ret arned —that the 
Treemoortee hencefortts won! reside in great 
pomp once every year to th 2 Pagoda he had 
now erected, reside there f 9r ten days, and 
transfer to it allthe virtue and merit which 
had been accumulated in the temple during 
the past year—and that this feast, called 
Radotsoum, should comr pence every year on 
the second day of July. Thus the tame of 
this great Prince has been, handed down from 
to age. 
called t'he Rajah again, and 
inquired what else he wanted. He replied, 
O Swamie, itis m desire to be carricd 


to heaven without dying.” Jagnaikuloo 
terrupying him), * Very well; will you go 
now?” ** Tt is my desire,” continued the 
Rajah, “ to remain here with my family a 
while longer, that we mav serve thee, and 
then to be carried to heaven.” 

Indredummun having obtained his wish, 
lived in the world for some time; but finding 
that the Kali Yug hed commenced, and fear- 
ing that virtue would rapidly decline, he res 
solved to leave the world. He therefore ad- 
dressed his supplications to Vishou who came 
with Letchemy his wife, and inquired what 
be wanted? The Rajah replied, —** O 
Swamie, I cannot live in this world longer 5 
deign to order me to be earried to heaven.” 
Vishnu immediately consmanded the preat 
Munie, Naradu, to summon Indra and the 
other gods, to attend with the heavenly car 
to conduct Indredunimun and his family 
to Vykuntum ; and also to let it be known 10 
the world, that this great Prince was to leave 
the world without dying. Brama, with the 
gods and many great Rishes and Munies, ate 
tended on the occasion, and Indredummun 
with his family, accompanied by Yeaguia 
and his family, wounted the heavenly car, 
and went to Vishnu’s Paradise in the most 
splendid mauner. This is the greatness of 
Jagnaut; and whoever reads, writes, or hears 
this history will enjoy every temporal and 
spiritual blessing. 


ON THE CHINESE LANGUAGE AND 
CHARACTER. 


No. Il. 


Iv is but justice to such as have entertained 
a notion of the Chinese language as being 
most formidable for construction and pro. 
nuneiation, to euumerate some of the 
liarities, on which that opinion is founded. 
In the twenty-ninth volume of the Leféres 
Edifiantes ef Curieuses, Father Bourgeois 
gives the following account of his perplexities. 
tle had studied i: during ten months, at 
Pekin, and attempted to preach in it. ** God 
knows how much this first Chinese sermon 
cost me! cam assure you this language ree 
sembles no other. ‘The same word has but 
one termination; and morcover, adieu to all 
that in our declensions distinguishes the gen~ 


der, and the number, of what things ‘we 


speak ef. Adieu in the verbs, to all which 
might explain the active person; how and in 
what time it acts, whether it acts alone or 
with others ; in fact, among the Chinese the 
same word is substantive, adjective, verb, 
singular, ploral, masculine, feminine, &c. 
The person who hears it pronounced must 
arrange the ciscumstances and guess them. 
Adé to all this that all the words of this lan- 


guage are reduced to somewhat more than 
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three hundred; but are pronounced in so 
many different ways, that they signify eighty 
thousand different things, which are express- 
ed by as many different characters. ‘I'his is 
not all; the arrangement of all these mono- 
syllables appears to be under no general rule ; 
so that to know the language after having 
learned the words, we must learn every par- 
ticular phrase: the smallest inversion would 
make you uninteiligible to three parts of the 
Chinese. 

** 1 will give you an example of their 
words. They told me chou signifies a book: : 
so that I thought whenever the word chou 
was pronounbed, a beok was the subject. No 
such thing! Chou, the next time I heard 
it, | found signified aéree. But this is a 
mere trifle: chou I found expressed also great 
heats ; chou isto relate; chou is the morning 
dawn; chow means to le accustomed; chon 
expresses the /oss of a wager, &c. I should 
never have done, were | to atiewpt to give 
you all its signincations. 

Notwithstanding these singular difficul- 
ties, could one but find help in thei books, 
I should not complain, But this is impossi- 
ble! Their language is quite difle.ent from 
that of simple conversation. What will ever 
be an insurmountable difficulty to every Ku- 
ropean is the pronunciation ; every word may 
be pronounced in five diilerent tones; yer 
every tone is not so distinct that our unprac- 
tised ear can easily distinguish it. ‘These mo- 
nosyllables fly with aimazivg rapidity ; then 
they are continually disguised by elisions, 
which sometimes hardly feave any thing of 
two monosvilables. Frou an aspirated ione, 
you must pass immediately to aueven one: 
from a whistliog note to an inward one; 
sometimes your voice must proceed from the 
palate ; sometimes it must be gutteral, and 
almost always nasal. I[ recited my sermon 
at least fifty times to my servant, before I 
spoke itin public ; and yet I am told, though 
he continually corrected me, that, of the ten 
parts of the sermou (us the Chinese express 
themselves) they hardly understood three. 
Fortunately, the Chinese are wonderfully 

tient; and they are astonished that any 
ignorant stranger should be able to learn two 
words of their language.” 

This is a lively picture of the distress ex- 
perienced by an unpracticed speaker, in at- 
tempting to address an auditory, ‘Ten months, 
however, was far too sherta time for the 
purpose of acquiring the necessary flexibility 
of the organs of speech to enable a foreigner 
to pronounce Chinese correctly. ‘There have 
been men of ability who felt their deficien- 
cies severely, after years of application. 

Where a differeace of pronunciation is the 
hasis of the distinetion of signification in 
words, as addressed to the ear; it must, asa 
matter of course, afford opportunity. for in- 


genious and witty minds to sport with the 
meaning and phraseology of characters, the 
marks of the language addressed to the eye. 
Mispronenciations and slips of the tongue 
are proportionately muse fiequent, and also 
more ridiculous, 

We are not therefore to wonder, that, 1% 
Dr. Hager says, in his ‘ Elementary Chas 
racters of the Chinese,”—** Satires are often 
composed in China, which, if you attend to 
the characters, are pure and even sublime, 
in their import; but when pronounced with 
the fone intended, they contain a meaning 
ludicrous or obscene.” He adds, ** In the 
Chinese one word semetimes corresponds to 
i three or four thousand characters ; a property 
quite opposite to that of our language, in 
which myriads of cifferent words are express 
ed by the same /etters.”—Whether this senti« 
} ment be net somewhat hyperbolically ex 
pressed will be seen in the progress of this 
article. 

We closed our first lesson,—on the charac. 
ters of this language, by supposing, that oar 
readers would not wish to make more haste than 
good speed, in the study of it ; and certainly 
they will derive but litle encouragement for 
displaying their acquisitions in haste from the 
success announced by the reverend Father 
Bourgeois. ‘They will be convinced,fiom his 
experience and subsequent observations, that to 
have added the rules for pronouncing the lan- 
guage to those for composing the characters in 
a single lesson, would have overwhelmed 
the attention of mortal man. Nevertheless, 
order will do much, the gradual contempla- 
tion of a subject im that regular progress, 
which is best calculated to simplify it, often 
reduces to a pleasant exercise of the mind, 
that which at first sight appears full of diffi- 
culty. For our-acquaintance with this sub- 
ject, we are obliged to Dr. Marshman, and 
avail ourselves of his labours, while we at- 
tempt to convey some notion of the peeniiari« 
ties attending the speech of this singular lane 
guage. 

As we have witnessed the power of anaty+ 
sis in reducing the Chinese characters to ins 
telligibility, it will now be our endeavour, 
notwithstanding its difficulty, to explaia on 
what principles, by variation of sounds, the 
words perform the office of language, 

It is pesfectly well known that though we 
have but five vowels in our native tongueé, 
yeteach of them is vatied when pronounced 
—and is open, or close, or Lroad,. or narrow, 
orcommon. gr. the letter A in a//, 
fers in sound from the same letier in Adder ¢ 
no man would say avudder: and even in 
words of the same form the sounds of this 
vowel differ; as in AL-cove, where it is pros 
nounced short; and AL-manack, where it is 
pronounced long—AaUL. 

Supposing that each of our five vowels has 
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five distinctions of sound, it implies fwen/y 
Jive sounds ,—and if we add the differences 
of fone, higher or lower,—which we may 
explain by the term accent, as grave, acute, 
&c. we shall soon obtain eighty, or a hun- 
dred, distinctions of sounds, among our- 
selves. 


The Chinese have nine sertes of sounds. 


but they do not all equally pervade the lan- 
guage. ‘ From thirty-six initials, united 
to twelve primary finals variously modified 
(all vowel or sounds) are produced eight 
hundred and forty six original sounds, or 
monosyllables. These by ithe application of 
force, length, and rapidity of pronunciation 
(in other words, of accent and quantify) are 
so modified as to form /wo thousand one hun- 
dred and seventy eight sounds, easily distin- 
guishable by a Chinese ear; and these by 
another modification, are increased to about 
Sour thousand and fifty. But even this last 
modification, leaving the number of sounds 
inadequate to the number of characters, it 
necessarily follows, that several characters 
not related in their meaning, must have the 
same sound. If we estimate the number of 
characters at 35,000, and divide this number 
by 4050, we have eight characters expressed 
by one sound: and this is the lowest calcu- 
lation ; it may be exiended to 16; and even 
to 40.” 

In all languages there is something of this 
multiplicity of meaning; our own has it 
conspicuously in the term cock, and some 
others. As 

Cock—a fowl, 

Cock—weather-cock, 

Cock—beer-cock, 

Cock—of a gun, 

Cock—hay-cock, 

Cock—of a hat, 
to the amount of probably, at least forty dif- 
ferent things expressed by this single sound, 
cock. But, as we distinguish which of these 
things is intended, by the connection in 
which the word is placed, though the mono- 

lable alone does not afford the means of 
distinction, so the Chinese determine by the 
context, aided by perpetual practice, what 
particular idea is intended to be expressed, or 
excited by the word used, or the sound heard. 

If all the words in our language were as 
multiplied in signification, as the term cock, 
we should be obliged, like the Chinese, to 
recur to fone and varied utterance: higher, 
lower, broader, narrower, &c. 

The first sound employed by the Chinese 
is the even, or /evel pronunciation; and this 
attaches to nearly six hundred out of eight 
hundred and for/y, original monosyllables : 
§. e. to nearly three fourths of the language. 

The second sound is ‘* ascending ;” the 
number of monosyllables to which it is pro- 
per, is about one hundred and dhree. 
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The third sound is “ going forth;” as 
the voice does in crying: length seems to be 
the characteristic of this sound; the number 
of words to which it belengs scarcely amounts 
to thirty. 

The fourth sound is ‘* entrance :” short, 

rapid, andinward. ‘The number of syllables 
it controuls is about one hundred and ten. 
_ It is trae that the Chinese, whose ears are 
accustomed to watch the varying intonations 
of their language from infancy, distingnish 
in refined discourse other modes of pronun- 
ciation: but the reader will easily conceive 
that these four modes are susceptible of va- 
riation, toa much greater number, and that 
a much greater number, though acknow- 
ledged nl the literati, yet may be reduced to 
one or other of these four, 

The real difficulty to Europeans in study- 
ing the Chinese language is, that no two 
syllables are compounded, or connected to- 
gether to form one word. It is wonderful 
that not even accident should have composed 
derivatives into two syllables at least, as 

Paint-er: he who paints. 

he who prints, 

Se/l-er: he who sells. 

Buy-ex: he who buys. 

The words buy-#x and must occut 
thousands of times, daily among them : but— 
they have no principle Y which to combine 
the two syllables into one word: —unless, 
indeed, they have already one single charac- 
ter which imports buyer; and another which 
imports se//er. ‘They have a character, and 
term for paint ; but have no mode of adjoining 
the ER to it. 

To proportion as the number of words in 
the language are multiplied, the difficulties 
attending a recollection of the éone proper to 
each word, greatly increases ; and, if in fact, 
the number of words in this language were 
80,000 ; the attempt to learn this language 
might be thought hopeless. But, we are juse 
tified in deducting from this estimate, in the 
first place, at least half. The number of 
characters admitted into the Great Imperial 
Dictionary, is about éhirfy five thousand: and 
it is not to be supposed that a hundred learned 
men, engaged by order of the emperor, on 
forming a dictionary, of their language, and 
having all the previous compilations of the 
kind before them, could omit half their Jan- 
guage. They have even arranged in an ap- 
pendix all the antiquated words, and all the 
unauthorized words they had detected, yet 
the whole scarcely exceeds forty thousand. 

To enable us to form some estimate of the 
application necessary to acquaintance with this 
language, then, we must first reject the obso- 
lete and forgotten terms ;—next those, which 
being scientific, are rarely or never employed 
in ordinary conversation. ‘* It is therefore, 


quite probable, says Dr, Marshman, that 
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fen thousand include the bulk of those in 
common use; and indeed, that five or siv 
thousand will enable a person to read, us well 
as converse, 10 a very considerable extent. 
Were the weans of referring for uncommon 
words perfect y accessible to an English read- 
er, amuch less nomber would be sufficient to 
enable any ove to read the Chinese classics.” 
Now let any wan in the hatit of general read- 
ing reflect on the immense Humber of words 
he distinguishes the instant he casts his eye on 
them, merely by the power of recollection. 
He dees not stand to spell those with which 
he is familiar: Johan, James, Peter, Paul, 
he knows ata glance: Melchizedeck, Senna- 
cherib, Nebuchadnezzer, though foreign 
names, and of noimport toa mere English 
reader, he knows by a habit resembling in- 
tuition, Not so others with which he is 
not familiar: Dhermaraja though it means 
King of Justice is not recollected, as Me chi- 
zedeck is, (a tithe of the same import) and if 
he meet with a prince nained Sérandgata 
Vajrapanjaradeva be expects no momentary 
act of memory to recognize its pronuncia- 
tion at once, but rather considers, estimates, 
and as it were balances, the power due to its 
parts and vowels respectively in pronouuc- 
ing it. 

Many more than 5,000 words are KNowN 
jn this intuitive manner by évery man of let- 
ters; the proof of which may close this arti- 
cle.‘ Probably Scapula will give us a pretiy 
exact idea of the real number of Greek 
words ; — they amount in his Lexicon to 
about 44,000. Ainsworth gives about 45,000 
words for the Latin Janguage: and Johnsou’s 
Dictionary includes about 45,500 words as 
composing the English language. ‘Thus then 
the number of Chinese characters, the ac- 
quisitioa of which has been said to require 
a whole life, falls below the number of words 
in the Greek language; and is exceeded by 
the Latin and the English languages, by near- 
ly ten thousand words. 

The result of ihe whole is, that although 


‘this language be peculiar, as being formed of 


significative characters; cliaracters which 
speak to the eye not to the ear, yet the com- 


‘ponent parts of these are seldom numerous, 


often not more than two, and the whole re- 
ducible to éwo hundred and fourteen mother 
characters :—moreover, that an acquaintance 
with five or six thousand of the compounds, 
to which meaning is aseribed, will enable a 
person to tead the best works, with oceasion- 
al assistance :—and further, that the princi- 
ples of intonation and expression, though to 
the unpracticed ear, a mere wilderness of 
sounds, yet are subjected to fixed ries, and 


‘obey laws by which they are governe: in 


usage and application. 
It is remarkable that the Chinese in the se- 
ries of its sounds bears considerable resem- 


Vex, XU, (Lit, Pan. Dec. 1812.) 


blance to the Sanserit; and that there is an 
affinity between the languages, as also be- 
tween the people though separated during 
many ages may be inferred with great plansi- 
bility. But the Chinese remaining in mono 
syllables, winle the Sanserit delights in coms 
bining syllables by the score, manifests a tos 
tally different pursuit-in the orginal framers 
of the two languages. This could only have 
been instituted and established in early ages ; 
an‘ perhaps before either of them had beeu 
long in vogue, or studied scientifically. 

It js not to be supposed that our country 
men who haye mastered the Sanscrit should be 


repelled from acquaintance with the Chinese :- 


and, whoever is fortunate enoug! to make still 
greater discoveries, none can deprive Dr. M. 
of the honour of having been bighly instru- 
mental iu the earliest stages of our knows 
ledge, in the promotion of ‘his stady. 

The diffenlty of pronouncing a language 
by those who are even well acquainted with 
it, and read it with ease and fluenev, is 
known to all who have had occasion to speak 
with accuracy, when among foreigners, and 
in foreign parts. To obviate this in some 
degree, many are the ruies given in the grame 
mars of foreign languages: —the French, for 
instance ; but Tansur made an attempt on 
different priuciples; by writing the words to 
suit the English pronunciation. The distors 
tions of rhe original were as numerous and 
terrific, as the perplaxing pronunciationof Chis 
nese can be: yet from tits, uncouth as it was, 
something might be learned ; and the student 
was at least prepared to meet with sounds and 
elisons, which reading by his eye only, he never 
could have anticipated. Dr. Marshman has 
endeavoured \o provide something of the same 
assistance, by placing stnall figures, import- 
ing which of the series of sounds, is proper 
to the word so marked, in the place it occu. 
pies. ‘To these we have paid no attention, in 
our ex'ract page 499: the figures there placed 
over words reter to the order in which they 
demand to be consirued , and to the come 
ment, and notes subjoimed to each: paras 
graph. 

1c may be proper to close this article by 
reminding our readers, that although the 
term Maudarin be among us considered as a 
title of office er rank m the stare, yet in ef- 
fect, it denotes proficients in the uecessary 
branches of learuing, and in the correct, pos 
lite, or court pronounciation of the language. 
This acquisttion is ridispeasible to 
tion. a work of no small favour and 
perseverance to become that master of the 
classic language, and elocution is des 
manded by the rules of office: tt cousumes 
years: butt curing these years the stadens is 
acquiring familiarity with the stacdard pres 
cepts of established morality, aud the fundas 
mental laws of the empire. 

2M 
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ON MFXNDICITY : ITS CAUSES, DIVERSITIES, 
AND MODE OF SUPPRESSION. 
No. VIII. 
To the Editor of the Literary Panorama, 


Sir,—The public mind has been for several 
winters past, in the habit as it were, of an- 
ticipating the worst, as the season approached, 
and as the inconveniences attending its se- 
verities began to be felt. But, unless my 
observation deceive me, there is at the open- 
ing of the prese:jt winter, a more than usual 
apprehension, of what the ensuing months 
may produce. Several proposals have already 
appeared for establishing or invigorating be- 
nevolent public institutions ; the object of 
which, is donation a of necessary support 
to the poor ; or at least, the delivery of ne- 
Cessaries, at a reduced price, whereby they 
are placed within reach of the indigent 
classes, 

The impositions suffered by the poor, whe- 
ther labouring or mendicant, I have already 
enquired into. That which they feel most 
heavily, is perhaps, the great advance in price 

ut on all necessaries which they parchase. 

here is also too much reason to believe, that 
the wretched customers of those petty chan- 
dler’s shops, to which they are obliged to re- 
sort, are too often defrauded of their due, by 
short weight, and scanty measure. It is very 
eredible, that these shops themselves suffer 
ander similar disadvantages : they cannot af- 
ford to purchase articles of the beat quality, 
nor to lay in stores when the markets are 
cheapest ; nor in such quantities as to obtain 
the advantages due to wholesale dealers. 

The beggar is, by the meanness of his con- 
dition, and the opprobrium inseparable from 
it, compelled to purchase the necessaries for 
his subsistence, and that o!f his family, at 
the lowest chandler’s shops, the keepers of 
which, as already hinted, are little farther 
removed than himself from a state of in- 
digence. Alihough no trust can be allowed 
him, he must pay a higher price for every 
article, than those who mav require six or 
twelve months credit, at respectavie shops or 
warehouses ; and being obliged to buy the 
smallest quantities, he must even be subject 
toa further advance. 

But might not these hardships be obviated, 
in a considerable degree, if not altogether, 
by the pe ogg of places of sale, at which, 
as it might be publicly known, the indigent 
could obtain for their ready money, articles 
of the best quality, at the most favorable 
prices ? The quantities should be aliowed to 
make no difference ; but the goods should be 
delivered at ‘he same price as lo the opucent. 
The articles might be coals, bread, potatoes, 
tea, and otier necessarics usually sold at 
Chandler'sshops. It is true that wnany of ihe 


labouring poor, who have resided for a length 
of time in the same neighbourhood, and who 
have obtained a character, by good conduct 
and steadiness, may in case of illness or unex- 
pected misfortunes, obtain credit at shops of 
repute ; yet even these would of course be glad 
to know where they might apply with a cer- 
tainty of laying out their money to the best 
advantage ; or uoder the recommendation of 
some subscriber, yhey might obtain favours, 
by means of such a guarantee. 

Whether these shops should be under the 
direction of local subscribers, or local magis- 
trates, or whether government should more 
publicly appear in the matter, is open to dis- 
cussion. Contain it is, that with the indigent, 
the class immediately above him, would feel 
immease benefit :—{ mean, with the beggar 
who has no capital nor credit, the labouring 
poor, who have so lite, that it may be 
deemed none, or next to none, as to any ef- 
fectual good resulting from it 

I supposea trial might be best made by 
means of an institution already existing. The 
highly respect. ble committee of the ‘* Society 
for bettering the condition of the Poor,” have 
given a just and honorable testimonial to the 
merit and utility of the office of Mendicity- 
Inquiry, in their resolutions of the 5th Apri, 
and 2ist June, 1811, prefixed to the late 
edition of Mr. Martin's letter to the Right 
Hon. Lord Peltham, ‘¢ on the State of Men- 
dicity in the Metropolis,” [and its vicinity} 
“© dated 3d March, 1803.” ‘The revival of 
this office, under the same benevolent, zealous 
and indefatigable director, cannot fail to be 
attended with the desirable consequences of 
promoting industry, and alleviating distress, 
to the utmost extent of its circumscribed 
powers and inadequate funds. But if those 
funds and powers were enlarged, whether by 
the benevolence of private individuals, or by 
the beunty of government, greater benefits in 
proportion might be expected from it. 

Another, and probably the most important 
arguinent in favour of this institution, is, 
that whilst it relieves the distress, it super- 
intends the conduct, counteracts the vicious 
propensities, and improves the mora/s of those 
numerous objects who apply to it for relief. 
To this institution, I would also commit the 
inspection of Pawnbrokers-shops, or the su- 
perseding them by similar accommodations, 
ona plan more favourable to the distressed. 
They should be on a limited scale, certainly ; 
but their profits should not be such as to de- 
press still lower the fallen sons of penury, nor 
to render the intended means of prolonging 
life to day, the inevitable means of termi- 
bating it in aggravated misery to-morrow. 

Having thus stated the causes of mendicity, 
—the circumstances which aggravate those 
causes tenfold, aad with a rapidity incalculable 
by the sufferers who endure the evils they 
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entail ;—having hinted at the relief of the 
families of mendicants, and lastly at that of 
mendicants themselves, by easing them of the 
burden of their childen my ine 
formation from facts, 1 must now leave your 
readers, to reflect on those facts, to deduce 
the proper inferences from them, and to quick- 
en those inferences into practice. I have 
urged them by motives of economy, as well 
as of benevolence, I have strongly alluded to 
maxims of prevention, and to principles of 
morality: 1 have slightly hinted also at con- 
siderations arising from fear; but, unwilling 
to enlarge on these as they deserve, I beg 
leave here to conclude this correspondence, 
and to expiess my grateful sense of your in- 
dulgence by the admission of these imperfect 
but well meant labours in the cause of hu- 
manity, to so large a space of _ pages as 
they have undesignedly occupied. 
am, Sir, 
Yours, &c. 
BrITANNICUS. 


OBSERVANDA EXTERNA. 


AFRICA, SOUTH. 


British Officer honoured.—Cape of Good 
Hope, August 14, 1812. His excellency the 
governor has been pleased to order that the 
present head quarter cantonment of the Cape 
Regiment, situated in the Zuure Veldt, which 
is also to be the future residence of the De- 
puty Landdrost of Uitenhagey shall hence- 
forth be called by the name of ‘* Graham's 
Town,” in testimony of respect for the ser- 
vices of Lieut. Col. Graham, by means of 
whose able and judicious exertions, the Kaf- 
fer Tribes have been expelled from that va- 
luable district. 


AMERICA, NORTH. 


British Canadian Patriotism.—The great- 
est harmony is said to prevail between the go- 
vernor and the legislature of Canada. All 
the bills providing for the safety of the colony 
were passed with tlie utmost dispatch and 
unanimity. The legislature have not only 
granted £12,000 yearly, to defray the ex- 
pense of 2000 ballotted militia (one half of 
whom are always io be on duty), but like- 
wise provided, ‘¢ that, in case of invasion, 
and after the governor shall have issued his 
proclamation, prohibiting the departure of 
any of his majesty’s subjects, ¢hose who shall 
leave the country shall incur the punishment 
of perpetual Lanishwent, and the confiscation 
of their property, which shall be applied to 
the relief of such of the militia as may have 
suffered during the war.” 

AMERICA, UNITED STATES. 

Aversion to War.— The inhabitants of 
Many of the United states frontiers towns are 
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not only averse to hostilities with their British 
neighbours, but have declared, in resolutions 
passed at public meetings, their determina- 
to take no share in the war into which they 
have been precipitated by their government. 
A commercial intercourse is still carried on 
on the faith of its strict observance, and the 
British commanders have recognised it. An 
official notice, dated Halifax, August 5, 
signed by General J. S. Sherbrooke and Ade 
miral H. Sawyer, orders their land and na- 
val forces respectively, ‘* to respect the persons 
and property of the inhabitants of New 
Brunswick and Eastport, so long as they 
shall carry on their usual accustomed trade 
and intercourse with any parts of the British 
provinces—-nor shall this sysiem of perfect 
neulrality be departed from without due and 
timely notice being g ven to the inhabitants 
thereof.” 

Mills used in Tanning Leather.—We have 
never seen the following idea reduced to prac- 
tice, and do not know whether it has struck 
our tanners as feasible ; or whether there be 


any act of Parliament by which it is probibite 


ed. ‘The scheme has been tried in America ; 
it is-reported with success. An American 
writer states—** we have three tanneries— 
672 vats—and three bark mills : we have also 
three HIDE mil/s, for softening foreign hides, 
for taking off the hair, and working the 
hides. ‘To these we have added three ROLL 
ING machines, also worked by water. ‘These 
pioduce a very advantageous effect in perfectly 
extending and consolidating the soal leather, 
after it is tanned: this supersedes the neces- 
sity of the shoemaker’s hammering the leather; 
it saves intirely the labour and waste attendin 
that part of the shoemaker’s business; an 
it gives the leather a closeness of texture, far 
beyond what hammering can do, or any other 
mode uow practiced,” 


The writer adds—** I have found much ad- 
vantage, from applying the heat, by means of 
a copper cylinder, adapted to the purpose, 
passing through vats which we call Iceches, 
in which we make our last efforts to extract 
the ¢annin from the bark, after the bark, with 
a decoction, has been fiom thirty to ninety 
days applied to the hide. Much saving of 
labour and of bark, are obtained by these 
methods.” 

Perhaps some of our ingenious countrymen, 
may deem these hjnts worthy of attention and 
improvement. 

Algiers at War with America.—It appears 
that the Dey of Algiers intends to undertake 
a spirited war with the American Republic. 
To fulfil this design, he is provided with six 
frigatesof 44 guns ; two of which are perfectly 
new, and he and his vassals are equipping 2 
swarm of smaller vessels, which are to be 


-engaged in depredaions on the floating pra= 
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perty of this new enemy. Orders have been 
receives in Loadon for stores to equip the Al- 
gerine vavy, to the amount ot upwards of 
£40,000 


Dvadful Tornado at New Or'eans —On 
the 19th aod 20:h of August, a tremendous 
hurricane was caperienced at New Orleins, 
which lasied with dreadiul severity for four 
hours. Most of the houses were unroofed ; 
and the shipping in the harbour driven ashore 
and sunk. Of about sixty vessels in port, 
no. one, sare the brig Botanic, escaped mn- 
jury. Several of them sunk and disappeared, 
ano many thet continue afloat are not worth 
repairing. A great number of lives have 
been lost by the crushing of houses and over- 
flowing of the river. Ibree vessels loaded 
with Acur are entirely sunk.—On the day 
previous to the harricane it was discovered 
that av insurrection amnong the negrees was 
intended. ‘The militia were ordered out, 
which compleicly frustrated their intentions. 


AMERICA, SOUTH. 


Kiaz Lambert offers Alliance.—Mr. Lam- 
bert, the American, who, in 181], took 
vossession of the Island of Tristan d’Acuna, 
in ihe Seathern Ocean, iecgnily applied 
to the Governor of the Cape of Good Hope, 
for the patronage and assistance of the Bri- 
tists Government aad East India Company. 
His agent at the Cape hes declared that he 
would endeavour to afford refreshments to 
whatever vessels might pass in that track of 
sea ; and that whenever the sanction of the 
British government should be known, the ne- 
cessary assistance being given him, he would 
most solewauly deciare hiniself allied to that 
xovernment; and, by permission, display the 
Sleisish fiag on the island, reserving, however, 
always to himself, the governorship, provided 
an equivalent could not be agreed upon.— 
Lord Caledon had granted tohis agent a small 


families, who had requested leave to emigrate 

thither; alsoa few black cattle, sheep, goats, 

&e. with such other small necessaries, as 

might conduce to the growth and productions 

ofthe island. For Kine Lamben’s decession 

Vide Panorama, Voi X. p. 740. 
AUSTRIA. 

Manicge Festiouies : Wolves purchased. 
— The Austrian Prince Latour expend. 
ed Jest £46,000. in celebrating the 
marnace of bis daughter. The ceremony 
was performed in Vienna, and the festivities 
were kept up near three weeks certain 
days the guests took the diversion of hunting, 
for which purpose about 50 of the larges. 
wolves thet could be procured were purchasea 
atan expeuce of £80 cach, 


CHINA. 
ioltowing extract of a 


America, South.— Austria. —China. 
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letter from a medical gentleman at Canton, 
shews the progress wnich vaccination has 
made among people more jealous of innovae 
tion than ayy other on the face of the globe :— 

*©Canion, April 7 am bippy ioform 
you, that ary labours of vaccination have now 
ierduiaated the general report being, that it 
is now universaily known and confided in, 
and that the Chinese value it 50 wueh as to 
give money for it. There are, therefore, 


ebundance of practitioners among own 
countrymen, aud vo danger of its being lost.” 


FRANCE. 

Plots against the British Nary!—Nothing 
can be more provo ing than to the 
be-soited apathy of sw roondedas 
he is by dangers. ‘The booby drinks ais ale, 
and smokes ois pipe, as if drinking and smoke 
ing would preserve him from the wrath of 
the Emperorand King! Ma/heurcur! he 
ought to know that the geniu- of the Great 
Nation has determined his ruin ; be lias fixed 
ou the mode of acconsplishing it, undiscoveras 
bly by bim, aud in defiance of his most actively 
torpid observation. ot long ago, Didot 
L’ainé, the famous French printer, published 
** a Memoir on the properties of a new diving 
machine called a 7yiton,” by which a person 
may 1. remain in the water, as long as he 
pleases. 2. he may descend into the waier to 
as greata depth as the column of water dis- 
placed by lis bulk, permits, 3. he may use 
his arms and legs, and body, at pleasure; he 
may walk or labour with ease, at that depth 
to which he has descended. 4. he runs no 
hazard : he may give notice wheu he thinks 
proper to those who on the surface, attend his 
operations. 5. heis not enclosed in the mas 
chine, which is but small, and does not pres 
vent his entering jnto fissures, or varrow 
clefis 6. the sca being often dark, as Hal- 
fev informs us, he may carry a lantern down 


age with him to depths of the sea, to enlight- 
vessel, to carry from the Cape five industrious | 


eu the sub-marine groitoes, or the holds of 
vessels, into which he may have penetrated. 
7. Phe machine is noi costly. The principal 
novelty in this machine is, the adoption of 
artificial lungs, by which the difficulty hith- 
erto found of breathing in the sea, is remedied, 

In order that so important a discovery 
should not excite those alarms in.a_ certain 
matitime nation, for which isso well adapts 
ed, a pamplilet was published direcily alter 
the former, recommending the application of 
the Triton ina search tor une foule de chefs 
d euvres des arts which are sunk in the Ti- 
ber, at Baia, &c. where statues and other 
works, as it is universally credited, are sube 
merged in profusion. This ruse: de guerre 
can deceive only those who know not Gallic 
yinesse: the real intention of the 7viton was, 
to perfect the plan of Fulton, the American, 
by which all the British fleet might be blown 
up atauchor. ‘This discovery was completed, 
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and inysteriously announced in a third pame 
pbie:, intided Essay on Sub-marine Navi- 
gation,” by M. Castera. 

This brochure is divided into three parts. 
In the first, the author displays his knowledge, 
in proving the possibility of navigating a vessel 
below the surface of the seaente deux eaux 
He appeals to several experiments made by 
hiniself, as well as to others made by Mr. 
Fulton, the American, already mentioned ; 
all of which most perfectly succeeded. In 
the seeond part of his work, he enters on the 
organisation of a vessel proper for sub-marine 
navigation. In the third part, he treats on 
the application of sab-marine embarkations : 
1. of diving-boals applied to war—2. to com- 
merce—3. to saving of property. It is clear, 


to the meanest capacity, that these diving-. 


Loats, traversing the seas in a!l directions, 
—be it never forgoi entre deux eaux” — 
and seeking for prey ia the very offing and 
wake (under water) of British vessels, say 
do them incalculable and irrewedidble mis- 
chief. - Moreover, that when fully manned 
with the. already described, there will 
not be a creek or cranuy of the ocean, or of 
any eabarkation floating upon it, that will 
be safe from attack and seizure. What will 
avail the numerical superiority or professional 
prowess of the British navy against invisib/e 
foes, and submarine adversaries ! 

Our enemies have reasoned on it, to the 
following purport. 

** A sul marine navigation may appear at 
first sight equally extraordinary,—or not to 
mince ‘he matter—equally chimerica/, as some 
few years ago, an ascension in the air would 
have been thought! Nevertheless, aefostatics 
have been brought toa perfection and certain- 
ty, which could not at that tine have been 
anticipaed : it may be the same with diving 
boats, and Tiitons. It is only to be wished, 
that the manner of accurately directing them, 
may vot experience those invincible obstacles, 
which aerostatie machines have hitherto ex- 
perienced, And this may be the more reason- 
ably hoped for, and depended on, as water 
is a less variable element than air; and 
it offers many more faciluies for the pur- 
pose, which must be effected on the ptinciples 
uf resistance to the motive powers, uuder 
some modification.” 

That the sharks of the sea sea- 
then are accustomed to Jook we know ; sharp 
in all points of the cowpass; and being 
now forewarned of this new danger, or ra- 


_ ther series of dangers in combination, we 


hope that all eapiains and commanders will 
keep a good look ont below ; not only agarnst 
rocks, shelves, and quicksends, but agaiust 
tritons, nercids, mermaids, diving bells, or 
«worse than fire-ships—or by whatever other 
name these insidious and desiructive enemics 


may be distinguished, 


Comparative State of French Literature 
for the Vears 1810 and 1811.—By consulting 
our seventh volume page 153, it will be seen 
that the number of publications which had 
appeared in France for the year 1807, was 
423 ; for the year 1808, it was 792, shew- 
ing a decrease of 131. ? 

If we rightly recollect, the number was in 
prosperous times from 1100 to 1200; bat, 
taking somewhat above g00 for the standard, 
itis evident that French literature bos riot 
recovered itself; and probably it never will 
recover itself while under the giasp of that 
despotism which affects to patronize it, with, 
mote than royal munificence, with one hand, 
while with ‘the other hand it chains and 
manacles all its efforts. ‘The following com- 
parison justifies this inference: the proportion 
has been lower than it was even ip 1808 


Subjects treated. 1810. 
Natural 13 


19 
Cheniistty, Be. 2 15 
Physiology, Medicine,Surgery 58 83 
Mathematics, 20 22 
Arts and Manufactures......... 19 23 
Rural and Domestic Economy 58 36 
Hunting..,.... 3 


Navigation, Bridges,and Roads 9 3 
9 
Biograplay 18 
Geography and ‘Topography... 20 2k 
Political Keonomy 


Jurisprudence, Legislation... 43 45 
Instruction, Education......... 43 34 
Religion, Worship........... 15 27 


Bre, 63 53 


Literature antient ard modern 31 45 
28 


"G4 
Speaking Figure.—Robertson, the French 
mechanist, has wade a speaking figure, which 
he calls ine Phonorgonon He has also paints 
ed sne portraits, which, thougis on a plane 
surfuce, can move and seem eadowed. with 
animation, 
2M 3 
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Merit honoured.—David, the painter, has 
been created a Baron of France. 


GERMANY. 


Commercial Fair.—To promote tlie circu- 
lation of contineatal. manufactures, the an- 
nual fair at Coburg was this year extended to 
twelve days. The goods offered for sale were 
linens, woollen cloths, kerseymeres, silk- 
stuffs, ribbons, and jewellery. A great quan- 
~ of printed callicoes was likewise exhibited, 
which were said to be confiscated merchan- 
dise. The fair ended September 29. 


Vicissitudes of life.—A nephew of the 
ron de Bretueil, one of the winisters of 
Louis XVI., obtained a livelihood at Ham- 
burgh, afew mouths ago, by sweeping the 
strects, . 


Ground sunk: Lake formed. ~At Giessen, 
in the circle of the Upper Rhine: August 
18th, after continued sultry weather, a piece 
of woody ground, comprising twelve Eng- 
lish acres, suddenly sunk about fiive feet ; 
on the 20th it fell two feet more; on the 
24th it sunk another foot, and continued 
giving way, almost imperceptibly, until, by 
4th September, it had sunk fifteen feet. 
This frightful chasm remained near a week, 
and was visited by thousands. On the 2th, 
the surface of the land became marshy ; since 
which, water was observed to rise, and by 
the igth, it had entirely filled the vacuity, 
and presented a level sheet of water. 


Jews Conversion. —A Jew family of Ham- 
burg, named Goldsmid, consisting of the 
father, mother, and four children, were bap- 
tised last month at Leipsic, by a Lutheran 
pastor. This is the ninth family which has 
within a year, embraced, in that-city, the 
Protestant Communion. 


Acronauts: fatal accidents.—M. Zambec- 
cari, accompanied by a friend, ascended in a 
balloon, from Boulogne, on the gist Sep- 
tember. On his desceut, the balloon became 
entangled in the branches of a high tree, 
and before it could be disengaged, caught fire. 
The two aeronauts leaped out. M. Zambec- 
cari was killed upon the spot; but M. Bo- 
noga, his friend, survived, though some of 
his limbs were broken. 4 

The ascension of the mechanician, Bit- 
torf, from Manheim, was equally diastrous. 
When he had risen to a considerable height, 
he perceived, too fate, that his balloon was 
damaged, and had no other tesource than to 
open the pump. The balloon descended with 
extreme velocity, but, owing to the wind, 
without preserving its gravity: the inflam- 
mable matter which it contained kindled; 
the shrouds caught fire, and fell upon M. 


Germany.——Holland.—Holland, New. 


Bittorf’s head, arms, and breast, which were 
much burnt. On a sudden. his crazy vebhi- | 
ele struck upon the roof of a house, two sio- 


ries high, from which he was precipitated, 
with a gondola, attached to the balloon. The 
inhabitants took him up, and carried him, 
covered with wounds, to his own house, 
where he died the next day in great agony. 


HOLLAND. 

Mode of preserving Health: Acid fumi- 
gation, —Messrs. Theaard and Clusel were 
lately sent by the French Government to 
Flushing, to direct the means of preserving 
the health of the military. These gentle- 
men ordered earthen vessels, filled with 
oxymuriatic acid, greatly diluted with water, 
to be placed iu the apartments of the soldiers, 
as well as those where prisoners were confined, 
and obliged evéry man employed on the for- 
tifications to dip his hand into one of the 
vessels every morning before he went out to 
his work. They placed similar vessels in the 
ditches of stinking mud, so that, from these, 
and the fumigation employed, the workmen 
were immersed day and night in an atmos- 
phere of oxymauriatic acid, and preserved 
their health, 


HOLLAND (NEW). 


Prosperity of Sydney.—New South Wales, 
Dec. 15. The colony of Sydnev, and its 
subordinate settlements, are in a state of cons 
tinued and increasing prosperity. Uninter- 
—_— tranquillity prevails; the troops and 
colonists are healthy, provisions abundant ; 
additional tracts of land are brought into cul- 
tivation ; agricultural and other improve- 
ments rapidly advancing. 

New island discovered.~-Sydney, Oct. 12. 
A newly discovered island, in the latitude of 
about 54 south, named Macquarrie Island, 
in compliment io the Governor of the British 
possessions of Austral Asia, had opened an 
additional and fruitful field to adventurers in 
the Seal Fishery.—Upwards of eighty thou- 
sand seals had been caughtat that island, in 
the course of a few months. 

New Ship Launched.—On Tuesday, Oct. 
8, the ship Governor Macquarrie, was launch- 
ed from Cockle Bay, at a few minutes after 
7.in the evening, in presence of a number of 
spectators, among whom were many officers, 
and several ladies of respectability. She is & 
a handsome fine vessel, her burthen from 
130 to 15Q tons, and is allowed to rank 
with the best specimens of marine architect- 
ure that have hitherto been illustrative of the 
emulous spirit of adventure, and well applied 
exertion that has marked the progress of a 
colony, still in its tenderest stage of infancy. 

Governor Macquarrie's Visit to Van Dies 
men's Land.—Sydney, Oct. 9. At an early 
hour on Monday last, his Excellency. Govere 
nor Macquarrie and his lady, took their de- 
parture from hence for Van Diemen’s Land, 
that being a part of this great and widely ex- 
tended territory which his Excellency had not 
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before visited: its distance from Sydney is 
about 700 miles, 

His Excellency after making sach arrange- 
ments at Hobart’ Town as may appear most like- 
ly to improve it, and io benefit the inhabitants, 
proceeds from thence over-land to Port Dal- 
rymple, to make similar arrangements there, 
and generally to inform himself of the nature 
and quality of the soil, and of the produc- 
tions of the country. On his return voy- 
age, his Excellency will have an-opportunity 
of seeing the various islands interspersed 
througl Bass’s straits. 

His Excellency arrived at Hobart Town, 
on the 23d, with Mrs. Macquarrie and suite, 
having gene round in an open boat from 
Frederick Henry Bay, where they had been 
obliged to leave the Lady Nelson, owing to 
contrary winds. 

His Excellency, on his arrival, received a 
loyal and appropriate address frou the inha- 
bitants of Hobart Town, and another from 
the settlers at New Norfolk. 

The harvest promises to turn out one of 
the finest we have been favoured with for se- 
veral years. 

INDIES WEST. 

Consequences of Volcano.—A letter from 
Barbadoes, duied Sept. 20th, says—* This 
iskand never saw so disastrous a year as the 
present. The volcanic powder, which fell 
onus in May, is supposed, in conjunction 
with the long drovght, to have geuerated 
swarms of worms, which have spread de- 
vastation over the face of the island. In 
some parishes they have not !efi a vestige of 
the corn, nor a_ blade on the cane. Famine 
stares us in the face; and, without speedy 
relief, great numbers must perish. Flour 
isnot to be had at any price. We import 
from the Dutch settlements in South Ame- 
siea plantains in small craft, on which the 
perrison is fed. It has rained for two or 
three days, we therefore expect a favourable 
change ; but the island will not make one- 


third of its usual crop ef sugar.” 


ITALY. 
Valuable Present.—Count Lodron present- 


_ed lately to the University of Parma, a 


collection of g00 opals, valued at 50,000 
livres. 
POLAND. 

Levy to replace Troops destroyed.—The 
Diet of Poland issued on the 6th October, 
an order for raising a new levy of 40,000 
men, to. be completed in six weeks. The 
official document, inserted in the Warsaw 
Gazette, states it to be at che request of Buo- 
naparte, 


RUSSIA. 

Russian Exports from St. Petersburgh.— 
The following list of Staple articles exported 
from St. Petersburgh, is made up for the 


year 1812, to 20th September, old style, at 


which period there were not 400 tons of 


hemp unshipped. The exports from Riga 
(except linseed) have this year fallen of two 
thirds. ‘The quantity of hemp shipped from 
thence, formerly, upon an average, exceeded 
the shipments from St. Petersburgh. 


Tron. Hemp! Flax, }Tallow) Bristles. | {singlass| Linseed 


| 
| To ns.} Tons. Tons.| Doz.lis.| |Quarters 


1809) 7,700} 20,902} 6,987] 9,236) 59,39°} 97,193] 3,298 


1810) 21,97*} 26,229} 6,473} 14,778] 93,780] 92,378) 47,947 
1811) 20,464] 22,794] 4,191] 6,974) 88,953] 81,782) 8,769 


1818) 7,012) 24,081} 4,532) 12,631) 109,506] 60,012) 15,908 


4yrs 57,152) 94,006) 22,113 45,619, 351,64'| 331,218) 75,216 


—,— — 
23,502) 5,528 87,911} $2,381 18,804 


Hot Baths sunk, and re-appeared —A 
private letter trom the environs of Mount 
Caucasus conveys the following intelligence :— 
It has been long known that the rich inhae 
bitants and invalids of Russia used to frequent 
the hot springs of Caucasus, and ihat they 
were in great repute. They suddenly disap- 
peared in the month of March last, and res 
appeared in April upon the ridge of the 
mountain, but in much greater quantity, 
and much hotter than before, but not a drop 
was to be found in the site occupied by the 
former buildings. The springs disappeared 
without any earthquake or other peceivable 
phenomenon. New bath-houses have been 
oor constructed where the springs now 

ow. 


SPAIN. 


Progress of better Policy for South Ames 
rica.—Cadiz, Oct. 22. The Cortes pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of the ultramas 
tine commission. ‘The report of the com- 
mission was put to the vote, and anani-« 
mously approved : it enacts, 

Ist. That the Mifas should be for ever 
abolished. 

The Mitas are a certain contrilution of 
men which the people were obliged to give for 
the cultivation of the land, working the 
mines, &c. 

2d. That the Indians should be exempted 
from the persona! service they gave the clere 
gy, or avy other public functionary whatever ; 
obliging them, nevertheless, to satisfy the 
parochial rights, the same as the other classes. 

3d. That the public charges, such as the 
rebuilding of churches and making roads, 
should be equally borne by a// the inhabitants 
indiscriminately. « 

4th. That divisions of land should be 
made to the Indians, leaving to the Provin= 
cial Deputies the care of assigning the quotas, 


oth. Thatin all the territories of America, 
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some of the dignities should necessarily te- 
main with the Undians. 


I: is hoped that these concessions will pro- 
duce the most favourable effects. 


The Counter Revolution in the Ca- 
raceas was greatly promoted by the late 
earthquakes, which had such an influ- 
ence over the minds of the survivors, as 
to produce a complete change of sentiment 
with respect to their new Government. La 
Guira was the last place which boisted the 
flag of Ferdinand VII. About forty of the 
leaders of ihe Revolution were taken along 
with Miranda, and the last accounts state, 


that they have been sentenced to suffer death. 
SWITZERLAND, 


Avalanche. — A destructive avalanche oc- 
curred on the 4th September in the neigh- 
bourhood of Villeneuve. Apart of the eas- 
tern chain of the Fourches, which had been 
sapped by a stream that ran at its base, sud- 
denly fell with a terrific noise. About thirty 
coitages were buried beneath the ruins, and 
twelve of their inmates killed. The noise of 
the avalanche was heard at the distance of 
six}miles. 

TURKEY 


Plague at Constantinoplee—We learn that 
the plague rages most violently in the Turkish 
capital and suburbs ; if the accounts are ac- 
curate, from five to six hundred inhabitants 
are carried off daily, including. those on both 
sides of the canal. 

It is kuown that till the number of deaths 
amount to upwards of nine hnndred and 
ninety nine daily, ascertained by the corpses 
carried out of the city to be buried, the 
Torks sebinit in quiet to the scourge that 
afflicts them; but when the thousandth 
dead is cartitd out, then they pat up public 
prayers, and solicit the forbeatance of hea- 
ven. 

The Europeans resident at Constantinople 
take early precautions : they watch with great 
diligence when suspicious circumstances occur, 
and if any aceidents happen in their own 
community, to which apprehension can at- 
tach importance, they send the infected to 
the Hospital appointed for that purpose, on 
tlie highest part of the suburb of Pera. 

Some vears ago there resided in this Hos- 

ital, a religious, known by the appellation 
of the Ablé de la Peste. He devoted him- 
self to the service of the infected. His phy- 
siognomy, his silver hairs, his deportment, 
inspired the highest veneration for his virtues, 
During many years he faithfully discharged 
the perilous dutics of his office. His zeal 
for religion, his sympathy with suffering hu- 
manity, foriitied him against danger. 


Olservanda at Constantinople. 
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He received without distinction the afflice 
tcd of whatever description ; he bestowed on 
them, all the care and assistance which his 
knowledge in medicine and skill in surgery 
enabled bim to exert, and often to the best 
effect: but if his remedies failed, his consoe 
lations, his discourses, his aflection never 
failed. He had been affected with the plague 
several times; but he escaped its fury, by 
means of many cauteries, or issues, which 
he kept open. Nevertheless, be ended his 
days by this disease, in the midst of his good 
offices, 


It should appear that there was a disposition 
to imitate the Europeans in the days of Sultan 
Selim II1., but perhaps his unhappy fate, to 
which his good opinion of ** Christian dogs” 
is thought to have contributed, may have dee 
terred his successor. We do not know the 
immediate prejudices of the Turkish mob. 
In Sultan Selim’s days, the popular haired 
of true believers for infidels was abated. 
A European artist might even venture to sit 
down in public and make drawings of builds 
ings, fountains, views, &c., which at the 
distance of less than twenty years before 
would have cost him his life. M. Mel- 
ling, to whom we are obliged for a series of 
admirable views of Constantinople and its 
neighbourhood, observes, that while he was 
delineating the ‘ Fountain of Top-Kané,” 
a number of Turks came to satisfy their cue 
riosity by inspecting his drawing ; but none 
of them offered him the smallest insult.—It 
is certain also, that though Sultan Selim 
did not choose to break through the custom 
which forbids the Ottoman Emperor from 
entering the house of any man, (as all must 
be his inferiors) and especially of a Christian, 
(supposed to be his natural enemy, or mere- 
ly on a level with his slaves) yet he permitted 
the sultanas his sisters and his cousins, to 
visit from time to time, at least once a year; 
the gardens of M. the Baron de Hubseh, the 
Danish minister at his court ; who had with 
great skill combined the oriental taste with 
the European, in his gardens at Buyuke 
Dere, a short distance from Constantinople. 
Even the ministers of the Porte, and, as we 
may well suppose, the gardeners of the Sul- 
tan, visited this garden of the Danish Ams 
bassador, to receive instructions from the 
Europeans on the manner of cultivating flow- 
ers, and fruit trees. Perhaps there is not iu 
all the whale world a spot which combines so 
completely Europe and Asia, the distribution 
of the orientals, with the cultivation of Eu- 
rope, 


For particuiars of the Sultan's own garden 
in the Seraglio, vide the account given by 
Dr, Clarke in our report on his §¢ ‘Trayels,” 
page 958, of our present number, 
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OBSERVANDA INTERNA. 
National Debt.—An account of the ree 


duction of the National Debt, from the Ist” 


of August, 1786, to November 1, 1812:— 
Redeenied by Sinking Fund ..£204,527,609 
Transferred by Land Tax redeemed 24,274,632 
Ditto by Life Ancuities purchased 1,907, 14 

On account cf Great Britain...£230,700,300 
Ditto of Ireland.................. 10,220,404 
Ditto of Imperial Loan..,...... 1,346,005 
Ditto of Loan to Portugal...... 147,507 

Total.........242,432,456 

The sum to be expended in the ensuing 
Quarter is 3,813,924/. i7s. Lida. 

Price of Porter reised.—Vhe porter brew- 
ers of the metropolis at a general meciing 
came to the resolution of advaneing the price 
of thatarticle f/leen shillings per butt: the 
price of porter is, in faiure, to be fifty shil- 
dings per barrel. ‘Thre retail price will now 
be 53d. per pot. 

French Mortars.—The Revenge, Rear Ad- 
miral Legge, from Cadiz, has brought to 
England the two immense French mortars, 
called ‘* Grand Napoleon,” and ** Duc de 
Dalmatia,” which the enemy abandoned in 
their lines. 


Malt, good —The malsters in Yorkshire 
have had a meeting for the purpose of peti- 
tioning the Lords of the Treasury to extend 


the time for keeping the corn in steep, from 
55 hours (to which it is now limited, under 
a penalty of £200) to 70 or 72 hours, which 
time is requisite, they say, to produce good 
and perfect malt from the bold heavy barleys 
of the North. 


New Chemical Substance.—T he Royal So- 
ciety held their first meeting for the season, 
on Thursday, Nov. 5, when a Ictter froin 
Sit H. Davy to the President was read, con- 
taining an account of a most extraordivary 
new detonating substance. It is composed of 
two elastic fluids, azote and chlorine, and it 
appears in the form of a yellow oil, heavier 
than water, and explodes with great violence 
by heat equal to that of the human body. 
It may be preserved for a time ander water, 
but it requires the greatest caution to be ex- 
perimented upon in dry vessels, as mere mo- 
tion causes it to detonate. Sir H. Davy, in 
attempting to explode a small quantity, noé 
larger than a mustard seed, ina close vessel, 
with a view to collect the products, received 
a very severe wound in the transpareni cornea 
of the eye, which at present preven,s the 
sight: —he is likely to sustain no permanent 
injury. Itis mentioned in a private letter 
from Paris, that a substance, probably ana- 
logous, has been lately discovered there, but 


the preparation of it has not been made pubs 


lic. There is reason to suppose it has been’ 


concealed, from its being epplicable to the 


purpose of war. 


Medical Advantage.—A circular letter ta. 


the medical officers of the militia regiments 
in Portsmouth garrison, has known 
them, that upen their volanteering to serve 
in the Army in the Pemmnsula, they will 


have permanent rank, 


Removal of Military Institution —In cone 
sequence of the Royal Military College being 
removed from Marlow to Sandhurst, the senior 
department of that instituuon is to be transe 
ferred from Ligh Wycombe to Farnham, in 


Surrey, ten miles cistant from the jnnior des” 


partment. 

Crown Estates improved, — The crown 
leases having falien in throughout the City of 
Westminster, renewals are now granting by 
the Lords of the Treasury, so as to inercase 
the revenue of these crown estates more that 
£100,000 per annum, exclusive of the cuss 
tomary fines cn renewal. 


The American Coicurs taken at Fort Detroit 
have been hung up ia Whitehall Chapel, 
near the French eagles and standards, 


Gruelty to Anima’s.—Jobn Lawler, a 
drover, belonging to Smithfield-market, was 
charged at the Mansion House, with mal 
treating a bultuck in Norton-Falgate. It ap- 
peared that the prisoner, with several of his 
brethren, had pursued the unfortunate aui- 
mal from place to place, beating it mo:t cracle 
ly with large sticks about the legs. ‘HMhe 
Lord Mayor said that he had bimself ‘re+ 
quently observed similar acts of inhumanity, 
and should invariably punish the delinqucnts 
when brought before him ; he therefore di- 
rected the defendant to pay a fine of 20s.— 
The defendant prayed bard for merey, stat- 
ing that he was a poor maa, and ill able to 
pay a large sum. ‘Tbe Lord Mayor, 
ever, remarked, that he bad shown so little 
mercy to the poor creature under bis charge, 
that he felt no disposition to extend any 
whatever to him. The prisoner then paid 
the fine, and was discharged, 


Tigh Tide.—Monday the Oct, an 
unasually high tide rose in Gloucester, which 
overflowed the meadows and-ihe banks of 
the Severn, and swept away 200 sheep bes 
longing 1o a gentleman farmer, all of which 
perished in the flood ; many of the carcases, 
being recovered, were taken io Lydney 
ket, and sold at reduced prices to the poor, 
The same tide also inundated a great part of 
the Earl of Berkeley's estate, breaking down 
the fences, and otherwise doing considerable 
damage. 

Remarkably High Tide. —Weduesday afs 
ternoop, Oct. 21, about thice o'clock, the 
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inhabitants of Palace-yard, Westminster, 
were thrown into great confusion, in conse- 

ence of the water from the Thames over- 
their houses, occasioned by an 
extreme high tide. The tide alse burst 
into Westminster hall, and filled the place. 
Three boats were soon afierwards brought in, 
to convey the passengers out at a shilling per 
fare. At Millbank, Chelsea, and several 
other places up the River, great damage was 
sustained by the water washing away the 
fenees of several shrubberies; and at one 
time the tide was so high as to cover the top 
of the first arch of Westminster bridge. 
The warehouses below London bridge weie 
also completely inundated. 


The tide at Hull, on Wednesday morn- 
ing, Oct. 21, rose to the height of 26 feet 
4 inches, being about three inches higher 
than it has been known for several years. 
Many houses near Southend had water in 
their lower rooms, and much damage was 
done in some warehouses and cellars adjoin- 
ing the harbour. At Grimsby, the tide was 
also upwards of one foot higher than can be 
recollected by the oldest person living at that 

rt. On the same morning an uncommon- 
fy high tide and heavy sca, produced by a 
strong northerly gale, which had continued 
the whole of the preceding day and night, 
after it had blown with equal violence on the 
Menday, from the south and west, occasion- 
ed considerable damage at Whitby. Several 
warehouses adjoining the river were over- 
flowed, and the articles therein either wash- 
ed out or much damaged. A young man, a 

inter, of the name of Hicks, who had but 
Eetely commenced business, lost the whole of 
the goods in his warehouse, consisting chief- 
ly of paints and oils, to the value of £100, 
every article of which was washed out, and 
the front of the warehouse, construcied prin- 
cipally of wood, was entirely laid open. The 
piers at that place received injury in various 
parts, from the heavy sea which broke against 
them; and a massy staith, which supports 
the coal-yard, attached to. the alum-works of 
the Earl of Malgrave, at Sandsend, was 
greatly damaged froin the same cause. 


Plymouth accounts say that the moorings 
in Catwater had given way; end in conse- 
quence several merchantmen had drove on 
shore near Praston, and most of them lay oa 
their beam ends. 


High Gale ef Wind —On Tuesday night, 
Oct. 27th, the metropolis and its vicinity 
were visited by a most dreadfal gale of wind, 
during which, alamp lighter, named Burke, 
who was lighting the lamps on the east side 
of Blackfriars bridge, was, by a sudden gust 
of wind, blown into the river, in the pre- 
scence of his son, a child of ten years old, 


and, before assistance could be procured, supk 
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to rise no more! His body was found the 
following day near Westmiuster-bridge.—A 
small cottage near Earl’s Court, Kensington, 
was blown dowu; there was only an old 
woman within, who, by a miraculous con- 
junction of the falling timbers, received no 
other injury than a severe contusion on her 
side.—Part of the roof of a villa at Patuey, 
inhabited by Madame Chery, was blown off. 
Several persons were enveloped in the rains, 
but no lives were lost.—An old house in Cans 
terbury eourt, Blackfriars, was also blown 
down, but fortunately no person was therein. 
—A young man was blown off a barge moor- 
ed off Scotland-vard, and was picked up 
by a lighterman in a lifeless state, but was 
afterwards recovered.—A lighter was sunk 
near Paul's Wharf, in which was one man, 
who with some difficulty swam to shore — 
A tile was blown from a house in Piccadilly, 
aud a lady had her bead fractured thereby.— 
A youth was killed in Oxford-street, by pait 
of a chimney falling on his head.—Several 
minor accidents occurred, and the roads in 
the vicinity of lofty trees were strewed with 
tranks, limbs, aud branches. 

Letters received from the out-ports, give 
most disasterous accounts of the losses at sea ; 
but not more so than might be expected from 
the tremendous gale. 


Crocodile petrified.—Immediately after the 
high tide, already noticed, there was dis- 
covered under the clifls between Lyme Regis 
and Charmouth, the complete petrification 
of a crocodile, seventeen feet in length, in an 
imperfeci state. It was dug out of the cliffs 
nearly ou a level with the sea, at the depth 
of 100 feet below the summit. 


Fossil Elephant.—As some Jabaurers were 
lately digging gravel at Stoke Ash, they dis~ 
covered, at about ten feet below the surface 
of the earth, some animal bones, of a mags 
nitude considerably greater than any quadru- 
peds they had ever seen, on their taking 
them up, and exposing them to the rays of 
the sun, they crumbled away, except six 
portions, of a firmer texture, which remain 
in neatly a perfect state; these prove to be 
two grinders and four of the cutting teeth of 
au elephant: they are quite in a mineralized 
state, and were found with their masticating 
surfaces in contact, parallel with each other, 
as if the upper aud lower jaw-bones had 
mouldered and fallen away from them; the 
grinders are very massy, one weighing Glb. 
the other 44ib. These mineralized remains 
are now in the possession of two gentlemen 
of Eye; with one there is a lamina of a 
third grinder preserved. 

South Sea Islander.—There is now at Ply- 
mouth a native of Owyhee, son of a man of 
rank there. He came over to see this coun- 
try in the Isaac Todd, free ship from Nootka 
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Sound, with peliry for London. He much 
amused the Plymouth audience at the thea- 
tre, by the expressive astonishment he evinced 
while the performance was going on. He 
has exactly the countenance, and bushy hair, 
described by Capt. Cook. 


Indian Animals brought over.—The Lord 
Eldon Enst-indiaman has brought to Eng- 
land a heifer, 18 months old, of the Brami- 
nico or true Bengal breed, which was put on 
board, at the Isle of France, by the direction 
of the Governor of that island, by order of 
Lord Minto, the Governor General of In- 
dia, asa present to the Prince Regent. It is 
arrived at the stables of Carlton-house. It 
has a hump on the shoulders, like a cauel , 
the horns are nearly upright. ‘Thesame ship 
has brought over a buil, nine months old, as 
a present for Colonel Herriot, of the same 
breed. A beautiful white cow, of the same 
breed, died on the passage. 


Race Horse dead: his numerous Posterity. 
—The celebrated horse Regulus died lately : 
he was the sire of 3,000 colts, that have pro- 
duced upwards of £80,000. 


Lives saved ly Newfoundland Dog.—The 
well-known attachment of the Newfound. 
Jand dog to the human race, in cases of 
drowning, was displayed alongside the Fan- 
tome sloep of war in Hamoaze lately, in 
a most singular manner. Eleven sailors, a 
woman, and the waterman, had reached the 
sloop in a shore-boat, when, in consequence 
of one of the sailors stooping rather vio- 
lently over the side of the boat to reach his 
hat, which had fallen into the sea, the boat 
upset, and all in it were plunged into the 
water. A Newfoundland dog, on the quar- 
ter-deck of the Fantome, surveying the acci- 
dent, instantly leaped amongst the unfor- 


, tunate persons, and seizing one man by the 


collar of his coat, he supported his ‘head 
above water until a boat hastened to the spot, 
and saved all but the poor waterman, whose 
name ws Kelly. After delivering his bur- 
then in safety, the noble animal then made a 
wide circuit round the ship, in search of 
another, but finding nothing except an oar, 
he took possession of it, and was deservedly 
welcomed on board with the acclamatious of 
the admiring crew. 


F Remedy for Nyctalopia.—Since his corres- 
ndence with ws—Vide Panorama, Vol. 
I. page 1090—James-Grey Jackson, Esq. 

has at the request of the Lords Commissioners 

of the Admiralty, communicated with Dr. 

Harness the medical member of the T'rans- 

port Board: the result has been a proposal 

from that gentleman to discover the remedy 

a, to on being reimbursed what it cost 
im, 


Every humane and patriotic mind must 
feel an interest in this discovery: it will pro- 
bably be tried on board the ships serving in 
the Mediterranean. Mr. J. is so certain of 
success, that he not only hopes the disease 
will Le entirely eradicated from the navy be- 
fore Christmass ; but offers to forego all re- 
muneration, in the event of this remedy 
proving inefficecious. 

Fatal Accident : mining.—By the Carlisle 
Journal we are informed that a dreadful ac- 
cident took place lately in Arkengathdale, 
which is so famous for its mines of lead ore. 
By some means, wind and water got vent 
into a long level, and drove the men, boys, 
waggons, and horses, that were in it, for 
nearly amile. ‘The shrieks of the men and 
boys were dreadful; and the roaring of the 
wind and water was louder then the noise of 
the loudest thunder. The scene may be more 
easily conceived than desctibed. Three pers 
sons were killed on the spot, some others are 
not éxpected to recover, and a great number 
escaped almost miraculously. 


Danger incurred: Tunnel lost.—On Fri- 
day, Nov. 13, the miners employed in exca- 
vating the tunnel under the river Severn, at 
Newnham, discovered a smali breach, through 
which the water issued. This for a moment 
they conceived was occasioned by a spring 5 
but the aperture increasing, they were aware 
of their danger, and had barely time to be 
drawn up before the water filled the tunnel, 
This undertaking was completed to the extent 
of 226 yards, of the breadth of 12 feet, and 
13 feet high. 


Fire at the Pantheon.—About three o'clock 
on the morning of Tuesday, Nov. 17, a fire, 
which at first threatened. the destruction of 
the building, broke out at this theatre. It 
commenced in that part of the building which 
is nearest Oxford street, on the first floor, 
The front is of stone; the theatre is at the 
back part of the building. Between four 
and five the flames were happily got under, 
the only parts burnt being those between the 
stone front and the theatre, viz. the passages 
and the lovbies. No lives were lost 

It is supposed. that this magnificent buil- 
ding was saved from total destruction by the 
body of water contained in a reservoir situated 
in its upper parts; the service of which was 
almost immediate. 

New mode of placing the Coltar on Oxen 


Jor draught.—At the late meeting of the 


Christ Church Agricultural Society, two 
premiums were obtained by the ploughmen 
of the Rev. Dr. Wyndham, of Hinton, with 
a pair of oxen in each plough only, wi/h horse 
harness. This plan of reversing the usual 
mode of placing the collars on the oxen, was 
much approved; for the wide part of the 
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collar being placed on his shonlders, the ox 
is not at liberty to exert his greatest 
powers. by bearing his draught there; but 
1s neither galled by the stray or bockle, or 
in the least incommoded in bts breathing. 

Order by E. 1. Company.—Yhe manofare- 
turers of Norwich have reeeived orders from 
the Kast-Judia Company for 28 800 pieces of 
goods, which will afford considerable em 
ployment for the poor weavers. 

Long Parliamentary Service.—The vene- 
rabie Mr. Whitshed Keene, who has long 
been tbe father of the House of Commons, 
is, we find, again returned for Montgomery, 
whieh wall be the dwelfth parliament in which 
he hes sat. 

Jubice Church.—The consecration the 

aristt church-erec ed by the Earl of Ailes- 
On his estate, at East Witton, in com: 
memoration of his Majesty's entering into 
the 50:4 year of his reiga, took place on 
‘Thursday, Oct. 15th. ‘he ceremony was 


performed by che Right Rev. the Lord Bishop | 


of Chester, in a-truly dignified and impres- 
sive manner, and was attended by manv of 
the clergy of his diucese.. An appropriate 
sermen was preached by the Rey. William 
Jones, vicar of the parish, after which bis 
Lordship and Chaplain administered the sa- 
cracent. A numerous assembi:ge of the 
neighbouring gentry was prescat to witness 
the ceremony, as well as a great concourse of 


people from the adjacent villages, together | 


With the parishioners and tenantry of the 
Noble Eart, who has bestowed on them a 
Jasting mounment of his munificenee and 
piety, and left the best memorial of his loyal- 
ty and veneration for the virtue of his so- 
vereigu.. Tire day being fine, added much 
to tne beauty of the scenery of that delight- 
fu. part of the country, to which the piain 
and elegant simplicity of the builcing forms 
a conspicuous ornament ; and all bearts seem- 
ed impressed with admiration and respect for 
the noble founder. After the consecration 
was over, most of the families retired from 
the church, to visit the Steward’s residence, 
and the veuerable ruins of Jerveaux Abbey, 
to which piace the bishop returned to dinner 
with a select party of country gentlemen and 
the clergy of his diocese.—Compare Pano- 
rama, Vol. XI. p. 131, for a description of 
the church. 

Account of Execution of Lieut. Gamage 
—Deai, Nov. 23.~The execution of Lieut. 
Gamage, for the warder of a Serjeant of Ma- 
rines, on board the Griffon sloop of war, 
pursuant to the senience of a Court-Martial, 
took place this morning at ten o'clock, on 
board tnat ship. About half -past nine o'clock, 
the procession began from his cabiu to the 

latform. ‘The ciergyman walked tirst, then 
Licot Gamage, attended on each side by 


two friends, officers; several officers follow-- 


cd: every one present was deeply affected at 
the untortanate fate of this young gentleman, 
the ship's company particalarly. Boats from 
the different ships attended, as usual, round 
the execution, anil the same sympathy and 
pity were observable in each—** God receive 
his soul,” frequently burst forth from differ- 
ent seamen He bowed and thanked them 
'woor three times, and seemed deeply aflec- 
ted with the sfmpaithy. He spoke shortly to 
his own crew, ‘* warning them to beware of 
giving way to sudden passion.” On the plate 
form, he prayed again with the clergvman, 
and precisely at ten o'clock, the signal gan 
being fired, he was aun up to the yardearm, 
amidst :epeated exclamations fron: the sea- 
men, of “ God bless and receive him.” 

Previous’ to the execution, the following 
admirable Circular Addiess was sent by Ad+ 
iniral Foley to every ship in his fleet 

The Commander ia Chief most earnestly 
desires to direct the particular attention of 
ine Flect to the melancholy scene they are 
now called to attend,—a scene which offers 
a strong, and much he hopes, an impressive 
lessou to every person in it; a lesson to all 
who are to command, and to all who are to 
obey. Litwenant Gamage is represented by 
every perso. who knew him, and by. the 
unanimous voice of the Griffon ship's coms 
pany, as a humane, compassionate man, a 
kind, indulgent officer, yet tor want of that 
guard which every man should keep over his 
passions, this kind, huwane, compassionate 
man, commits the dreadful crime of murder! 

** Let his example strike deep into the 
mind: of all who witness his unhappy end, 
and whatever their general disposition may 
be, let them learn from him, that if they 
are not always watchful to restrain their pas- 
sions within their proper bouuds, one mo- 
ment of intemperate anger may destroy the 
hopes of a well-spent, honourable life, and 
bring them to an untimely and disgraceful 
death ; and let those who are to obey, learn, 
from the conduct of the Serjeant, the fatal 
effects which may result from contempt and 
insolent conduct towards their superiors. By 
repeated insolence, the Serjeant overcame the 
kind and gentle disposition of Lieatenant 
Gamage, and by irritating and inflaming 
his passion, occasioned his own death. 

«© The Commander in Chief hopes that 
this afflicting lesson may not be offered in 
vain, but seriously contemplating the awful 
example before them, every officer and every 
mon will learn from it, never to suffer him- 
self to be driven by ill-governed passion to 
treat with crueliy, or violence, those over 
whom he is to command, nor by disobedi- 
ence or disrespect, to rouse the passions of 
those whom it is his duty to obey aud res« 
pect. 


(Signed) « Tuos, Forsy. 
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Perrer Dower, Esq., governor of the Navy 
Hospital, with a number of naval and military 
officers, aiteuded this unfortunate young gen- 
tleman’s remains to the burial-ground, at the 
rear of the Naval Hospital, where they 
were deposited. 


IRELAND. 


Destructive Power of the Ocean.—Go- 
vernment having ordered a light-house to be 
erected on ‘Tuscan-Rock near Wexford, Mr. 
Needham, an eminent architect, was sent 
thither in the course of the summer, with 
about 25 persons experienced in such works. 
For their accommodation they constructed 
near the place three shall wooden houses ; 
these habitations were at high water 40 feet 
above the level of the sea: on the morning 
of Oct. igth it blew a perfect hurricane, the 
waves broke over them, and the unhappy in- 
habitants were gbliged to leave their buts, (of 
which in two minutes not a vestige rematned,) 


and fasien theanselves by fopes to large stones | 


preparing for the building, and weighing 
abont a ton or a ton and a half each: which 
pouderous stones were, nevertheless, dashed 
about by the waves like so many pebbles. 
Some of the persons, who had fastened them- 
selves to the stones, were killed, and hers 
forced from their hold into the ocean. The 
survivors, after continuing in this perilous 
situation during two tides, were at length 
discovered (the weather having become tore 
mild) by the boat employed to attend the 
rock. ‘Thoy had remained from Sanday noon 
till Wednesday morning, without any sus- 
tenance. Lu the eveuiug ten of the unfor- 
tunate men were conveyed io Wesford: three 
were brought to the hospital, one of whom 
had his leg broken, and the oihers were muca 
hurt. La shore ai! suffered in some manner. 


Parret escaped Shipwiest —Shot.—The 
latter ead of the mouth of August last, at 
anearly hour ia the morning, a bred was ob- 
served on a tree at a gentleman's house at 
Byrt; a clown who lived about the house, as 
servant, mistook it for a hawk and shot it, 
when it proved to bea beantital green parrot, 
and bad round its neck a gold ring, on which 
wasengraved, Captaia Packenham, of his 
Majesty's ship Saldanha.” A person in ao 
adjoining feld was listening to the bird when 
it was shot, and thought it was attempting 
io speak either the Spanish or French laa- 
guage. What seems cxtraordinary is, that 
the bird had not beea seen in any part of the 
country before that morning, though the ves- 
sel from which it must have escaped, was lost 
on the 4th of December last, off Lough 
Swilly. The place where it was killed was 
about twenty iniles from the wreck. Poor 
poli and a dog were the ouly survivors from 
that ill-fated ship and her gallant crew. 
(Belfast News letter.) 


Observanda Interna.—Destructive Power of the Ocean. 
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The Fair Cossack: a-toast.—Atadioner 
given by Sir George Clarke, at Edinburgh, 
afier his election for MideLotiten, ite Lord 
Provost of Edinburzh requested to give a 
toast. He said, that he hoped Sir George 
would not think i! presumption if he should 
for a.moment interrupt the line of his pub« 
lic toasts, by giving a young lady! The lady, 
he said, was neither British nor Irish —aor 
belonging to any of tne British Dependenties 
—either in the East or West: her residence, 
he believed, at present, was ov the banks of 
the Volga—her fortune was made kuowa; 
and the conditions of obtaining her fuir mand 
had also been announced. He begged leaye 
to give Miss Platotl, the Gur Cossack, and 
her patriotic Father*— nay she soon be bless- 
ed with a deserving husband, that both she 
ancl the nations of Europe may rejoice 
The toast created a sensation seldom exe 
pericuced in such meetings, followed by a 
burst of applause, which the uiusic of Gow 
could hardly subdue, to the of 


and married and a’, 


River Esk returned to its course: Pro« 
perly restered.—Vrom tie year 1750, the 
North Esk, in Kincarcineshire, ensptied it- 
self into the sea upon the lands of Kirkside 
and Woodstone. About a twelvewonth ago, 
however, in conseqnence of a land flood ia 
tre river, and avery high tide, it excavated 
a new channel on the lands of Comiese 
ton. A new revolution has now taken 
place in the course of ie river, which, last 
month, completely opened out its old channel 
upon tie lands of Kirkside and Wosdstone, 
‘Lois river had, several times previous to 
1750, undergone a situilar change from the 
saine canses; and, upon one of these orcas 
sions, it gave rise to a lomz and expeusive li- 
tigation between the new and old proprictors, 
which was, at last, decided in favour of the 
gentleman oo whore grounds the river had 
begun to How ; all artiicial means employed 
to obstruct or change the course af a river 
being deelated have understood 
that the lands of Kirkside and Wooudswne 
belong to Win. Adam, Esq. Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Cornwell, and thatthe reatal 
derived from the salon fishery of the river, 
while it ran ia its old channel, tormed so ime 
portant a part of Mr. Adam's iacome, that 
when he was deprived of ttby the river's 
opening to tiself a new course, he deemed it 
prudent to resign bis seat in parliament for 
Kincardineshire The river, by resuaving its 
old chanuel, will, we trust, re-establish Mr. 
Adam’s rental on the old footing 


* Gen. Platoff had proclaioied that he 
would bestow 200,000 rubles, and his dvugh- 
ter, on any of his conntrymen who would 
bring in Buonaparie, eitier dead or aive. 
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PARLIAMENTARY HISTORY. 


Cnap. XII.—Proceedings in consequence of 
the Murder of Mr. Perceval—Seitlements 
made on his family— Difficulties in farms 
ing a new Administration—Loan to East- 
India Company— Ways and Means—Pro- 
vincial Disturbances—National Finances 
—!rorogation. 


The murler of Mr. Perceval, May 11, 
was felt by the legislature as an electric shock. 
Individuals of all parties strove who should 
most honour his memory. Those who were 
in office with him gave vent to the feelings 
of their hearts; those who had opposed him 
professed the very reverse of enmity ; and de- 
clared that they even admired him, as a man. 
Amid this general commendation, there pre- 
vailed but one spirit, which was by what 
means best to provide for his bereaved family. 
For this purpose Lord Castlereagh brought up 
a message from the Prince Regent, which 
was as follows :— 

** George P. R.——The Prince Regent, 
deeply impressed with the severe loss his 
Royal Highness and the country have sus- 
tained, in consequence of the murder of the 
Right  eaweaae Spencer Perceval, and 
being desirous of marking his sense of the 
public and private virtues of Mr. Perceval, 
and of affording relief and assistance to his 
numerous and afflicted family, recommends 
to the House of Commons to enable his Roy- 
al Highness, in the name and on behalf of 
his Majesty, to make such provision for the 
widow and family of the Right Hon. Spen- 
cer Perceval, as to the justice and liberality 
of the house may seem proper.” 

in the progress of this business, the same 
meinber proposed the following resolution : 

«« That it is the opinion of the committee 
that a sum not exceeding £50,000 be granted 
to his Majesty, to be vested in trustees, for 
the use of the twelve children of the late 
Right Hon. Spencer Pereeval, in such man- 
ner as his Majesty, or his Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent, acting in the name and 
on hehalf of his Majesty, shall direct.”— 
Also. to Mrs. Perceval £2,000 per ana. out 
ef the consolodated fund:—also, £2,000 
perann. to the heir of Mr. Perceval, one 
thousand during the life of his mother, the 
second thousand afier her death.—The house 
divided for this motion, .136 

25 


Majority 
Tt was understood that Mr. Perceval had 
formed no accumulation of fortune whatever, 
from his public income. 
Tt was efterwards proposed that a monu- 
meni be ereeted to the memory of the late 


Parliamentary History. 


Spencer Perceval, at the public expence: on 
a division 
For the motion.........192 
I. 

In the mean while the examination of wit» 
nesses on the effects of the Orders in Couns 
cil was going on: which at length issued 
in a determination to repeal those orders: a 
document importing the repeal of the Berlin 
and Milan decrees by Buonaparte having been 
recently published. Particulars of these sub- 
jects are found in our pages. 

The suddenness of Mr. Perceval’s removal 
increased the difficulty of finding a succes- 
sor; and the subject was repeatedly brought 
before parliament; particularly on May 22, 
by Mr. Stewart Wortley, who moved for 
an address to his Royal Hiheus the Prince 
Regent, praying that he would be graciously 
pleased to take such measuses as are best cale 
culated to the promotion of a strong and effi- 
cient administration. 

Afier long discussion, on which the pre- 
vious question was moved by Mr, Eyre, the 
house divided: for the previous 

Question 
Against 


against ministers 4 

On the main question— 
For the mouon......... 
Agaiast it 


Majority. 2 

A call of the house was ordered. 

Our readers have seen in our pages, that ste 
veral attempts to form an administration were 
made; but failed. The subject of this failure 
was brought before the House of Lords, June 


*3, and on the Sih was entered into at length 


by Harl Moira, Lords Grenville, Grey, and 
Erskine, the Marquis of Douglas, the Duke 
of Athol, and other noble Lords: it wos 
closed by the Lord Chancellor, who thought 
it improper. The proposals made by Lord 
Muira, were read by Lord Grey from a writ- 
‘en document ; importing. 

«* That his royal highness the Prince Re- 
gent has signified his pleasure that Lord Wel- 
lesley should conduct the formation of a go- 
vernment in all iis branches, and should be 
First Commissioner of the Treasury, and that 
Lord Moira, Lord Erskine, and Mr, Canning, 
should be Members of the Cabinet.—That it 
was probable that a Cabinet formed on an ens 
larged basis, must be composed of twelve or 
thirteen members; that the Prince Regent 
wished Lords Grey and Grenville, ou the 
part of their friends, to recommend for his 
royal highness's approbation the names of four 
persons, if the Cabinet should consist of 
twelve, and of five persons, if it should cone 
sist of thirteen members, to be appointed by 
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his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, to 
fill such situations as might hereafter be ar- 
ranged. 

** That his Royal Highness the Prince Re- 
gent left the selection of the names to Lords 
Grey and Grenville, without any instruction 
or personal exclusion ; that in completing the 
arrangements, the Prince Regeat has granted 
to Lord Wellesley the entire liberty to pro- 
pose the naines of any persons to hold places 
in his Royal Highness’s Councils, or aay 
other persons.” 

The same subject occupied the attention of 
the House of Commons: Mr. Canning being 
the chief speaker. 

June 8. The same subject in the House 
of Lords: the Marquis Wellesley, explain- 
ing the reasons by which he had been ac- 
tuated. 


[It is understood that in the publication of 
the confidential correspondence between par- 
ties proposed for the new ministry, in the 
newspapers about this time, those who acted 
with the Marq. Wellesley, had stopped shore of 
an important letter of the opposite party: 
this omission was supplied, with all speed, 
as soon as detected, by the circulation of a 
printed copy of it, on the part of the writer. ] 

In the issue Lord Liverpool was appointed 
First Lord of the Treasury. by H, R. H. the 
Prince Regent; and most of the former mi- 
nisters continued in their offices. The ques- 
tion of the Orders in Council was disposed 
of, as already related: that of the Catholic 
Claims was referred to future discussion: on 
which as opinions differed, even of the best 
informed, every member, or friend, of ad- 
ministration, would be at liberty to follow 
his own judgment. 


June tt. In the House of Commons Mr. 
Wortley moved an address to the P. R. im- 
porting the sorrow of the house that he 
should retain the old ministers. Several 
amendments were moved. Mr. Wortley's 
resolution and Lord Folkestone’s amendment 
were severally negatived without a division. 

The ‘house then divided upon Lord Mil- 
ton’s amendment, 


For the amendment ...164 
Against 
Majority for ministers 125 
Jane 15. The bili for preventing the hold. 
ing of sinecute offices occasioned a discussion : 
ou a division for the bill... 52 
Against 64. 


Committee of Supply. East-India Loan. 

Mr. Wallace moved for the sum of 
£2,500,000 to the East-India Company by 
way of loan. The deficit was 3,500,000 : 
bat the Company had advanced to the public 
in India, for different 


Navy £200,000 
Supplies, Stores, &c. to Ceyion580,000 
Military Service... 
Expenses of the expedition to 

Tava 


The gross amount he stated to be upwards 
of four millions, which left a balance ia fa- 
vour of the Kast-[ndia Company amoanting 
altogether to £1,000,000; so that ihe whole 
sum truly borrowed from the public, in the 
loan, was only £900,000. The house di- 
vided, for the vote .......... 74 

AGAIN 8 


Budget. June 17. 


Mr. Vansittart, now Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, aficr lamenting the loss sustained 
by the murder of his predecessor, stated the 
present amount of the national accounts, 
—The naval supplies amounted to above 
£19,700,000. The army, including bare 
racks and commissariate, £14,577,000. Ex- 
traordinaries £2,500,000. Miscellaneous 
£5,600,000: besides which would be ree 
quired, a vote of credit £3,000,000 for Eng- 
land ; £200,000 for Ireland ; £400,000 for 
Sicily ; and 2€2,000,000 for Portugal. ‘Total 
charge 262,000,000; to be provided for by 
Great Britain 259,350,000. 

To meet these deniands were— 

The annual duties 

War taxes including prop, tax29,400,000 

Surplus consol. fund........... 3,600,000 

Lowery... 

Loan in 5 per cents...,........ 6,789,000 

ixcheq. bills, vote of credit... 3,000,000 

Ditio funded. ....,. ......... 5,400,600 

Naval stores 441,000 

Surplus last .. 2,209,000 

Loan for this year.. ....... .....15,650,000 


The total of the Consolidated Fund, ine 
cludiug the Customs, Lxcise, &c. had pro. 
duced last year 37,263,000 to which add 
the Permanent and War Taxes. ‘The estie 
mate of the War Taxes for the present year, 
calculated on an average of the last three 
years, ainounts to 210,410,000, which, tos 
gether with the arrears of the Property Tax, 
would form 24,400,000. Jt was generally 
apprehended that this part of the revenue was 
in a state of decline. In the quarter ending 
Octoher last, it had fallen off £411,000. In 


the fullowing quarter, however, it éxceeded _ 


the former produce £31,000; and in the last 
experienced a much larger rise. 


The amount of the interest of the loan 
for which the new duties are required, 1s 
£1,900,000. The first itein proposed to 
meet this sam, was by a discontinuance of 
the bounty on the exportation of printed 
goods £308,000 A duty on hides and skins 
expected to produce £325,000. A duty 
on glass, which it is proposed to double, 
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2£228,000. An addition of 10 per cent on 
tubaceo, £107,000. Regulations respecting 
sales by auction, £100,000. Jucrease of one 
pe ny on the postage of letters, beyond 29 
miles, “220.000 Theabove mentioned Ja- 
ties were in the contentplation of the late Mr. 
Pereeval, to which Mr. Vansittart proposed 
40 add the following ; furtner duties on male 
servants, 155,006, carriages £30,000; horses 
and dealers ; £31,000; game- 
keepers and ceruficates 2021,000. ‘Total 
£1,903 g)00. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in con- 
cluding his stajemeot, expressed great satis- 
faction that the country was able to provide 
for the publie service with so small a shate of 
sublic inconvenience. He was particularly 
aren that he was not under any necessity of 
dmposing taxes which would press hard on the 
lower orders of the people. “The state of our 
fiuances, and the public resources, were the 
best refutation of those of our enemies who 
would represent us as an exhausted anda ru- 
Ined nation. He would feave it to the house 
and the conntry to make the proper observa- 
tions; 3s for hiarself, he would deciine mak- 
ing any on the preseut occasion. 

Mr. Uuskisson declared, that, ta his mind, 
no better choice of taxes could be made in 
the, present circumstances of the country. 


M.. Hus'sissan made several remarks on the 
siate of lieland, especially relating to the fi- 
Laucial concerus of that country. 


Sir John Newport cuincided in these re- 
marks, obsciving that in 1779 the revenue of 
Tretand was £2,409,000 ; at present it was 
taxes4iad since been Jaid on to 
produce £4,751,000: so that were the form- 
er revenve destroyed, theer ought to be a sar- 
plus of £700,000. The revenve was how- 
ever less now, than in 1808 by £400,000— 
the customs cost collecting £9 15s. 
percent, now they cost £20 per cent. 

Tish Budget. 

Mir. Wellesley Pole stated, that the supply 
required amounted to 2613,902,000: there re- 
mained due of the contribution for 1811, 
£1,794,000 ; the quota fcr the 1812 amount- 
ed to £7,611,000; the-intercst of the total 
debt was £4,496,000 in all £13,902,000. 
The Ways and Means he should propose to 
meet this were, first, the surplus of the Con- 
sclidaied Fund, €2,755,000: the net revenue 
for the last year was 23,171,000 which he 
would take at £4,300,000; the taxes for the 
last half year produced £109,000, add £40,000 
from the repeal of the bounties on retailed 
spirits, which with the tobacco and other 
duties, made a net revenue of £4,170,000 to 
which add the Loueries, ¢162,000, these 
including the payment of seamen’s wages 


24,17 
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by doubling the duty of 2s. Gd. per gallon on 
spirits. ‘Lhe hon. geutletman then went into 
a long vindication of the zeal and assiduity of 
the Irish government ih their efforts to en- 
force a faithful and cheep colleetion of the 
Trish revenue, in answer to observations which 
had fallen from Mr. Huskisson and Sir J. 


Newport, in the present discussion, 


Sir J. Newport and Mr Huskisson explain- 
ed—when the resolution for raising £500,000 
by the issue of ‘Treasury Bills for the service of 
Ireland, was agreed to. 
made a sum total of £13,982,000 giving an 
excess in the Ways and leans of £80,000 
over the supply, which he proposed to raise 

June 23.—The. subject of ¢y/hesia 
land was introduced by. Mr. Parnell : the ope 
pression of the peasantry was admitted; but 
this species of property involved so many and 
such conlused interests, that nothing was des 
termined, Tithes had been raised in one 
living from £1,000 to £3,000 in the space 
of seven years, 

For the motion. 
Agaust it 


June 24, 
Commitier of Supply. 


Mr. Wellesley Pole, Mr. Rose, and Mr, 
Wharton, moved Resolutions voting the fole 
lowing sams:— 
For Irish Treasury Bills out- 

SUANGING 1,216,000 
For the Royal Naval Asylom...... 23,487 
For the Trustees of the British 

For the purchase of Books relat- 

ing to the History of Great 

Britain and her dependencies... 1,000 
For Printing the Journals......... 4,530 
For the erection of Bethlem Hos- 

For the Commissioners of Public 

6,910 

Besides many other smaller sums annually 
voted for Miscellaneous Services. 

Colonel Palmer moved ¢ that the sum of 
£73,344 be granted to John Palmer, Esq., 
as the arrears of his per centage on the te- 
ceipts of the Post Office.” 

After some conversation between Mr. Long, 
Mr. Wharton, Mr. Whitbread, Colonel 
Palmer, Mr. Tierney, Sir J. Newport, and 
Mr. Croker, relative to the absence of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Resolution 
was agreed to. 


June 26, 


The tax on leather was opposed, by Mr. 
Brougham aud several other gentlemen ; but 
was ultimately carried, the House divided for 
the amend 
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House of Commons, June 27. 
Provincial Disturbances. 


Lord Castlereagh delivered a message from 
H.R. H. the Prince Regent :— 

« G. P. R.—His Royal Highness the Prince 
Regen, acting in the name and on behalf 
of his Majesty, has ordered to be laid before 
Parliament, copies of ceriain informations 
which his Royal Highness has received, res- 
pecting certain violeut and anlawfal proceed- 
ings which have lately taken place in some 
of the Northern and Midland Counties. 
His Royal Highness relies on the wisdom and 
experience of Parliament to adopt such mea- 
sures as may be thought necessary for the pre- 
servation of tne lives and properties of his 
Majesty's faithful and peaceable subjects.” 

4 The same was delivered to the House of 
Lords by Lord Sidmouth. 

The documents sealed up were afterwards 

referred a secret Committee in each H ouse. 


June 29. 

Sir W. Scott proposed the introduction of 
his bill for regulating the Ecclesiastical Courts. 
He had moderated the process of excommu- 
nication ; aud completely removed a number 
of minor Keclesiastical Courts. 

House of Lords, July 1. 
The Catholic Question. 

The Marquis of Weilesley spoke altoge- 
ther in favour of the Catholics, 

The House divided, 


For the motion———- Present...... 74 
Proxies..... 51—125 
Against the motion—Present...... 74 


Proxies......52—126 


Majority against the motion............1 
July 3. 


The sinecure bill, was after a short dis- 
cussion thrown out, ona division :—= 


For the second reading............ 8 


House of Commons, July 10. 


The Secret Committee having made their 
Report on the disturbances in Yorkshire, &c.. 
Lord Castlereagh, proposed a bill founded 
upon it, to suppress such proceedings, and 
the admioistering of ualawful oaths. Inci- 
dental allusions being made to the use of tor- 
ture in Ireland during the rebellion. Lord C. 
cisavowcd all knowledge of it on the part of 
Governinent. 

On the second reading of this bill, the 
House divided :— 

For the second reading............131 
Against UG 


House of Lords, July 14. 


The bill for allowing Mr. Palmer's claims 
having been discussed, the House divided :— 


Vou. XU. Lit. Pan, Dec. 1812.) 
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Contents ———Present. 


Not-Contents—Present 


Majority against the Bill....... 6 
House of Commons, July 23. 


Sir Thomas Turton moved a variety of 
resolutions on the State of the Public Finan- 
ces; tending to shew their great encrease and 
difliculties. Mr. Tierney stated also his view 
of the subject ina suite of Resolutions. Mr, 
Vansittart thought these propositions were 
extremely creditavle to the industry of these 
gentlemen ; but he was not prepared to ad= 
mit their deductions. Mr. Huskisson and 
Mr. Whitbread took part in the debate. 


House of Lords, July 27. 


took place in the House of Lords. On the 
propesal of Lord Holland to disallow the 
aagistrate the right of search for arms, &c. dure 
lug the night. ‘Lhe House di ided for the 
Amendment... 6 
AZ its... 


_ Parliament prorogyed July 31.—And since 
dissolved by proclamation. 


— 
POLITICAL PERISCOPE. 
Panorama Ojfice, Nov. 27, 1812. 


Ox Tuesday, the twenty-fourth of No- 
vember, that Parliament assembled for the 
first time, which, if our conjecture be righ', 
epters ou its duly surrounded by circumstances 
of extraordinary sulemnitv. On its deter- 
minations hangs the welfare of Britain and 
its dependencies, with that of Europe, and 
of much of the world, at large. At home, 
matters of great interest and equal intricacy, 
are likely to be brought forward as part of 
its deliberations: abroad, affairs are so ine 
volved that scarcely any judgment, and cere 
tainly no prediction can be formed respecting 
them. 

The Speaker elected by the House of Come 
mons is the same worthy genileman who his 
so long filled the chair, We hail his wagna 
mous election as a token for good. 

Politicians jealous of the Constitntion of 
their country, can scarcely avoid anticipating 
an event, whic may put the patriotism of 
the legislature to the severest test. Preces 
dents are dangerous things. I: were better to 
sustain a heavy inconvenieace than to afford 
an instance capable of future perversion. We 
should be extremely sorry also, that the supe 
port of an incressing population should of 
necessity engage the discussion of the Senate; 


and we hope that our private jnformation om 
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this subject is more than incorrect through 
fear. ‘The anxiety of trade and manufacture, 
are not, that we know of, diminished : happy 
should we be to report, that every workman 
found fallemploy. ‘The difficulties of com- 
mefce are obvious ; at this moment, they are 
severe. The means of best supporting the 
national credit are objects also of every states- 
man’s anxiety. 

Some of these hints though founded on 
the actual state of things, must nevertheless 
be taken cum grano salis ; because we trust 
that their foundation will prove temporary ; 
and that a short time hence —perhaps to-mor- 
row, ‘ay remove much of their applicability. 
Ov: commercial men may remind themselves 
that wiater is not the season most favourable 
tocommerce: our traders may recollect, that 
just before Christmass, they seldom have 
anuch to do: our workmen may look forwards 
to fresh orders afier their periodical bills are 
settled : our agriculturisis having had a great 


proportion of wet weather lately, may hope | 


for a change in their favour; and thus, by 
the time that spring once more enlivens our 
hemisphere, the glooms of the months of 
November and December may be forgotten. 


To that favourable view of things we ia: 
cline, at present. We are not so sanguine 
as some of our friends, who are hailing ¢he 
brightest day this country ever saw, in the 
approaching year; yet we discern a possi- 
bility, and perhaps, a stronger term might be 
justified, of events combining honour and 
interest, glory advantage, in behalf of Britain. 
We leave this hint to the correction of Time; 
our duty is not to affect prophetic powers ; 
but to report on things as they stand. Nor 
is this easy, at this moment. For as the 
learned Francis Moore, most sagely sings 


Time brings about strange Alserations,—and 
Hath put a Many wholly to a stand: 


So indeed, it hath put us toastand. There 
has been so striking a dearth of intelligence 
duriog many days from the scene of devasta- 
tion, that our suspicions of something not 
in the ordinary course of events, are alert; if 
not prevalent. We discern symptoms of 
** strange alterations,” as saith the learned 
physician. 

When Buonaparte advanced into Russia, 
we stated explicitly that ** a/l was not safe 
behind him.” We have now to report as a 

rominent event, an attempt at insurrection 
in. his good city of Paris, which justifies this 
opinion. We are not without suspicions, 


also, that this spirit is by no means annili- 
lated. Others may have better lock : For- 
tune favours the bold: and it would not sur- 
rise us, should the favour of Fortune again 
solicited in behalf of endeavours to over- 


set the thione of Napoleon the Fust. This 
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is the first public explosion: it may not be 
the last, in his reign. 


Minister of General Police. 


Paris, October 23.— Three ex-generals, 
Mallet, Lahora, and Guidal, have deceived 
some National Guards, and directed them~ 
against the Minister of General Police, the 
— and the Commandant of La Place de 

aris. 
_ They committed violences against them. 
They falsely spread the report of the Empe- 
rors death. These ex-generals have been 
arrested, they have been convicted of imposi- 
tion. Justice is going to be executed upon 
them. 

The most absolute tranquillity reigns at 
Paris. It has been troubled in three hotels 
where the Brigands went. The present de- 
cree shall be published, affixed, &c. 

The Minister of General Police, 
(Signed) The Duke of Rovieo, 


Paris, Oct. 25.—The individuals arrested 
yesterday, aud those suipected of being their 
accomplices, have to-day been transferred to 
the Abbaye. A military commission has 
been appointed to decide upon their fate, It 
has met to-day aud heard the charges and in- 
terrogatorics read.— Moniteur, Oct. 25. 


They were taken out of Paris, and privately 
shot, night. 

This conspiracy, itis thonght, extended 
beyond the limits of the Great Nation. It 
might be so; but we rather think the sub- 
jugated nations are waiting the course of 
events, i is certain that the intelligence of 
the march of the French army from Moscow 
to Poland, following the late disasters in 
Spain, has greatly dejected the French people. 


We have repeatedly hinted at the difficulty 
experienced by the Emperor and King in 
managing ihe clergy : religipus discontents are 
but smothered in France. Ecclesiastics have 
even been imprisoned for recusancy ; but the 
general disposition to adhere to the Pope, is 
not the less prevalent. His Holiness considers 
Napoleon as under the sentence of excom- 
munication ; which he refuses to withdraw : 
his sanction to the complete investiture of 
Bishops, is therefore wanting: the power of 
Bishops in point of discipline over their clergy 
is therefore reduced to existence by sufferance. 
and the people know that many an incum- 
bent is but a sort of—what shall we call 
him ?—pastor : — foleratur ;—or perhaps— 
admittitur ;—but not approbatur : which are, 
we believe, the three degrees of cndlealantical, 
as well as of university, comparison. Never 
was a worse piece of politics, than that which 
degraded the Pope: it had—it could have, 
no other object than offence to Christendom. 

As to political opinion in France, every 
possible auxiety is manifested to cover it in 
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deep concealment. From this solicitude, we 
augur that it is strongly veering against the 
Great Man. Symptons of disaffection among 
the people not easily described, augmented 
Jealousies, on the part of those in office, com- 
bined with omissions and commissions, other- 
Wise unaccountable, support that conclusion. 
Germany, Holland, and his other confede- 
tates, are certainly far gone in eumity. On 
the whole, therefore, we think ourselves jus- 
tified in maintaining our opinion, that a// is 
nol safe behind him. 

But, where is the Great Man, himself? 
Oor last general survey left him very com- 
Sortable in Moscow! That his enjoyments 
there would be bat short, we ventured to 
affirin ; arid events have justified us. He 
first asserted that one-third, or one guarler of 
the city beside the Kremlin, was votouched 
by the conflagration ;—next, that only one- 
tenth was lett standing :—this prepaied the 
public mind for his evacuation of the place, 
which he quitted October 1g. Aad of which 
the Russians regained possession the follow- 
ing day. Since that time, uobody in western 
Europe knows the exact state of unidgs ra 
the neighbourhood of Moscow. In general, 
we may say, that the Russian armies have 
gathered on his flanks and in his rear; and 
if he can open a way by force, in the route 
of his operations, that is his sole dependance. 


He will scarcely be able to return by the 
way he advanced: our suspicions point at 
a more southerly course, Ln the mean while 
Opinions are divided as to his condition :— 
m—— Assureciy, the last bulletin, the 25th, 
dated Noetsko, Oct. 20, was not of his writ- 
ing; but probably Murat’s;—and Murat 
has, as we suspect, more than that to answer 
for. Possibly, HE wishes himself a¢ Paris. 
—Fierce fighting, greai ioss on both sides ; 
thousands killed, wounded, and taken ; and 
at the best for Napoleon, an escape. Such is 
the opinion of his friends ! 


The attempt on Russia has also been ex- 

nsive ; it has impoverished Napoleon, who 
in a kind of despouding dudgeon, has attempt- 
ed to allow a partial commerce with this 
island, for which purpose he has signed a 
number of licences. 


We think the manceuvre too late. The 
duties would give him about mi/lion 
sterling ; but long before he can touch that 
sum, his wants will become urgent ; possibly 
unbearable. The valuables he has captured 
at Moscow, will not abate them ; they will 
not equal the value of a single cargo of cotton ; 
—-a commodity, which, now, he cannot 
obtain by sequestering American vessels. 

Not thathe is likeiy to forget the Western 
Continent ; for the American Minister at 


Paris, is gone, says report, to meet Napoleon | 


at Moscow, for the purpose of obtaining an 
order for. the sailing of a dozen or a score 

French men of war to America ¢o be manned 
with American seamen. They may swim well 
enough we allow, entre deux eaux; but they 
may happen to find themselves entre deua 

Itis confirmed by the foreign Gazettes that 
Buonaparte sent Gen. Lauriston with a com- 
munication to Prince Kutusow. That it 
contained proposals for peace, we have the 
authority of Lord Catheart; and the same 
authority for saying it met with a refusal. The 
mystery of the visit has puzzled the German 
politicians. 

The Governor of Moscow, Count Ras, 
topchin has beeu honoured with the marked 
enmity of Nap. He deserves it, for if he 
did cause Alexico to be burnt, it was what he 
did also to his own estates F 
At Voronovo he set fire to his castle, and left 
the foliowing writing attached to a post :— 


* I have for eight years embellished this 
country house, and I have lived happy in it 
in the bosom of my family. ‘The inhabitants 
of this estate to the number of 1720, quit it 
at your approach, and I set fire to my 
house, that it may not be polluted by your 
presence. Freachmen, I have abandoned to 
you my two Moscow houses, with furniture 
worth half a million of rubles, here you will 
only find ashes. ' 

* Count Tenor Rastarocaty. 


Voronovo, Sept. 29.’ 

The strength of the Russian army, undere 
stood to be, in effect surrounding Buonaparte 
is calculated at 140, to 150,000; thirty-seve 
regiments of cossacs are part of the recruits. 

Though we supposed in our last, that Buo- 
napatte to save his bacon would retire trom 
Moscow, speedily ; yet now it is understood 
that ne has no bacon to save. Gen. Kutusow 
the Russian commahder, says, the French 
troops are reduced to live on horse-flesh ; 
which may suit Tartars well enough—but as 
to its suiting conscripts, Frenchmen, Ita- 
&c. 

The number of horses destroyed is reported 
at 60,000; belonging to the cavalry and ar- 
tillery. It, is said 16,000 were destroyed by 
improper food and bad weather in a few days. 


Can the soldiers /ive on such food? 15,000 
sick were left in Moscow. The French bave 
also lost great value in equipages, and the 
military chest of the vanof the army. Some 
say, in Moscow they lost a miliion of ducats, 

We ought not, however, to close this part 
of our Periscope, without mentioning an act 
of additional atrocity perpetrated by the infa- 
tiated Napoleon. He formerly tol’ the world, 
that he had arrested aid shot éAree hundred 
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of the Russians who burned down Moscow. 
He has since instituted a military commission 
—whicha/ways condemns : and never pardons, 
by which a number of others have been cou- 
demned and shot in cold blood. He has in- 
sulted Karope by publishing the authenticated 
document Of this mfamous transaction. They 
were answerable to their own sovereign, not 
to a foreign power, for their own actions, in 
their own country. 

Report affirms that Poland is to be erected 
into a separate kingdom, under the protection 
of the enemies to Buonaparte. The Duke of 
Oldenburgh, a prince expatriated by the 
tyrant, and who sought refuge at the Court 
of Russia, is mentioned as the future king. 

Should this prove true, it will be the be- 
ginning of the restoration of countries to that 
natural state from which they were forced ov 
the interference. of Prussia, Austria, and 
Russia in the first instance. This was the 
example followed by France in the annexation 
of convenient territories to her empire. 

As violence began in Poland, it is possible 
that restoration beginning there, also, may be 
followed by consequences which, from their 
beneficial tendency, we dare not indulge our- 
selves in anticipating without great reserve. 

From one scene of warfare tv another !— 
Oar last paper left the Marquis of Wellington 
beseiging the Castle of Burgos, It defended 
itself bravely, and successfully. We hoped 
he would have taken it ; for it was an o!yject 


worth carrying. The French Generals Sault 
and Suchet having united their forces with 
Joseph and Jourdan, owing to the refusal of 
the Spanish General, Ballasteros, to obey 


Lord Wellington, were suffered to advance 
in a body, without any operations of that 
Spanish ariny on their flank, on which his 
lerdship depended. | The consequence has 
‘been, that Gen. Sir Rowland Hill not being 
supported, has been obliged to quit Madrid, 
and its neighbourhood ; while Lord Welling- 
ton has been obliged to quit Burgos, in order 
to effect a junction. 

We described Madrid as ** much more a 
Spanish than a British object.”.. The loss of 
this city to the general issue of the war is 
trivial ; but, being lost, by Spanish pride 
and obstinacy, it is vexatious. The general 
migit have dove his duty, in obeying orders, 
even if he had thought a protest necessary. 
We vow must wait awhile, before judg- 
mentcan be formed on approaching opera- 
tions. Probably Lord Wellington will re- 
treat to the mountains, where the French 
will advance to look at him ; will threaten 

d rage and skirmish and retire. Their army 
is tov numerous to support itself easily ; and 
the last Bulletin from Russia informs us, that 
soldiers must eas; and so must horses and 
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In third quarter where war rages, America, 
the chief efforts seem to be made by sea, 
That the Americans will attempt Canada 
with great force, and to their great loss, we 
expect: but the season and British valour, 
will, in all probability, suspend hostile ef+ 
forts on an extended scale. In the mean 
while American squadrons are way laying our 
merchant fleets; aud our men of war are 
way laying American squadrons. 


The American Congress was appointed to 
meet Nov. 4. Whether any hopes are enter- 
tained of pacific sentiments prevailing in that 
assembly, and whether those hopes have any 
prospect of being realized, we cannot say, 
A short time, will, no doubt, instruct us, 
on this interesting and important topic.—We 
do not suffer our expectations to rise too high 
ia the atlirmative. 


Buonaparte, will, if possible, get a fleet 
across the Atlantic, with French officers, and 
as many French sailors as be can —inat it will 
assist the Americans, we do not say: for hi- 
therto the French efforts by sea, have assisied 
their friends—bat their enemies. 


It will be seen by our ** State of Trade,” 
that colonial produce is become more valuable 
than it was, not long ag», This must de- 
pend, in some degree on the staie of Europe, 


“and the facilities of intercourse afforded by it. 


When merchants have commissions, or fore- 
see the arrival of commissions, for commdi- 
ties, they purchase briskly : the commodities 
rise in price. We hope this will be felt in 
our ‘colonies; and that our planters—those es- 
peciaily who have been cautious, are on the 
eve of reaping the advantages due to their 
loyalty, their patience, and their sufferings, 
From St. Vincent's reports allude to the effeets 
the phenomenon which burst out in that 
island—terrible ! it was. But, in general, 
prevails, —long may it continue to pre- 
vail, 

We cannot say exacily the same of our 
Oriental possessions. The immense extent 
of the British dominions in India, is such, 
that to say all parts are quiet, is scarcely to 
be iets 4 It appears that the Sepoys part 
of the Madras army, have shewn me 
tion to mutiny, and to favour some of the 
native powers. The affair has, very prudent. 
Iv, been made as little of as possible ; aad it 
may be hoped that no consequences will fol- 
low, beyond that of puvishment, on the of- 
fending ringleaders. Should the officers, 
peans, become generally marked, or generally 
obnoxious to the Sepoys, the danger is evi- 
dent. Ii is said, that General Abercromiry 
is appointed Governor of Madras, in the 
room of Sir G. Barlow. Probably his rank 
as an officer is one recommendation to that 
high and delicate situation, “4 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, 


BETWEEN THE 20TH OF OCTOBER, AND 20TH 
OF NOVEMBER, 1812, 


BIRTHS, 


Of Sons.—Mrs. G. Morewood, of Newington+ 
gicen.—In Bernard-street, Russell-square, the 
lady of Dr. Hue.—In Cavendish-square, Rt. Hon. 
Lady Brownlow.—At Woodford, Mrs. R. Neave. 
—At Ide, near Exeter, the lady of Capt. Grubb, 
Royal Bucks regt. of Militia.—At Nottingham- 
place, the lady of W. Key, Esq.—Mrs. Macken- 
zie, of Southgate.--At Ashburton-house, Putney- 
heath, the lacy of W. Jones, Esq. Marshal of the 
King’s Bench.—At Killerton, the lady of Sir T. 
Dyke Acland, Bart.—The lady of E. R. Comyn, 
Esq. of Denmark-hill.—-The lady of J. Simpson, 

. of Fairlawn, Kent.— Mrs. J. Backler, of 
Newman-street.—Thelady of Lieut. Cul. Edwards, 
of Little Stanhope-street. 

Of Daughters.—At Grove-hill, Camberwell, 
the lady of A. Little, Esq.—In Upper Gower- 
street, the lady of G. Paton, Esq.—At Kensing- 
ton, Mrs. J. Broadwood, of Lyne.—In Hans- 
place, the lady of A. Anderson, Esq.—Mrs. H. J, 
Rucker, of Bedford-hill, Surrey.—At Petessham. 
the lady of C. P. Garrick, Esq.—The lady of H. 
Cocksedge, Esq.— At Ham-lodge, the lady of 


Capt. Haliiday.—At Colney-hotse, the lady of 


P. Hadow, Esq.—The lady of Q. Harris, Esq. of 
Bournegrove, Southgate, of two —At the Priory, 
Downham, Norfolk, the lady ef the Rev. J. R. 
Thackeray.—At Charlton, the laly of Mr. Alder- 
man Atkins.—Mrs. Hodgsen, of St. Helen’s- 
place.—Mrs, G. Dardier, of the Clapham-road.— 
In Gower-street, the lady of W. Brodrick, Esq. 
—At Wanstead, the lady of T. Curtis, Esq.—At 
Acton-Scott, Shropshire, the lady of I. P. Stack- 
house, Esq.—At Norwood, Mrs. W. Judd.—At 
Layton, the lady of J. M‘Taggart, Ksq.—At Top- 
pesfield Rectory, Essex, the lady of the Mev. L. 
Way.—Mrs, M. Firich, of Deptford, Keut.—At 
the house of her father, the Rev. J. Watkins, of 
Clifton Camville, S:afordshise, Mrs. Tavior, wife 
of R. Taylor, Esq. of Bloomsbury-square. 


MARRIAGES. 


R. Belt, Esq. of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at 
Law, to Mary, eldest daughter of Bryan Trough 
ton, Esq. of Overton, Hants.—At St. Andrew's- 
church, Holborn, W. J.May, Esq. of Sidney-- 
place, near Exetef, to Avice, the second diugh- 
ter of Marmaduke Langdale, E-q. of New Or- 
mond-street, Queen-square.—At St. Mary Mag- 
daten, Bermondsey, Mr. W. Walker, of North- 
ampton, to Miss Isabel Laverock, of Bermonisey, 
At the same time and place, Mr. J. Walker to 
Miss Phillips, both of Bermondsey.—At St. Law- 
rence’s, Reading, K. Westbrook, sq. jun, of that 
place, to Sarah Ann, eldest daughter of the late 
Capt. Alex. Cuming, of the E. 1, Company's ship 
Castle Eden.—At St. Pancras-church, Marma- 
duke R. Langdale, Esq. of Gower-street, Bedfurd- 
Square, to Louisa, the youngest dangiier of G, 
Jourdan, Esq, of Guildford-street ; and at the 
same time, R, Kelham Kelham, Esq. of Meron, 
if Surrey, to Miss Phillips, of the same place.— 


Births, Marriages, and Deaths: 


At St. James’s-church, Mr. Wathen Phipps, of 
Cork-stieet, Burlington-gardens, to the Rt. Hon. 
the Lady Baroness Howe, eldest daughter of the 
late Admiral Earl Howe, and widow of the Hon. 
Penn Ashton Curzon. The bride was given away 
by H. R. H. the Duke of Cumberland.—At Wal- 
thamstow, Lieut. Martin Cole, R. N. to Louisa, 
youngest daughter of the late P. Laprimaudaye, 
Esq. of Austin Friars.—At Glasgow, Mr, Oli- 
phant, of Cheapside, to Miss Agnes Macauley, of 
the former p!ace.—At St. Andrew’s-chapel, Aber- 
deen, by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Skinner, Primate of 
the Scotch Episcopal Church, Alex. Mitchall, 
Esq. of St. Alban’s-street, Pall-mall, to Christina, 

widow of J. Thompson, Esq. of Stonehaven, Kin- 
cardineshire.—J. Rowden, Esq. Mincing-lane, to 
Miss H. Carpenter, Ansty-house, Alton, Herts. 
—At St. Marylebone-church, Mr. C. Gardiner, 
to Miss Cecilia Mary Baikie, only daughter of 
Capt. Hugh Baikie, R. N.—At St. George’s, Haj 
nover-square, Mr. J, Freeman, of Thames bank, 

Chelsea, to Miss Freeman, of the same place.— 
At Tunbiidge, Wm. Kappen, Esq. of Somerset- 

place, London, to Miss Henrietta Sidney, of Tun- 
bridge. —Dr. Bodley, of Brighton, to Mary Anne 
the cldcst daughter of the Rev. Fred. Hamilton. 

of the same piace.—R.C, Pease, Esq. of Kirke 
Ella, to Miss Brooke, daughter of J. Brooke, Esq, 
of Sowerby, North Riding, Yorkshire-—At Mary- 
lebone-church, Major Archdale, 50th regt. to 
Mis. J. Bushley, widow of Capt. Bushley, R. N. 
—At Chertsey, Mr. Smith, Member of the Col- 
lege of Surgeons, of that place, to Maria, second 
daughter of T. Marriott, Esq. of Old Broad Streets 
—At St. George’s, Hanover-square, J. Slight, 
Esq. of Plymouth, to Sophia, youngest daughter 
of the late T. Powrie, Esq. of Woolwich.—At Sc. 
George’s-church, Bloomsbury, Donald Traib,~ 
Esy. of Russell-square, to Mrs. Ruddach, of the 
sameé place.—Reyv, Isaac Nicholson, of Great Pax- 
ton, Hunts, to Miss M. F. Green, second daugh- 
ter of the lare Maj. Green, of Buckden, Hunts.— 
At St. George the Martyr, Queen-square, Rev. T. 
Fry, rector of Emberton, Bucks, to Miss Mid- 
dleton, of Brunswick-row, Queea-square.—T. 
Bowles, Esq. of Milton-hill, Berks, to He.ter 
Scphia, only daughter of S. Selwood, Esq. of tha 
Abbey, Abingdon.—At St. Faith’s, W. Brockle~ 
hurst, Esq. of Macclesfietd, Cheshire, to Ann 
Coare, eldest daughter of the late Wm, Coare, 
Esq. of Islington.—Ralph Nicholson, jun. cf Tote 
tenhamy, Esq. to Saran, eldest daughter of the 
Rev. R. Ellison, of Slangham, Sussex.—Ac Go- 
theaburg, by the Rev. W. H. Taylor, chaplain to 
His Maj. ship Victory, T. Todd Walton, Esq. 
His Brit. Maj. Agent for Packets, to Catherine 
Eliza, eldest daughter of T. Todd, Esq. of Dur~ 
ham —At St. Andrew's Undershaft, Sm thy 
Esq. of Peckham Rye, to Miss Martha Bonsfidld 

fourth daughter of the late W. Bonsfield, Esq. of 
Vauxhall, Surrey.—Ar Edinburgh, Mr. G. Kus- 
sell, of Nairn, N. B. to Miss Dickson, daugh= 
terof W. Dickson, M. D.—At Weking, T. 
Hornyold, of Hanley Castle, Esq. of T. Horns 
yold, of Blackmore-park, Worcester, Esq. to Miss 
Bridget Mary Weston, youngest daughter of J. 
Webbe Weston, of Sattou place, Surrey, Esq.es 
At St. Andrew's Holborn, Lyons, Esq. ef Bede 
tord-sow, to Miss Harwood, daughter of the lage 
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Rev. T. Harwood, rector of Shepperton, Middle- 
sex.—At Clapham, Maj. Fyers, of the Royal Ar- 
tillerv, to Frances, fourth daughter of J. Bulland, 
Esq. Clapham.—At Hinxworth, R. Pattison, Esq. 
of Diatanbeh, to Jane, daughter of the late R. 
Stickland, Esq. cf Dorchester.—Capt. Welby, 2d 
Life Guards, son of Sir W. Welby, Bart. to Mrs. 
Penton, widow of the late 11. Penton, Esq. for- 
merly Member for Winchester, &c.—W. Irving, 
Esq cf Great George-street, Westminster, to Sa- 
rah, only daughier of R. Burlton, Esq. of Leo- 
minster, Herefordshire. 


_ DEATHS. 


Nov. 19, at his house at Camberwell, Dr. 
Wanostrocht, aged 69, author of several de- 
setyedly celebrated works of instruction in the 
English and French languages. 


On Friday the 20th November, at Stratford, 
near Salisbury, in the 79th year of her age, Mrs. 
Susan Ekins ; she was the last surviving sister of 
the late Deans of Carlisle and Salisbury. 


Oct, 26, at his house at Boreham Wood, 
Herts, in the 6th year of his age, C. Mason, 
Esq. late commissary of accounts to the allied 
army serving on the continent, undef the com- 
mand of his Royal Highness the Duke of York, 
in the years 1793, 4, and 5; and also when the 
command devolved to the late General Count 
Walmoden, and continued there till 1797, in the 
laborious and arduous duty of examining and 
checking the vast demands brought against this 
country forthe supply of that army. He com- 
menced his career as commissary of stores, &c. 
in the expedition against Guadaloupe in the year 
1758 and 59, and, upon his return from thence, 
proceetied to the continent, where he was eim- 
ployed as commissary general of controul to the 
allied army in the German war (generally deno- 
minated the seven years war), uuder the com- 
mand of Prince Ferdinand and the Marquis of 
Granby. When not employed in the public ser- 
vice, he acted asa magistrate in his ‘neighbour- 
hood for near forty years, much beloved and es- 
teemred for his integrity and upright conduct, and 
has died universally respected and regretted. Per- 
haps if any, thing could be added to the high fes- 
pectability ot Mr, Mason’s character, it is, that 
after so many years employment in a most im- 
portant, and what is generally estcemed a very 
lucrative situation, he has died with scaree!y any 
accumulation of fortune. 


‘At the Cape of Good Hope, Aug. 14, aged 48, | 
» Willem Stephanus van Ryneve!d, Esq. President of | 


‘the Court of Justice, Orphan Chamber, &c. The 
udrivailed qualitics of this respected magistrate 
atid virtaous man were su well known, thar ir 


does not require more than to state his death to- 


draw frem every voice the acknowledgement of 
his irreparable loss to_this colony. His lite has 
been spent in the direct pursuit to exalt the 
State of his native place, and his excellent under- 
standing, utged on by the enlightened and en- 
larged view upon all subjects so peculiar to Liit- 
selt, eminently fitted him to extend the real inte- 
rests of this sising settlement. Ja the dispensa- 
tron of justice from his superior seat, it was his 
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unceasing wish, and the last great employment 
of his mind, ‘* That right should be done to every 
man,” eareicss of distiiction or consequence, not 
within the ordinary spheres of action and obser- 
vation alone, but chat this great principle, equally 
of nature and policy, should be general, and 
know no bounts but the wide limits of our do- 
minion, The judge, the statesman, the confi- 
dential adviser, and the disinterested supporter of 
government, were all acknowledged inhim. But 
these high qualifications were even inferior to the 
man of amiable and social life. His friends, his . 
family, his wife, childcen, and dependants will 
never forget the cheerful companion, the kind 
and beneficent master. His public and private 
virtues ran so near a course, that the feeble eye of 
humanity cannot say where was the leading pas- 
sion which was foremost in this earthly race. 
Merits so various and alike conspicuous will ever 
remain the boast and pride of the Cape of Good 
Hope. Here he was born, educated, and solely 
passed his life. But such were his gifts from na- 
ture, tae greatness of his mind, and the goodness 
of his heart, he wanted not the aid of travel ; and 
instead of receiving example trom the range of 
distant climes, he will give it to other countries 
and where his character reaches, honour and 
distinction will be the claim of this settlement. 


Mr.Cooke :-‘* Died this morning, at six o’clock, 
the celebrated tragedian, George Frederick Cooke, 
Esq. He had just completed his 57th year. His 
friends and acquaintance are requested, without 
further invitation, to attend his funeral, from the 
Mechanic’s-hal!, to-morrow afternoon, precisely 
at half-past four o'clock.” (New York Commer. 
cial Advertiser, Saturday, Sept. 26.)—The fol- 
lowing account of the last days of Mr. Cooke, 
the actor, has beea published; but we know not 
what credic is due to it:—'* After wandering 
from New York to Boston, and Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore, arid Charleston, he was arrested for 
debt, by some of those persons at whose baneful 
solicitation he had thrown his coun:ry behind 
him, and became a vagabondsim principle and a 
pauper in fact! ‘This ill-starred and unhappy 
man died, as we have been informed, in the rules 
of the cebtors’ prison, at York, in which he had 
been confined for the penalty of a bond which 
had been exacted from him ina moment of in- 
temperance, and he paid the ferfeit of its fraud- 
ful tcuour with his life.’ ‘This account, it is 
thought, is exaggerated: as his wife was of a 
good family in America. From Mr. Holman’s 
account, who was upon the spot when he died, 
it appears that Cooke seemed to be duly sensible 
of his errors, aad of the condition to which they 
had reduced him. 


The Vienna Theatre has lost the famous Schi- 
kauder, at the age of 60. He was actor, author, 
director, and manager of Theatres in that city. 
Like many who have trod the English boards, 
he spext his fortune with the same facility that 
| he amassed it; tweuty times he was rich, and as 
| often reduced to poverty; he died in indigence, 
pers for talent, but blamed for his miscon- 
| uct. 


At Bedwell, Herts, aged 81, Sir Culling Smith, 


Bart, He was private secretary to the late Lod 
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Clive, when Commander in Chief in India, an 
office which gave him the honourable means of 
accumulating the handsome fortane he possessed ; 
and he passed through life greatly estéemed and 
respected. He is succeeded in title and estate by 
his only son, Mr. Culling Charles Smith, Under 
Secretary of State in the Foreign Department. 


At his seat at Packington, near Coventry, from 
a sudden attack of the gout or apoplexy, suon 
after he had retired from his family to rest, He- 
neage, Earl of Aylesford, aged 62; one of the 
Counsellors to assist and advise her Majesty un- 
der the Regency Act, Colonel of the Warwick- 
shire Yeomanry Cavalry, a Trustee of the British 
Museum, and a Fellow of the Royal and Anti- 
quarian} Societies. This nobleman was endowed 
with a strong and highly cultivated understand- 
ing, and adorned with the purest principles of 
religion, moral rectitude, and honour. As a 
gentleman, he was a scholar, an encourager of 
the polite arts, possessed great taste, was wel 
skilled in music, and drew with the fingers of 
an artist, As an useful member of the commu- 
nity, and in particular of the county wherein he 
resided, in his parish he was the constant and 
careful guardian and protector of the poor; as a 
trustee for Rugby School, and other charitable 
institutions, he was active and unremitting in the 
discharge of his trusts, For near twenty years he 
presided as chairman of the quarter sessions for 
the county of Warwick; to the discharge of 
which duty he brought a mind so we!] informed 
that those gentlemen of the bar who practised 
under him, will cheerfully testify that his know- 
ledge on those subjects which are peculiarly di,- 
cussed in that judicature, was scarcely inferior to 
theirown. He was no politician, but from early 
life was attached to the household of his beloved 
Sovereign, first as one of the Lords of his Bed- 
chamber, then as a Captain of the Yeomen of its 
Guard, and lastly as Lord Steward of his House- 
hold. This last office he held for near cight 
years, and in February last, it being separated 
then from its imoygicte attendance on his Ma- 
jesty, he resigned his wand of office into the 
hands of his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, 
but his situation as Counsellor to his Majesty, 
though an office of no profit, he still retained, 
and retired to his seat at Packington. Neverthe- 
less he did not relax from the duties of his situa- 
tion; for, though removed at the distance of 
more than 100 miles from Windsor, he never 
once omitted his monthly attendance there. He 
has left a wife, the eldest daughter of the late, 
aud sister to the present Marquis of Bath, and 
thirteen children to deplore his loss. His suc- 
cessor in his titles is Heneage, Lord Guernsey, 
now serving with the British army in Spain.— 
Aged 53, James Parsons, who was for upwards 
of 25 years an honest, faithful, and much te- 
spected servant to Mr, Watson, farrier, of Nor- 
wich. His funeral presented a curious spectacle, 


being attended by all the workmen in the employ : 


of his late master, habited in their working dres- 
ses, and each bearing the implements of his trade, 
it was also followed by a favourite horse, deco- 
rated with the same, and which were formerly 
used by the deceased, It attracted the attention 
of numerous spectators. —The remains of his Ex- 


cellency Philip St. Martin, Count de Front, the 
Sardinian Ambassador, were removed from his 
residence in Manchester-square, in solemn pro- 
cession, and deposited in a vault prepared for that 
purpose in St. Pancras Church-yard. Besides the 
carriages cf Lords Liverpool, Bathurst, and Cam- 
den, those of all the Foreign Ambassadors at- 
tended, The procession closed with upwards of 
twenty other carriages. A grand solemn Dirge 
was performed at the Sardinian Chapel, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, on this occasion. 


Vately, at his lodgings in the High-street,, 
Brighton, E. Solomon, Esq. He left £500 to 
be distributed to the poor on the day of his bu- 
tial, and the like sum to be annually distributed 
for fifteen years to come. For several years pre- 
vious to his death, 125 poor widows received 
from him, through the agency of a friend, a week- 
ly stipend, and were totally ignorant of the name 
of their benefactor till the period of his death. 
He died worth nearly £100,000, the greater 
part of which he disposed of in charitable be- 
quests. 


Mr. J. Sutherland, Notary Public.—At Green- 
wich, aged 67, Mrs. Peach, widow of the Rev. S. 
Peach, and only daughter of the Rev, Dr. Brad+ 
ley, formerly Royal Astronomer.—Aged 85, Mrs. 
Bentley, relict of the late Rev. R. Bentley, Vicar 
of Camberwell, and sister of the late Rey. Dr. 
Conyers, Rector of St. Paul's, Deptford, — Ac 
Lawrence-end, Herts, H. Hawkins, Esq. late a 
Major in the E. 1, Company’s Service. —At Ports- 
mouth, Lieut. T. Westoby Kent, R.N. aged 31, 
his death wss occasioned by a handspike faliing 
on his head,—At Falmouth, the lady of Lieut. 
Gen. Fuller.—In Portman-square, W. Attwick, 
Esq,—Mys. Searle, wife of Mr. F. Searle, of 
Upper George-street, Portman-square, aged 54. 
—At Hampton-court, Sir G. Yonge, Bart. K. B, 
aged 81.—At Cuellar, in Spain, the Hon. F. J. 
Percy, Capt. 23d regt. seventh son of the Earl of 
Beverley. aged 22.—T. Boone, Esq. at Lee-place, 
Lee, Kent.—Anthony Ten Broeke, Esq. at Ham- 
meismith, aged 78.—At Wimborn, Dorset, G. 
Leckie, Esq.—Near Chepstow, Monmouth, Jacob 
Mills, Esq. aged 80.—At Southampton, aged 87, 
Lady Peyton, wife of Sir Egelverton Peyton, Bart. 
—At Windmil!-row, Camberwell, Mrs. Ann 
Shaw, relict of J. Shaw, Esq. M.D. aged 84.— 
At Cheltenham, J. Gilbert, Esq. of Clough-hall, 
Staffordshire.—At the house of Mr. Rouse, Ely- 
place, Holborn, ‘T, Richardson, Esq. merchant, 
late of the kingdom of Haytii—Aged 75, Mrs. 
Inuram, of Wolfotd, Warwickshire.—At Had- 
bam, Herts, the Rev, Dr. Anthony Hamilton, 
vicar of St. Martin’s in the Fields. —At Hackney, 
aged 36, the Rev. J. Dewhurst.—At Froyle, Mrs. 
Watkins, relict of the late Rev. G. Watkins.— 
At St. Heliers, in the Island of Jersey, J. Amice 
Cempriere, Esq.—At Bath, J. Dawson, Esq. of 
Mossley-hill, near Liverpool.—On the 29th of 
Aug. on board the Montague packet, on his pas- 
sage from the West-Indies, Zachary Hume Ed- 
waids, Esq. only son ot the late Bryan Edwards, 
Esq.—At Edmonton, Middlesex, Mis, Susanna 
Abell, aged 77.—Mrs. King, wife of J. King, 
E-q. of Walbrook, and Wykpam Park, Oxford- 
shire.—At Tunford, R. Wilson; of an inflammas 
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tion in his howels, eldest son of the late R. Wil- 
son, Esq. of the same place.—In Upper Charlotte 
street, Fitzroy-square, R. tiernon, Esq.— At 
Worthing, W. Cook, Esq. of Grove-street, Hack- 
ney.—Mrs. Bateman, sen. of Bunhi!l Row, aged 
64.—Mrs. Knight, relict of T. Knight, of God- 
mersham-park, Kent, Esq.—At Highgate, aged 
38, Mrs. Mendhbam.—At the Vicarage, Water- 
beach, Cambridgeshire, Rev. W. Williams —At 
Guermsey, aged 20, Mary, the eldest daughter of 
Vice-Admiral Sir J. Saumarez, K. B. Bart.—At 
Hertford, Baroness Dimsdale, aged 82.—Sept. 8, 
at Malia, J. Bray, Esq. of the Yock-yard. This 


gentleman served under Sir S. Smith, at Acre, | 


and was the builder of the dock at present form- 
ing by government at Malta.—In Rassell-square, 
J. Lind, M.D, F. B.S. aged 78.—At Chelsea Col- 
lege, J. Wilson, Esq. Deputy Treasurer.—At West 
Ham, after a residence of 30 years, Mrs. Kssex 
Southall, spinster.—At Kensington, Capt. Augus- 
tus Frederick Fanning, of the 22d Foot, and only 
son of Gen. Edmund Fanning.—At Halybury, 
near Hertford, much regretted by a numerous 
circle of Eurupean acquaintance, to whom his 
worth and talent had deservedly endeared him, 
and after a lingering illness, which he bore with 
exemplary resignation and fortitude, Moolvey 
Meer Abdool Aii, a native of Lucknow, in the 
East-Indies, and a Professor of Oriental Literature 
in the College founded by the Hon. East-India 
Company, at Halybury.—At Hackney, Mr. W. 
Heather, chart-seller and stationer, m Leaden- 
hall-street.—Mr. Nicholas Mercer, of West Dray- 
ton, Middlesex. He was inspecting his premises, 
when a sudden gust of wind forcing «pen a door, 
he fell against a railing, which giving way, preci- 
pitated him a heignt of twelve fect. He lingered 
three hours, and then expired.—Mr. R. Jameson, 
merchant, Queen-street, Cheapside.—At Wink- 
field-place, Berks, Ranlake Batson, Es]. aged$5. 
—At Battersea-rise, age1 77, Susannah Jane De- 
lavaud, relict of the late J. Delavaud, Esq.—At 
Kertish-town, Mr. R. Jerment, aged 24.—At 
Stockwell, J. Arthur, Esq.-At Windsor, T, Pea- 
cock, Esq.—E. Hors, Esq. Esher, Surrey, aged 
88.—Mrs. Gibbon, of Balham-hill, Surrey, aged 
$0.—Pauick Telfer, Esq. of Gower-street, Bed- 
ford-square, formerly oi Trelawney, in the Island 
of Jamaica.—On tiie 30th of April last, drowned 
whilst bathing, at Visagapatam, aged 21, W. F. 
Larking, Esq. having been two years in the Hon, 
East-India Company’s Civil Service, on the Ma- 
dras Establishment.—At Brighton, Sir C. Talbor, 
Bait. of Chart-park, and of Mickleham, Surrey, 
member in the new Parliament for Mechingly.— 
At Brighton, J. Perkins, Esq. of Park-street, 
Southwatk, brewer —Mrs, Burder, of Durham- 

lace, Lambeth.—In Baker-street, Lieut. Gen. 
4 England, late in command of the Western 
District, Lieut. Gov. of Plymouth, and Col. of 
the §th reet. of Infanlry.—At Java, early in the 
spring, Capt. T. Eagiestone, R. N. commaniler of 
his Majesty’s ship Prociis. This deserving young 
officer fcll a sacrifice to the pernicious climate of 
that coun:ry.—At Brightog, Georgiaza Wade, 
widow of the late W. Wace, Esq. of that place, 
aged 74.—Suddenly, aged 63, J. Dale, Ksq. sur- 
geon, of Hatton-garden.—At Clapham-common, 
J. Cunningham, Ew. aged 75.—At Iskeworth, T, 
Wail, lisq. aged 93, 
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UNIVERSITY PROCEEDINGS 
PROMOTIONS. 


OXFORD, 


Octoler 17.—On Saturday the first day of Mi- 
chaelmas Term, the following gentlemen were 
admitted 

Bachelor in Civit Law.—Hon. Heneage Legge, 
of All Souls college. 

Masters of Arts.—Messts, K. Prescot and S, 
Hall, of Brasenose college; Rev. T. Hancock, 
of Perabroke college. 

Bachelors of . Arts.—¥. S. Bayley, Esq. of 
Queen’s college, Grand Compounder; Mr. P. 
Piercy, of Trinity college. 

Master of Arts.—Mr. It. Richards, B. A. of 


AND 


Christ church. 


Nov. 16.—A convocation was held on Thursday 
last, in which it was resolved to present petitions 
to both Houses of T[arliamei~, praying that 
** those laws which prevent the admission of per- 
sons protessing the Roman Catholic religion to 
offices of the highest trust and authority, and te 
the power of framing laws for the Government of 
this Protesiant Church and Slate, may wot be 
repealed.” ~The convocation was unusually fall; 
and after much discussion, there was a decisive 
majority in favour of the petition, The minority, 
however, was larger than was ever known ona 
similar occasion. 


Nov. 20.—In a convocation, on Wedneslay last, 
J. Boswell, Esq. My. A. of Brasenose college, and. 
Barrister at Law, was unanimously elected Follow 
of Common Law, on the foundation of C, Viner, 
Esq. 

Thursday, in Congregation, the following Gen- 
tlemen were admitted to degrees: 

Masters of Arts —Rev. J. Banister, of Wor- 
cester College; Rev. J. Sypitte, of University 
college. 

Bachelors of Aris—J.. Briscoe, Esq. of 
versity college, Grand Compounder; Adam 
Annand, Esq. of Balicl College, Grand Com- 
pounder; Mr, G. Childe, of Magdalen Hall ; 


| Rev. J. Rudge Relton, of Queen’s College ; Mr. 


R. Burdon, of Oriel College; Mr. W. Bliss, of 


Oriel College ; Mr. H. T. Ellicome, of Oriental 


Colleze ; Mr. G. Clayton, of Oriel College ; Mr 
Evan Davies, of Wadham Coilege ; Mr. J. Clack, 
of Brasenose Coliege ; Mr.G, Bernard, of Brase- 
nose College ;. the Right Hon. the Earl of Clare, 
of Christ Church; Mr. C. Davies, of Pembroke 
College ; Mr. Sawrey G. Garrard, of St. Edmund 
Hall. 
CAMBRIDGE. 

Oct. 2.—Rev. H. Hutchins, M. A. was on 
Weduescay last admitted ot Trinity-hall. 
Mr. T. Musgrave and Mr. J. Ashbricge, Bacte- 
lors of Arts, ot Trinity college, were yesterday 
elected Fellows of that society. 

Oct. 9.—In consequence of the objections made 
to the election of Mr. Serjeant Frere to the Master 
ship of Downing college, that gentleman was 
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again elected on. Monday last, without prejudice 
to the validity of the former election. 

Oct. 16.—On Satarday the 10th inst. the first 
day of term, the following gentlemen were electéd 
University Officers for the year ensuing : 

Proctors.—T. Hart, M. A. Fellow of King’s 
college.—Benj. T. H. Cole, M. A. Fellow of 
Magdalen. 

Taxors.—J. H. W. Williams, M. A. Fellow of 
CjJare-hall— W. Mandeli, M. A. Feilow of 
Queen’s college. 

Modcrators.—T. Jephson, M. A. Fellow of St. 
John's college. —G. Macfarlane, M. A. Fellow of 
Trinity college. 

Scrutators.—J. Wilkinson, B. D. Fellow of 
Corpus Christi coll._—fsaac Aspland, M A. Fellow 
of Pembroke-ball 


THE CAPUTs 
The Vice-Chaneellor. 


Rev. Dr. Douglas, Master of Corpus Christi, 
Divinity.—Rev. Dr. Jowett, LL. D. ‘Trinity hail, 
Lew.—Sir Busick Harwood, M.D. Downing coll. 
Physic.—Rev. J. Mau!, Fellow of Christ coll. 
Sen. Non. Regent.—Kev. W, Gee, Fellow of Sid- 
sey coll. Sen. Regent. 

The following gentlemen were on Saturday a'- 
mitted to the undermentioned degrees. 

Bachelor in Civil Law.—Rev. J. Jackson, of 
Corpus Christi college. 

Bachelors of Arts—J. Patterson, Fellow of 
King’s college.—Daniel Olivier, of Clare hail.— 
G. Bevan of Trinity college. —G, Horsley, of Tri- 
nity hail—Matthew Armstrong, of Queen’s coll. 

The Seatonian prize for the present year has 
been adjudged to the Rev. F, Wiangham, M. A. 
of Trinity college, for his poem, Joseph making 
himself known to his brethren. 

Oct. 23 -—Rev. S. Fitzherbert, and Jeremiah 
Caswell Homfray,, of Corpus Christi college, were 
yesterday admitted Bachelors of Arts. 

Oct, 30.—His Royal Highness the Chancellor 
of this University having determined that a third 
gold medal should be annually given for the en- 
couragement of English Poetry, to a resident 
Undergraduate, who shal! compose the best Ode, 


_ or the best poem in Heroic Verse ;—the Vice- 


Chancellor has given notice, that the subject for 
the present year is Covumsus.—No prize being 
determined last year, there will be two to be con- 
tended fur this year. 

On Wednesday last, Rev. E. Mortlock wes 
elected a Fellow of Christ college, on the old 
foundation. 

Nov. 6.—On Tuesday, the Rev. J. Davie, D.D, 
Master of Sidney-Sussex college, and W. Frere, 
M.A. Master of Downing college, being the two 
Heads of colleges who had not served the office 
of Vice-Chancellor, were nominated by the 
Heads ; acd on Wednesd.y Dr. Davie was clect- 
ed by the Senate to that office for the ensuing 
year. 

' On Saturday last, R. Monsey Rolfe, B. A. of 
Trinity ectleze, was elected to the Lay Pelowship 
of Downing col'ege, lately held by Mr. Serjeeut 
Lens, and which became vacant by tle expiration 
of twelve years froin the fuundaticn of the college. 

Nov. 13.—The foliowing gentlemen were ad- 
mitied to the degrees on Yrec- 
mesday last: 


Masters of Atts—-The Rev. R. Ffarmerie, of 
Pembroke-hall.—G. W. Chad, of Caius college 

Bachelor of Arts Waiburton, of Caius 
colieze. 

Bachelor tn Physic.—J, Walker Harrison, of 
Caius coilege. 


Nov. 20.—PEMTIONS AGAINST THE CATHOLIC 
CLaiMms. 


Ata congregation of this university on Wed- 
nesday last, Petitions to both Houses of Partia- 
ment against the Roman Catholic Ciaims were 
voted by a considerable majority, the aumbers 
being as follow # 

In the Black Hood House.—For the Petitions 53 
—Against, 42—Majority 11. 

In the White Hood House.—For the Petitions 
52—Against, 34-—Mnujority 18.—Total, for the 
Petitions 105—Azainst, 76.—Majority against the 
Catholic Claims 29. 

J. Ju'l Godfrey Esq. of St. John’s college, was 
Wednesday last admitted Bachelor in Civil Law. 

Rev. J. Back, M. A. of Christ college, elected a 
Fetlow of that Sociery. 


MILITARY PROMOTIONS. 

War Office, Oct. 20, 1812.—12th rez. of foot 
—Catain RK. Bayley, to be Major with purchase. 

Royel York Rangers—Brevet Lieut.-Col. J. K. 
Ward, from 27th Foot, to be Major without pur- 
chase, vice Barclay, promoted in the Ruyal Cor- 
sican Rangers. 

Staff.—Capt. Philip Bainbrigge, from 93d Foor, 
to be a Permanent Assistant Quarter-master-Ge- 
neral, with the rank of Major in the Army, vice 
Pierrepoint, killed in action; Lieut. A. Daleetty, 
from the 101st Foot, to be Staff Capt. at the Dep oe 
at York Hospital. 

Hospital Staff —Staff Surgeon Henry Irwin, 
M. D. to be Physician to the Forces. 

Royal Corsican Rangers—Major Delaney Bar-- 
elay, from the Royal York Rangers, to the Lieut.- 
Col. vice Ansley, placed upon half-pay, 

War-Offie, Nov. 3, 1812.—Gih reg. of Light 
Dragoons, Capt. Patrick Savage to be Major, be 
purchase, vice Morland, promated in 50th Foor, 
—Ist reg. of Foot Guards, Brevet Mujor R. 
therow to be Capt. of a Company, by purcnase, 
vice Wheatley, who retires.—14th Foot, Licur, 
A Adamson, from 80«h Foot, to be Capt. of a 
Company, vice Kennedy, killed in action. ~—}Sra 
Ditto, Capt. J. MacNeil to be Major, without 
purchase, vice Walker, promoted; Licut. James 
Aitken to be Capt. of a Company, vice MacNeil, 
Ditto, Lieuts, W. Vise Fay lor, vice 
son, killed in action; W.H. Hartman, vice Bean, 
placed upon half pay, to be Captains of Comps. 
nics. Ditto, Maj. C, Marland, from 
Light Dragoons, to be Lieut.-cel. by purchase.— 
79th Ditto, Capt. Duncan Cameron to be Major, 

ice Cocks, killed in action; Lieut J. M*Netl to 

be Capt. of a Company, vice Cameron.—4rh 
Ceylon Regiment, Lieut, G. Iugham, from the 
3d Cevlon Regiment, to be Capt. of a Company, 
vice Clarke, dcceased.—Royal York Rang, Capr. 
J. Ewart, from 52d Foot, to be Majer, without 
purchase, vice Ward, whose appouitinent has not 
taken place. 

Breuet.— Capt. Ge Chardas Timeeus, of the. 24 
Batialion of Line, to be Mijorin the Army 
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Staff—Major J. Johnson, of 86th Foot, to be 
Deputy-Adjutant-General to his Majesty’s Forces 
serving in the East-Indies, with the rank of Lieut. 
Coil. in the Army, vice Sir W. Nicholson, Bart. 
who resigns. 

The King’s German Legion.—\st Reg. of Dra- 
goons, Lieut. G. Baron Issendorff to be Captain 
of a Troop, vice Decten, dead of his wounds.— 
2d Ditto, Captain Augustus Friedericks, from 
the 2d Light Dragoons, to be Major, vice Volger, 
deceased.—2d Regiment of Light Duagoons, 
Lieut. William Baron Issendorff to be Captain of 
a Troopr vice Fredericks, promoted in the 2d 
Dragoous.—2d Battalion of Light Infantry, Hen- 
ty Prince Reuss, formerly Major in the Hano- 
verian service, to be Major. with temporary rank, 
vice Gerber, deceased.—2d Battalion of the Line, 
Lieutenant Philip Majus to be Captain of a Com- 

- pany, vice Scharnhost, killed in action.—5th 
Ditto, Lieut. William Rautenburg to be Captain 
of a Company, vice Hugo; deceased ; Licute- 
nant George Noting to be ditto, vice Langrehr, 
dead of his wounds.—De Roll’s Regiment, Licut. 
Francis Glutz to be Captain of a Company, with- 
out purchase, vicc Charles Sury, who resigns. 

Office of Ordnance, Nov. 4, 1812.—Corps of 
Royal Engineers, Brevet Major Philip Hughes to 
be Licut.-Col. vice Hayter, deceased ; 2d Capt. 
Sir G. Hoste, to be Capt., vice Hughes promoted ; 
first Lieut. J. Grant to be 2d Capt. vice Hoste. 


= 


STATE OF TRADE. 


Lloyd's Coffee House, Nov. 20, 1812. 


The general state of mercantile affairs is 
governed by that of polities ; political appre- 


hensions, hopes, fears or speculations are the 
barometer that marks at this moment the 
fluctuations of the market for most commo- 
dities. The demand from the North for 
coffee and colonial produce in general, still 
keeps up. Fine samples of coffee fetch more 
thao their foriner prices ; and the holders ex- 
ta better market, on the prospect that the 
altic will be closed by the weather only, as 
usual for the season. France also demands a 
supply : this is not felt by British plantation 
sugars, though by others. The shipments of 
?um to Ireland have been very extensive, at 
a higher price of 3d. or 4d. per gallon: the 
demand, however, continues, and on the 
whole the West India inarket must be deem- 
ed brisk- In Liverpool and Glasgow log- 
wood and fustic are higher than in London. 
The cotton market has been very brisk dusing 
the last week, particularly for Pernambuco 


cotton for exportation. £,000 bags have 


been sold at 214d. to 22d. none good under. 
At Liverpool] were sold 7,000 bags; which 
has diminisled the demand. Maranham 
cottons 181d. to 19d. North American pro- 
duce is slack in sale: the reason is, the 
holders demand more than the buyers are 
williog to pay. The price therefore keeps 
up; but the quantity sold, except for regular 
consywption, is willing. The same -causes 


which improve the West India market, gra- 
dually depress Baltic produce. The prices 
of hemp have given way considerably, and 
these are in expectation of their falling still 
lower. In fact, this article though marked 
in our list at £95 has been sold for cash at 
£92, and even £90. Flax does not fallin 
proportion ; the quantity on hand being less. 
The prices of iron are lower ; and tallow is 
in fact under the price marked in our list. 
The greater part of the wheat arrived in our 
port, is out of condition, and doest no affect 
the market, as it was hoped for. Various 
other articles are however, kept up by their 
holders; and the uncertainties of events, 
notwithstanding appearances affords room for 
those who have speculated to make the best 
they can of their commodities. The sales 
of fruit do not appear to have been very pro- 
ductive. At a late sale 200 jars of grapes 
were previously withdrawn. 2,500 boxes 
new Muscatel raisins, were bought in; at 
the nominal price of €6 10s. brokers. No 
brisk demand for other kinds. 

The average price of sugar in last weck’s 
Gazette was, 47s. 

Exportation by Certificate this Week :— 
Nov, 21. inc/usive. 
Coffee, 5,940 cwt. Sugar, 11,389 cwt. 
Indigo, 31,974 Ibs. | Tubaeco, 41,636 Ibs. 
Wine, 19,339 galls. | Row, 79,195 galls. 

The average price of corn for England and 
Wales, 122s. 8d. 


GENERAL IDEA OF THE LATE HARVEST. 


Oar accounts from the different parts of 
the kingdom speak favourably of the late 
harvest, on the whole; but the injury suf- 
fered by the grains that was cut foo soon, 
for the sake of” getting to market rapidly, and 
obtaining the ¢op prices, is much more gene- 
ral. than we were aware of. It is complained 
of in Norfolk, Northampshire, Bedfordshire, 
Dorsetshire, &c. In some parts of Norfolk 
the millers were obliged to kila dry the wheat 
before they could manufacture it. The pro- 
duce was good; in various instances four 
quarters per acre. In Northamptonshire, 
and elsewhere, the thrashing machines had 
brought the wheat to market foo soon, at 
least for the good of the public, whatever 
was thought by the farmer. In Lancashire 
the crop is deemed capital; and extremely 
well got in; yet evea here softness is_com- 
plained of. In Kent the wheats fare abun- 
dant; but the red wheat much bolder and 
heavier sample than the white. Hops rest 
favourable: scanty: many plantations not 
worth picking. It is remarkable, that beans 
in all parts, have stood an extraordinary 
length of time on the ground, before they 
ripened: in some places, they even continued 
green, uncommonly long: they took also, a 
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long time to ~~ after being cut. In Lin- 
colnshire the wheats and rye, are the best in 
uality ever known: and one fourth more 
has average crop. Oats a very great crop. 
In the East riding of Yorkshire, the harvest 
was late: two thirds in the fields. Oct. 1. 
Beans as green ever. Corn was bargained 
for as high in price as seven guineas per 
quarter: it fell in a few days after cutting 
was begun, to five guineas !—Jn Gloucester- 
shire, beans are green. Oct. 6. Apples a 
better crop than was expected ; but no plenty 
for cyder. Barleys throughout the kingdom, 
barely a crop. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


Essex. — The early sown wheats look 
pretty well; but those later put into the 
ground, by reason of so much wet, and some 
cold weather during this month, make no 
appearance at present: neither is the wheat 
sowing yet completed, from the same.causes. 
Tares are allowed to plant well throughout 
this part of the kingdom. Turnips, though 
so plentiful, will probably be in request ; the 
autumn feed being rather short this year: so 
that the beasts must be put to the stall sooner 
than they usually are. There is plenty of 
food for lean stock,- such as straw, &c. The 
oer of young clover are beautiful iudeed, 

th for appearance and abundance. Never 
was this county better stocked with grass and 
clover hay ; which are lower in price. Fat 
beef continues somewhat scarce, but mutton 
comes to hand freely, and in a fine state for 
slaughter. Store pigs are still quite cheap, 
but such as area little forward in flesh sell 
high. 

Warwickshire. — Owing to the extreme 
wetness of the latter part of the last, and the 
greater part of the present month, the wheat 
faliows are not yet all sown; some of which 
must, of course, be deferred till spring. The 
turnips look very healthy, and promise a good 
supply of keep for the approaching winter. 
Many of the carly sown turnips have been 
drawn for the cattle or the stalls. Grain of 
every kind still bears very high prices ; though 
wheat and barley are rather on the decliue. 
Lean stock are much in demand ; fat are ra- 
ther lower, Serious apprehensions are enter- 
tained for the sheep, many of which exhibit 


_ strong symnptons of rot. ‘Trade of every des- 


cription is very dull. Wool still retains its 
last month’s prices.. 


Suffolk.—The wheat drilling and sowing is 
nearly over ; a great proportion has been got 
into the ground, but not so much as was in- 
tended ; owing to the continuing rains we 
have had. Turuips are very good ; and many 
are fed off, and the lands are intended for 
wheat, should the weather permit. 


Bankrupts and Certificates, in the order of their 
dates, with the Altornies. Extracted correctly 
Srom the London Gazette. 


BANKRUPTS.—Oct. 17. 


Alcock, J. Stockport, Chester, cotton-spinner. f 
Hux'ey, Temple. 

Andrews, W. Plymouth Dock, Devon., grocer. Alf. 
Anstice and Co. Inner Temple. 

Beaumont, J. Beech Street, Barbican, cabinet-maker. 
Att. Lowless and Co, St. Mildred'’s Court, Poultry. 

Griffin, J. Kidderminster, Worcester, printer and sta- 
oo: Att, Bigg, Southampton Buildings, Chancery 
ane. 

Hairsine, T. and J. Oxtoby, Kingston-upon-Hull, spirit- 
dealers. Att. Edmunds, Exchequer Ojlice of Pleas, 
Liucolw’s-Inn. 

Hutchin’s, T. Gracecburch Street, hair-merchant. 4a. 
Whitcroft, Castle Street, Holborn. 

Kuight, J. H. West Cowes, Isle of Wight, Sonthampton, 
vintner, it. Clarkes aud Co. Newport, Isle of 


nt. 

Miles kK. London, merchant. 4¢t. Dennett’s and Ca. 
King’s Arms Yard, Coleman Street. 

Millyard, T. Hunston, Sussex, mealman. Att, Champ, 
Chichester. 

Rayner, A. la‘'e of Gray’s Thurrock, Essex, soap-manu- 
fettuner. Alt, Chapman and Co. Little St. Thoma 
Apostle. 

Sharp, G. sen. W. Sharp, and G. Sharp, jun. Thréadnec- 
die Street, merchants. At. Dann and Co. Broad Street. 

Withers, J. Bristol, bont and shoe maker. é¢, Tarrant, 
and Co, Chancery Lane. 


CERTIFICATES.—Nov. 7- 


James Rickards, late of Fetter Lane, tavern-keeper.— 
James Jameson, Mabledon Place, Tavistuck Square, 
mariner and merchant.—John Edwards Blewett, Great 
St. Helen’s, broker.—Simon Jacobs, Manchester, jew- 
eller.—James Lantrow, Riuayader, Radnor, victualler.—> 
Charles Marsh, Wolverhampton, Stafford, grocer.— 
Waste! Cliffe, late of West Bromwich, Stafford, dealer 
® iron and sieel.—Charles Brown, Nicholas Lane, mer- 
chant. 3 


BANKRUPTS.—Oct, 20. 


Burks, J. G. Arundel Street, Strand, paper-maker. A@. 
Patten, Hatton Garden. 

Born, P. W. St.John, Wapping, sail-maker. Ait. Shave, 
Broad Street, London Docks. 

Chappell, H. J. Bethnal Green, British lace-manufacturer. 
Att. Howard and Co. Jewry Street, Aldgate. 

Charles, R. St. Alban’s street, Pali Mall, tailor. Att. 
Stott, Gray’s-Inn Square. 

Chester, R. W. Poultry, hosier, Att. Finchett, Great 
Prescot Street, Goodman’s Fields. 

Henshaw, W. Frimrose street, silk-broker. dit. James. 
Bucklersbury. 

Jemmett, S. Tottenham Court Road, coach-maker. Aft. 

Langley, Charlotte Street, Bedford Square. 

Kell, 5 Broughton, Lincoln, rag-merchant. Alt. Leigh 
aud Co. New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 

Kirkpatrick, Maryport, Cumberland, draper.. 
Mouasey, Staple-Inn, London, 

Malay, W. Sand Hill, Newoastle-upon-Tyne, linen 
draper. Att. Belland Co. Bow Lane, Chéapside. 

Martindale, B, St. James’s Street, cook, wine-merchant, 
Ait. Field and Co, Ciifford’s-Inn. 

Ridze. T Pitminster, Somerset, lime burner. Aft. An- 
stice and Co. Temple. 

Somervilie, J. Lendon Wall, merchant. Aft. Kearsey and 
Co. Bishopsgate Street Within. : 

Wiliks, W. North Street, City Road, merchant, fact or. 
Att, Bodticld, Hind Court, Fleet Street. 


CERTIFICATES.—Nov. 10. 


William Horn and Richard Jackson, Redcross Street, 
Southwark, rectifving distillers. —Thomas Stacey, Wands- 
worth, maister.—Charles Vowell, Wapping High Street, 
woollen-draper.—Edward Ledger, King Street, Cheap- 
side, warehousemin—Wiiliam Fitch, Surrey Street, 
Strand, tailor.—Wiliam Jarman, Bishopsgate Street 
Without, undertaker. 

BANKRU PTS.--Oct. 24. 

Bailey, J. late of Kingsland-road, coachymoker. Att, 
Messrs, Aspinall and Robjuson, Quality-court, Clay- 
cery-lane, 

Catterall, ‘T. Liverpool, wholesale grocer. Ait, Messrs. 

_ Shephard and Co. Bedford-row. 
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Clark, J. Great Knight, Rider-street, stationer. Ait. 
Tilson and Chathami-place, New Bridge 

Davis, D. P. Bloomsbury-square, builder. 4#t. Messrs. 
Sherwood and Hutchison, Cushion-court, Broad-street. 

Drabble, W. Holbeck, York, machine-maker. tt. Mr. 
C. Wiison, Greville-sireet, Hartton-garden, 

Ellison, ‘I. Bridgewater-square. silversmith. tt. Mt. 
Mangnall, Warwick-square, Newgate-sireet. 

Hamper, J. ‘Tovley-street, Kurough, hosier. tt, Mr. 

rton, Wailbrook. 

Johnston, W. H, Piccadilly, hatter. Att, Mr. W. Smith, 
_Bedford-row. 

Jones, J. Manchester, patent candlewick manufacturer. 
Att. Messrs. Johnson and Lonsdal-, Manchester. 
M‘Macklin, M. Cheapside, umbrella-maker. dit. Mr. 

Chancery-lane, 

yman, wrence-lane, Cheapside, victualler, Att. 

met, ‘T. late of Bow, Middlesex, shoemaker. 
Mr. H. H. Duncombe, Lyon’s lon. 

Paton, A., T. Giil, and J, Brown, Old Gravel-lane, 
Raiciiffe-highway, soap-manufacturers. Messrs. 
Sweet and Stokes, Basinghail-street. 

Radcliffe, K. Craven-strect, banker. Att. Messrs. Sher- 
wood and Hutchison, Cushion-court, Broad street. 

Att. 


Randall, J. S. Bristol, sail-cloth- manufacturer. 
Messrs. Lambert and Sons, Bedford-row. 
Seppings, J. Downham-market, Norfolk, butcher. Att. 
Furnivail’s Inn. 
phe - North Audiey-street, furnishing-ironmonger. 
Alt. Mr. Watson, Ciifford’s lan, as ” 
Tippicr, R. and L. Leadley, Tower-street, brokers. Aét. 
rt. G. Abbott, Abchurcli-yard, Cannon-street. 
West, W. Merton, Surrey, Calico-printer, Att, Mr. 
Biacktriars. 
otton, Bradninch, Devon, shopkeeper. Ait. Messrs. 
woust and Co. Chancery-lane. 
ilkinson, C. Westbury-upon-Trym, Gloucester, grocer. 
Mr. P, Hurd, King’s Bench-walk, Tempie. 


CERTIFICATES.— Nov. 14. 


Thomas Pell, jun. Maidstone, Kent, cooper.—Richard 
Ingieby, Spiingticid, Flint, lead-inerchant.—James Read, 
‘Rood - lane, warehouseman. Francis Lear, Bristol, 
batcher. — Ann Willis, late of Chigwell-row, E-sex, 
baker.—George Niblett, late of Sherburne-lane, broker. 
William Baker, late of Darmsden, Suffolk, dealer.— 
John Handiey, Coventry, mercer.—Samuel Cypies, Bris- 
tol, glass-seller and earthenware - man.—John White- 
house Wood and William ! akin, London, warehouse. 


men.—Thomas Wilson, late of Pall-mail, auctioneer.— 
David Anderson, Billiter-lane, merchant.—Jouhn Kayil, 
Cross-strect, Newington-butts, Surrey, money-scrivener, 

BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED.—Oct. 

Parnell, W. Stoney-street, Southwark, common-brewer. 
BANKRU PTs, 

Clark, W. Sheffield, York, and A. Clark, of Lambeth, 
Surrey, cutlers. Ait. Mr. Ejlis, Chancery-iane. 

Gilchrist, T. High-street, Southwark, tailor. tt. Mr. 
Cioak-lane. 

Ball, ton, Lancaster, manufacturer, Ass. Mr. 
Meddowcroft, Gray's Inn. 

R. Brancaster, Norfolk, shopkeeper. Att. Mr. 
batten, Fetter-lane. 
rrett, T. Bengworth, Worcester, auctioneer. it. Mr. 
Pugh, Bernard street, Russell-square. 

Keyte, 3. Kidderminster, innkeeper. tt. Messrs. Biggs, 
Southampton ‘buildings, Chancery-lane. 

Living, H., J. 3. Downes, and J. Living, Great Prescott- 

t, Gvodman’s-ficids, merchants. Ait, Mr. Nind, 
Throgmorton-strect. 

Maddock, J. and R. Maddock, Rosema’y-jane, timber- 
merchants. Mr. Nind, Throgmortun-street. 

Morgan, J. New Bond-street, linen-draper. 4¢s. Messrs. 
Dobie and Thomas, Crane-court, Fleet-street. 

Sepvings, J. Downham-market, Norfolk, butcher. it, 
Mr. Hore, Furnivai’s Inn, 

Simpson, J. Tonbridge-place, Pancras, stone mason. Att. 
Messrs. Minshull and Veai, Abingdon-streer, Westmin- 
ster. 

Temperiey, G. Lonztown, Cumberlaud, bacon and him- 
Merchant. Mr. Birkett, Bond-conrt, Walbrook. 

G. Northampton, baker, Messrs. Morgan, 

and Jeyes, Bedfurd-square. 


CERTIFICATES.—Nov. 17. 


George Ancell and Joseph Anceil, Wallington, Surrey, 
calico: printers.—Wiliiam Bock. 
Charles Bagtehole and Joseph Reduraye, Mark-lave, 
merchants.—Lawrence Lord, Longsight, near Manches- 
ter, Cotlea cr—James Liches, High Hol- 
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born, haberdasher. — Henry Brewer, Chesham - Bois, 

Buckingham, wire-worker. — William Stables, Great 

Russell-stre ft, mercer.—Danic¢! Bay lis, Stroud, Glouces- 

clothier, — Leonard Duncan, Kidderminster, shop- 
eeper. 


BANKRUPTS.—Oe!. 31. 


Cockrem, P. Bathwick, Somerset, tailor. tt. Messrs. 
Shephard and Co. Bedford-row. 

Davis, J. and T. H. Lioyd, of Huit, Wilts, and of Loth- 
bury, London, clothrers and Biaciwell Hall-factors. 
Att. Mr. A. Clarke, Bishopsgate street, Withont. 

Green, J. S. late of Manchester, merchant. Mr. 
P. Hurd, Temple. 

Garner, W. Margate, Kent, hardwareman, Att. Mr. Je 
Barnes, Ciifford’s Inn. 

Kay, J. Warrington, Lancaster, ironmonger. tt, Messrs. 
Lowes and Cowburn, Temple. 

Littlewood, A. late of Honiey “ood Nook, York, clo- 
thier, Att. Mr. Battye, Chancery-fane. 


Stocking, J. Lower Sione-street, St. Luke, Chelsea, coal- 
werchant, Mr. Vincent, Bedford street, Bedtord- 


square. 
J. W. Manchester, cotton-spinner, Mr. 
Walker, J. Broad-wa , Rotherhithe, master -mariner, 
At. Mr. Reeks, Weliclose-sqhare. 
Wells, J. Biackman-street, Southwark, victualler. 46. 
Mr. Lioyd, Broad-street. 


CERTIFICATES.—Nov. 21. 


John Papps, Beckington, Somerset. dyer.—John Grahamy 
Gloucester-street, Queen-square, tailor.—John Jenks, 
Gray's [no-lane, Holborn, vrctualler.—Samuel Banks, 
late of St. Ann’s-laue, Footer-lane, Cheapside, siik-mer- 
cer.—Robert Cuttle, Manchester, merchant.—Thomas 
Aldred, Salford, Lancastef, dealer in cotton-twist and 
weft.—John Jolley, jan. late of Vere-street, Clare- 
market, carcass-butcher.—Whiiliam ‘Teasdaic, Liverpool, 
factor, —Charles Hall, Cheapside, miliiner. — Daniet 
Coxe, jun. jate of Mark-lane, brandy-merchant.—Wil- 
liam Williams, Russia-row, Hone) -lane-market, baize~ 
factor.—Richard Hovilf, jun. New-road, 8t. George, 
cuoper.—Joseph Dicken, Wollertun, Saiop, woo'stapler. 
—Thumas Dunn Kirke, Kingston-upon-Hull, linen-dra~ 
per.—James Pope, Truro; Cornwail, 
Adams, Buckleshard Suuthampton, sluip-bvilder.—Bd- 
Toller, of Goodmanchester, Huntin.don, coru-buyer. 
—Richard Peck, Wahetield, York, grocer. — Thomas 
Freer, Leicester, ironmonger.—William Marsh, late of 
Denmark-strect, Sobo, goldsmith.—Thomas Chalmers, 
Wormwood-street, Broad-street, warehouseman.—Tho- 
Mas Davidson, Liverpool, Doncas- 
ter, Newcastie-place, Clerkenwell, wholesale-jeweller. 
—Nathanie! Gibds Ingraham, jun, street, 
merchant. 


lane, 

Bengough, G. Bishopsgate-street Without, trunk-maker. 
Att. Mr. Bellamy, James-street, Adeiphi. 

Bicknell, R. Chariotte-strect, Fitzroy-square, paper hang- 
er. Alt, Messrs. Matthews and Randall, Castle-street, 
Holborn. 

Bloxham, J. Margate, livery-stable-keeper. Ast. Messrs. 
Bell and Broderick, Bow-lane. 

Brucher, K. ‘Tipton, Stafford, blacksmith and hoiler-maker. 
Att. Messrs. Price and Wiliams, Lincoln's. !nn. 

Bromer, D. Threadneedie-street, Merchant. Ati. Messrs, 
Palmer and Co. Coptha! court, Throgmorton-street. 

Calloway, J. New Bond-street, upholsterer. Ate. Mre& 
Grecnwood, Blandford-strect, Mauchesier-square. 

Cox, G. City-road, cabinet maker. 4ét. Messrs. Robin- 
son aud Hine, Charterhouse squate. 

Gilbert, W. H. Lydd, Kent, dealer and chapman. Att. 
Mr. Baddeley, Leman-street, Goodman’s-heids, 
Green, J. Dean-stteet, Soho, baker. dt. Messrs. 
kinson and Young, Cavenaton-square. 
Hesketh, W. Bali-ailey, Lombard-street, morchaut avd 
oilman. Atf, Messis. Palmer and Co. Cupthai-couit, 

Throgmorton-strect. 

Hislop, A. and J. Sadler, Bow-lanc, warefiousemen, Att. 
Mr. James, Backlersbury, Cheapsicic. 

Joel, J. Newport, Monmouth, Jeweller, Alt. Mr, Isaacs, 
Burv-strect, St. Mury-Axc. 

Humphreys, M, Pentonville, factore 
Att. Mr. Luckett, Finsbury-sqnare, 

Longman, C. jun, Stotoid, Semerset, Ha-spinver and 
Saii-cioth-maker, 4//. Messrs. King and Luk, Bede. 
ford-row. 

Lyon, G. Old City Chambers, Risopsgzte-street, mere 
eliaut, 46s. Mr. Adatas, Vid Jewry, 
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Matthews, M. Upper East Smithfield, slopseller. tt, Mr. 
Isaacs, Bury-strect, St. Mary-Axe, 

Mavnard, J. late of Lambeth-walk, haberdasher. ct. 
Mr. Coventry, New Inn. 

Power, Nicholas, Old Bond-street, merchant. 4tt. Messrs. 
Blunt and Bowman, Oi:d Bethicm, Br-ad-street. 

Powis, R. of Grosyenor-n.ews, horse dealer. Att. Messrs. 
Matthews and Kar. dali, Castle strcet, Holborn. 

Robertson, G. Little St. Thomas the Aposile, warehouse- 
man. Att. Mr. Palmer, Barnard’s Inn, Holborn. 

Sbury, D. N. #erwick-street, Soho, printer, Att. Mr. 
Hindman, Basingtall street. 

Simpson, J. Essex Wharf, Strand, coal-merchant. Ait. 
Messrs. Sherwood and Hutchisou, Cushion-court, Bruad- 
street. 

Sim>, J. King-street, Tower-hil, butcher. Att, Mr. 
West, Red Lion street, Wapping. 

Sowerby, Bond-street, miliner. Att. Mr. Chambers, 
Furniva’s Inn. 

Whitworth, 8. Dewsbury Moor, York, cloth-manufactu- 
rer. Att, Mr. Crossley, Holborn-cowt, Giay’s Inn, 

Wilson, H. Oxford street. linen-draper. tt. Mr, Dawes, 
Angel-court, Throgmorion-stieet. 

Wright, R. Thrumiston, Leicester, victualler. tt. 

essrs, Bleasdale and Co. New Inn. 


CERTIFICATES.—Nov. 24. 


Thomas Brooman, of Margate, grocer.—Samuel Marsden, 
Manchester, drysalter.—Wiliiam Pearce, Liverpoo), li- 
merchant.—Thomas Hearn, Clement’s-lane, mer- 
chant.—Jolin Mavor, sen, Leadeuhall-street, insurance- 
Bickerstaff, Nottingham, baberdasher. 
—James Peter Collins, High street, Southwark. grocer. 
—Richard Gardner, Temple Cotice house, Deverenx- 
court, coffee house-keeper —Henry Day and Jesse Ha- 
merton, Lime-strect, money-scriveners. 


BANKRUP1S.—Nov. 7. 


Allcroft, Sheffield, scissor-manufacturer. At!, Mr. 
Bigz, Southampton-buildines, Chancers-lane. 

Austia, C. B. Maiden-!ane, Battle bridge, tripeman. Att. 
Mr. Aljagham, St. John’s square. 

Ayton, P Coventry, wine-merchant. tt. Mr. John 
Alexander, New-square, J.incoln’s Inn. 

Belem, J. Old Jewry, merchant. 4t;. Mr. Adams, Old 


ewry. 

Malley. 3. late of Basingha!! street, warehouseman. Aft. 
Messrs. Gale and Son, Hedford-street, Beuford. row. 

Bennett, 3. Wellington-square, bricwiayer. Messrs. 
Harvey aad Warne, St. Heien’s-place. 

Bradiey, 8. «3. Bristol, hatter. att. Mr. Philip Hurd, 
King’s Bench Waiks, Temp c. 

Brooks, W. Southminster Essex, horse-dealer. ft. 
Mr. Mawley, Fieet-market. 

Burne, T. jua. and T Mankin, Camberwell, Surrey, 
coal merchants. Leigh and Co. New Bridge-strect. 

Cassedy, ‘I’. Mangotstielu, Gloucester, linen-diaper. 4s, 
Mr. Hughes, Clifford's Inn, 

Crompton, ‘fF. Essex-street, Strand, uphvlsterer, 
Wright, Hart-street, Bloomsbury. 

Coles, J. Staple Aston, Oxfordshire, butter-factor.’ Ait. 
Juckes, Belvidere place, St. George's, Surrey. 

Dadd, W. Grayesead, grocer. dit. Walker and Rankin, 
O'd Jewry. 
“Harwich, Essex, draper. Ait, Adams, Oli 

ewry. 

Sertent, M. Stone Kitchen, within the Tower of London, 
victuuller. 4%. Harvey and Warne, Heica's, shops- 

te-street. 

Gilbert, T. John-street, Fitzroy-square, carpenter. Ait. 
Allen and Gylby, Carlisie-street, Soho. 

Gill, Chichester, spirit-merchant. tt, Tarrant and 
Co. Chancery lane. 

Goodlake, J. H. and W. Hartley Goodlake, Limehouse, 
ship-chandlers. tt, Deyon and Togke, Holbern-court, 
Gray’s 

Grundy, R. aud J. Grundy, Gravedend, ship-joiners. Att. 
Wilde, Varwick-squre, Newgate-sireet. 

1e, G. Sheffield, merchant. Alt, Biakelock, Ser cant’s 

Inn, Fieet-street. 

Hales, C. bolt-court, Fleet-street, upholsterer. Att. 
Wilkinson and Young, Margaret-street, Cavendish-sq. 

Hoofitsctter, A. Lawrence-Pountuey lane, wine merchant, 
Att, Arrowsmith, Devonshire-street, 

Innes, KR. Cueltenham, laceman. At. Lang, America-sq. 

Jordan, J. Bush-lane, Cannon-street, Wine - merciant. 
Att, Weston and Teasdale, Fenchurch-street. 

Kesteven, J., 'T. K steven, and J. Kesteven, York-strect, 
Covent-garden, man’s-mercers. dt. J. and W. Rich- 
ardson, New lun. 

Laueriede, L. Craven - buildings, Drury-!ane, jeweller. 
Att. Mayhew and Price, Ssmond's Inn, Csancery-lave. 

Leach, A. J. Red Lion-street, Holbora, victuailer. Att, 
Whitton and sen, Great James-sircet, Bedford.row 
yall, M. Craven-styeet, coal-merchant. tt, Kearsay 
and Spurr, Bishopsgate street-W ithin, 
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Lygo, J. New Bond-street, chinaman. 4f. Mayhew and 
ice, Symona’s-Inn, Chancery-lane. 
Melhuish, T. and J. Monkhouse, Nicholas-lane, Lombard 
Strect, coffee-dealers. tt. Chapman and Stevens, Lit- 
tle St. Thomas Apostle, Queen-street. 

Munkhouse, £. 8. G. and M. A. Gorman, City of Lon- 
don, merchants. dss. Winter and Sons, Swithin’s lane, 

Odeli, §S. Enfield Highway, coachmaster, ss Nind, 
‘Throgmorton-street. 

Payne, E. late of Harrison-street, Gray’s-Inn lane, build- 
cr. Aét. Swan, New 

Pocock, T. Fish-sireet, Doctor’s Commons, mason. AR. 
Kibbiewhite and Co. Gray’s Inn place. 

Ross, D. Great Portland-street, carver and gilder. gt. 
Popsin, Dean-street, Soho. 

Sharp, J. Ray-street, Clerkenwell, victualler, it. Bovill 
and fugtin, Bridge-street, Biaektriars. 

Simmons, J. late of Kingston-vpon-Hull, Printer, Ait. 
Pearce, Salisbury-square, Fleet-stiect, 

Simmons, M. jate of Gray’s Inn-iane, victualler, Ath 
Kiss, Printer-street, Blackfriars. ‘ 

Waiker, A. sen. and M. Walker, Birmingham, and A. 
Waiker, jun. and R. Hasluck, Philadelphia, North 
America, merchants. Ait. Swain and Co. Oid Jewry. 

Watkins, G. and W. Cowper, Lincoln’s Inn, money- 
scriveners. tt. Blandford, King’s Bench Walk, Tem- 


ie. 

wever, J. and G. Hague, Sheffield, platers. Att. Devon 
and Tooke, Holborn court, Gray’s ina. 

Whitley, J. Marsham-street, Westminster, timber-mer- 
chant. Att. Platt, Tandeid-court, Temple. 

Worsfold, T. Mucham, Surrey, malster. 4s. Meymott, 
Burrows-buildings, Biackfriars-road. 

Woltt, J. and J. Durvilie, New Bridge-street, merchants, 
Att, Sheffield, Great Prescott-street, Goodman's fields. 


CERTIFICATES. Nov. 28. 


Edward Rairstow, jate of Manchester, factor.—Worthings 
ton Brice, Bristol, merchant.—John Lacey, Red-Lion 
street, Holborn, buokseller.—William Crosley, Samuel 
Crosley, and John Crosley, Hollins, near Halifax, wool- 
len-maoufacunrers. — Felix Fryer, Preston, Lancastes, 
— Daniel Blachfoid, Leadenha) - 
street, gold and siiver lacemian.—Richard Philips, late 
Chipping Norton, butcher.—Chris.opber Berry, jun. 
Norwich, bookseller.— Richard Walthall, Stockport, 
cotton-spinner. — Francis Alienby, Louth, Lincoin, 

rocer —George Noel, East Stonehouse, Devon, line- 
Thomas, Newport, Pembroke, shop. 
keeper.—Joseph Calder, Powick, Worcester, dealer 
Thomas Lingford, Leicester-square, mercer,—Robert 
Me;ers, Manchester, grocer. 


BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED.—Nor. 10. 
Pearse, W. C. Newton- Abbot, Devon, linen-drapcr. 
BANKRUPTS. 


Baraclough, J. North Bicrley, York, shopkeeper. 427. 
Evans, Hatton-girden, 

Bradshaw, J. and K. Bradshaw, Tancaster, tallow-chand- 
ler. 4tt. Atkmson and Co. Chancery-lane. 

Changeur, L. L. Kensington, builder. Blacklow, 
Frith street, Soho. 

Dixon, W. Portsea, leather hat~- manufacturer, if, 
Townsend, Stapie-Inn. 

Gardner, A. Habcrdasher’s. place, Hoxton, merchart. 
Att. Dann and Crossiand, Broad-strect. 

Garner. J. sen. Chester, money-scrivener, Huxley, 
‘Lemple. 

Griffin, J. Walsall, Stafford, iran-dealer. Turner 
and Pike, Bioomsbury-square, 

Harding, J. St. James’s-sireet, bookselier. Turner, 
Ked Lion-square. 

Hewitt, C. Kingston-upon-Hull, linen-draper. 4/t. 
ser, Bartiett’s-buildjugs, Holborn. 

James, G. Liverpool, merchant, Att. Massey and Cart- 
wright, Water-street, Liverpool. 

Jettiey, H. New Sarum, Wilts, druggist. 4s, Brundrett 
and Co, Temple. 

Kerr, G. Crooked lane, tallow-chandler. tt. Chapmam 
anc Stevens, Little St. Thomas Aposiic, Queen-street. 
Key, G. Lower Grosvenor-street, Hanover-square, upho® 
sierer. Att. Dawson and Wratislaw, Savilic-piace, Bur- 
lington-street. 4 

Kirkiiam, G. Lancaster, merchant. Ait. Blakelock, 
jeanv’s Ino, Fleet-strect. 

Laing, G. Demerara, South America, merchant. th 
Barrow, Threadneedie-street. 

Loggins, W. Jacob’s-well-mews, Charies.street, Manches- 
ter-square, coachmaker. Biandfurd and Murray, 
Mitie-coust-buildings, Temple. 

Morris, ‘T. Walsall, Staffurd, iron-dealer, Alt. Turner 
and Pike, Bloomsbury-square. 

Pennell, R. and L. Pennell, late of Bow-lane, merchants. 
Att, Alliston and Co. Freeman’s-court, Cornhill. 
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t, J. Portsea, Hants, linen-draper. Ait. James, 
Klorsbury, Cheapside. 

Wetennail, G. and C. Crouch, late of Oxford-street, linen. 
drapers. Deouctls and Greaves, King’s - Arms- 
Yard, Coleman-street. 

Wrigat, K. Aveley, Essex, victualler. Morgan and 


sils, Bedford-row. 
CORTIFICATES.—Dec. t. 

T. Holbroak, iaic of Maiden-ivne, St, Pancras, potter. — 
Cheetham, Manchester, Curtis, late 
of Vere-street, Oxford-street, husier and gioger.—\W, 
Higgs, Beech-street, Barbican, hatter. —J. Bowers, 
Stockport, Chester, cotton-spinver.—T. Arnold, Can- 
terbury, grocer aud cheesemonger.— WV. Wardic, Prest- 
wich, Lancaster, cofton- Liovd, Cacs- 
ter, char-maker .—C, Hovper, Throgmurtua-streei, 
ensurauce-broker. 

BANKRUPiS.—Nov. 14. 

&dey, G. Baldwin’s-place, Baidwiu's-gardens, Leather. 
Jane, Holbora, irou-piate worker, Duncombe, 
Lyon's Inn. 

Adains, J. Row!land’s-row, Stepney-green, ship-broker. 
4it. Mason, read sirect-hill, Cucapside. 

T. Rocuester, Kent, draper. Ait, Adams, Old 

ewry. 

K. Minories, foor-cloth-manufacturer. 4¢t. 
Niad, Turogmurton-stieet. 

Becher, G. P. and J. Barker, Broad-street, merchants. 
4ti. Holt, Throgmorton-street. 

Belfour, J. Capel-court, Bartholomew-lane, stock-broker. 
4. Reardon and Davis, Corbet-court, Gracechurch- 
street. 

Black. J. Pevcy-street, St. Pancras, piano forte-maker, 
Ait. Saunders, Chariotte-streer, Rathbone. place. 

Bradshaw, J., R. Bradshaw. and J. Winder, Lancaster, 
merchants. Atkinson and Co. Chancery-iane. 

Chainer, To Lincola, currier. Att. Spencer, Lamb's 
Conduit-street. 

Chapman, J. J. Union-street, Spitalfields, oilman. 4/1. 
Hussey, Poruivai’s ton, 

Clark, Great R street, Bloomsbury, and Mar- 
gate, haberdasher. Att, Jennings and Collier, Carey- 
sireet, Lincoin’s Inn. 

Coilleus, J. ani Coliens, Nicholas-lane, Lombard-street- 
aad of Breachley, Keat, timber-merchauts. Ai. Ba- 
ker and Sons, Niicolas-iane, Lombard-street. 

Corby, J- Bengus, Hertford, carpenter. Ait, Revunoids, 
Cheshunt, Herts. 

Dawson, T. Briscol, dealer and chapnfin. Att. Heelis, 
Staple Ion. 

Davey, M. yun. Cheshunt, Herts, miller, Ast. Jessep, 

Shittord’s-Inn. 

Bape, W. Oxtord, gun-maker. Ait, Holmes, Great 
James-street, Bedford-row. 

Ferahead, P. Oldham, Lancas'er, money-scrivencr. Att. 
Hurd, King’s Bench-waiks, Tempie. 

Fraser, J. Liverpool, inuseeper. it. Bird, Castle- 
ditch, Liverpool. 

@il, Chester, spirit-merchant. Att. Tatrant and Co. 
Chancery-lane. 

Hardisty, G. and J. Gowing, Bedford-court, Covent- 
gardea, wodlleu-drapers. Act. Jones and Koche, Co- 

* yent-garden Church-yard. 

Hayman, T. Honduras-street, Old-stree’, rectifier. Ait, 
Ramerton, Great St. Helen’s. 

Hornby, J. Tottenham Cvurt-road, ironmonger. Att. 
Shearman, Hart-street, Bioomsbury. 

Israel, H. H. late of Wood-street, Cheapside, silk-manu- 
facvarer, Att. Swann, New Basinghali-sireet. 

Jeeves, S. Sandy, Bedford, tt, Wil- 
loughby, Ciifford’s Inn. 

Jones, E. Great Leonard-street, Shoreditch, grocer, Att. 
Willet and Annesley, Finsbury-sqaare. 

Kingsley, J. jun. Saithngton, Bedford, sheep-jobber. Ait, 

‘ownscnd, Staple Inn. 

Kinman, F. New-street-square and shwe-lane, founder. 
Att, Jackson, Gardea-court, Temple. 

Newman, W. late of Bristol, miller. .f%. Weston and 
Teasdale, Fenchurch-street. 

Mioct, J. Finsbury-square, merchant. Wadeson 
and Co. Austii-friars, 

Nachbar, J. Old Brentford, seedsman. it. Holloway, 
Chancery-Jane. 

Osman, E. Hackney, baker. At. Bond, Ware, Herts, 

Prowse, T. Huntspill, Somersei, apothecary. Al. Bigg 
and Poole, Southampton-buitdiags, Chancery-!ane. 

Sewell, J. and D. Mac Durdo, Hounslow, Mildlescx, 
Flax-mill-spinners. Oakley and Birch, Martia’s- 
Jane, Cannon street. t 

Shade, G. Prince’s-street, Cavendish-square, bookseller. 
Wilkinson and Young, Margatet-street, Cavendisis 

mare, 

Pn P. Dean-stréet, Soho, music and musical- 
Stevenson, New-square, Lin- 
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Taylor, T. and W. Hupkins, Bristol, ironmongers. tt. 

igg and Poole, Southampton-builaings, 

Thompson, M. Penrith, Cumberland, check-manufac- 
turer, tt. Wordsworth and Addison, Staple-Ian. 

Thompson, G. Liverpvol, bookseller, Blacstock 
and Bunce, London. 

Vincent, J. Prederick.p'ace, Hampstead-road, victualler, 
4" Vincent, Bedford-street, Bedford-square. 

Warcup, W. Charlotte-place, Upper Kei -'nzton-lane, 
Vauxhall, auctioneer, Hannam, ".azza Cham- 
bers, Covent Garden, 

Winnall, E. Newport, Monmovth, corn-factor. Ait. 
Brace, Symonds Inn. 

Wood, J. Sibic Heigham, Essex, tanner, it. Forbes, 

CERTIFICATES.—Der. 5. 

M. Pannell, Bosham, Sussex, farmer.—W. Smith, Alfre- 
toa, Derby, mercer.—-N. Fairies, South Sdiclds, shipe 
builder. —T. Rich, jun. Bridgewater, Soinerset, tailor 
and draper.—J. Divids, Portsea, auctionec:.—J. Lines, 
Upper Queca-street, Rotherhithe, dealer.—W. 
Needham, Louta, Lincoln, mercnant.— T. Gille3’py, 
of the Coal-Exchange, coai-factor.—W. Adds, Dorking, 
linen-draper.—&. Mownes, Rickergate, Caglisie, dry- 
salter.—W. Morgan, Portsmouth, linen-draper.—J. C. 
Franck, Poland-street, Oxford-street, tailor.—. Wal 
Mesiey, M. Turner, and W. J. Turner, Basinghall- 
street, merchants.—L. Oliver, F. W. Bowzer, anu G. 
Overton, Hirwain, Brecon, iron masters. 

BANKRU PTS.— November 17. 

Assheton, J.H. Liverpool, Lancaster, apothecary. 

Batis, W. A. Islingtoa, victualler, an. Taylor, Old. 
street-road. 

Beguett, B. Little Dean, Gloucester, nailer. Ast. Brace, 
Symond’s-inn, Chancery-lane. 

Biewett, J. New-inn-passage, St. Clement's, hat-makeg. 
Att. Tayler, Clemeni’s-inn. 

Brown, W. Littie Maddox-street, Hanover-square. Att. 
Pike, Air-street, Piccadilly. 

Brown, H. Percy-street, Northumberland, ship-owner. 
Att. Cardales and Young, Gray’s-inn, 

Buckley, $. Stockport, Chester, hardwareman. Aft, 
Sherwin and Hall, Great James-street, Bedford row. 

Barton, J. Tower-street, London, w.ne-merchant. Atte 
Kearsey arid Spurr, Bishopsgate-street-withia. 

Capes, Bast Retford, Nottingaam, money-scriveners 
Att. Beetham, Cowper’s-court, Cornhill. 

Catthlove, Wimering, Southampton, builder. 4¢?, Shel- 
ton, Sessions House. 

Paraday, W. Birmingham, Warwick, dealer. Att. Eger- 
ton, Gray’s-inn-square. 

Fowicr, J. Orvaskirk, Lancaster, printer. dct. Windle, 
Jolin-street, Bedford-row. 

Fiyan, M. Wardour-street, Soho, painter and paper-hang- 
er. Att, Vizard and Hutchiasoa, New-square, Lin- 
coln’s-Inn. 

He tthorn, C. Maidstone, limeburner. tt. Debary and 
Co. Gate street, Lincoln’s-inn-ticlds. 

Johuson, J. Carmarthen, dealer in glass and earthenware. 
4it, Sweet and Stokes, Basinghall-street. 

Leal, J. Portsea, Southamptoa, ueaier. Att, W. and J. 
Allen, Clifford’s-inn. 

Luxmore, T. St. Mary-Axe, dealer, Att, Wegener, Jewry- 


sireet. 

Payne, T. Sidmonth-street, Gray’s-inn-lane-road, builder. 
Ait. Charsiey, Mark-lane. 

Pooke, H. T. Totaess, Devon. ironmonger. Att. Shep- 
hard and Co, Bedford row. 

Rohinson, G, Lenuing, Cumberland, dealer. st. Moun- 
sey, Staple-iun. 

Sinith, A. Tipton, Staffo,d, baker. Att, Williams, Ely- 

lace. 

Sanith, J, jun. Denton-street, St. Pancras, carpenter. Aft, 
Aastice and Cox, King’s-beuch-walk, Tempe, 

Travis, R. Manchester, brewer. tt. Braudrett and Co. 
Temple. 

Tingey, T. Wells, Norfolk, linen-draper. Att, Presland 
and Procter, Brunswick-square. 

Tomlin, C. Deal, tailor. Ati. Egan and Waterman, Essex- 
street, Strand, 

Walkden, C. &. Great St. Helen’s, merchant. Att. Kear- 
sey and Spurr, Bishopsgate-street-within. : 

Welford, J. #road-street, Katclitfe, slopselier, Att. Kib- 
blewhite and Co. Gray’s.inn-place. 

CERTIFICATES.—Dec. 8. 

R. Hodgkinson, Cuckney, Nottingham, cotton-spianers 
—J. Pacey, St. Martin, Worcester, hosier.—F. Brus 
ford, Crewkerne, Somerset, butter-factur.—T. Palmer," 
Wood street, Cacapside, silk-maaufactarer.—T. Hold- 
ing, London, merchant.—J. Harman, Bush-lane, whole- 
sa.e ironmonger.—Charies Mayhew, Baptist - chambers, 
Chancery-lane, money-scrivener.—J. De on Clif- 
ford. street, wine-mercaant.—C, Flude, Weymouta- 
terrace, Hackney, bill-broker, 
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Smithfield, per stone of 8lb. to sink the Offal. | coats.* Sunderland. Newcastle. 
Beef. Mutton. Veal. Pork. Lamb. 26 | 42s.6d. to 43s.0d. | 433.64. to 53s. 8d. 
&. &% & ‘ 
gimme 16 016 417 ates 
9} 39 6 44 9 |40 0 5 
Nove 216 217 8|7 0 16 | 40 0 45 3 |41 0 53 0 
916 0/6 217 817 0 
16,6 016 2|7 6|7 0 * Delivered at 12s. per chaldron advance. 
Newgate and Leadenhall, by the carcase. é 
Oct. 261410]5 216 4100 a 23 
Nov. 215 815 015 4|7 0 28s | 328 
9}4 815 0/6 8/00 Se 82 | 
St. James's.®  W Oct. 21 | 46 | 52 | 48 20,68 41 Fair 
22| 50 56|50 445 40 Fair 
8.8.8. £. 8. dB. 23 | 49 55) 43 574 36 Fair 
Oct. 26/6 00/2140] 6 00,2100 24) 43 56/48 ,92 43 Fair 
Nov. 2/6 00/2156] 6 00/2100 25150 55/50) ,70 32 Fair 
916 00/2140] 6 00}2100 26147 54/45; ,60) 42 Fair 
1616 0012140] 5160|250!,: 27|45 50/42! ,70 Stormy 
28 | 40 52/36| ,40 10 Stormy 
Butts, 50to 56lb.26d. | Calf Skins, 30 to 40lb. | 29 | 34 46] ,72 | 26 Fair 
Dressing Hides 21. per dozen — 37 30 | 44 47 | 42 ,62 20 Fair 
CropHidesforcut.23 Ditto, 50 to 70—40 31144 48} 48 | 90 33 Fair 
Flat Ordinary — 18d. Seals, Large, £9. Nov. 1 | 50 56 | 46 ,90 25 Cloudy 
London Averagepercwt. 2/50 54/47) 20 Fair 
Soap, yellow, 104s. ; mottled, 118s. ; curd, 122s. y + 
Candles, per dozen, 13s. 6d; moulds, 15s. Od 3 5 |40 47|38|. ,84| 26 Fair 
Oct. 17] 7,218 quarters. Average 108s. 54d, 6|34 46/35, ,80 | 28 Fair 
24| 7,345- — — —i2i hh 7130 32! ,80 20 Fair 
31| 5.787—- — — —12 7 8 | 27 32] 37) 479 | 10 Fair 
B Nov. 7| — — — 124 6¢ | 9/33 44/38 478/41 Fale 
0,16 | 22 Pai 
Ot 23 | 18,985 sacks. Awerage 109s 54d. Cloudy 
30] 21,162— — — — 109 53 12 | 41 42 1-45 72 © Rain 
> 
13) 148199—- — — —109 5 
14/50 54}40 6 Cloudy 
Peck Loaf. Half Peck. Quartern. 15 | 40 47| 42 ,60 | 10 Fair 
Nov. 2] 6s. 3d. | lid. | Is. 63d. 16°45 46) 40 Rain 
6 2 3 1 | 1 64 46 46 | 44 28,96, Rain 
6 2 3 1 1 6% 18° 46 45 | 38 29,20!) 0 Rain 
* The highest price of the marke ¢. 20 29 40; 30 = ,79 10 Fair 
American pot-ash, percwt. 3 0 Oto 3 2 0} Lead, white........ton 42 0 0t00 0 69 
Ditto pearl........ 3 3 0 3 5 O| Logwoodchips......ton 1! 5 0 12 0 9 
O 2 0 ©| Madder, Dutch crop cwt. 9 0 0 10 0 
Brandy, Coniac ....gal. 1 12 0 114 Mahogany........ sett... 
Campbhire, refined....lb. 0 6 3 0 0 0} Oil, Lucca, ..25 gal.jar20 0 0 22 09 
Ditto unrefined ..cwt. 1715 0 1810 0 Ditto spermaceti..ton 90 0 0 91 0 © 
Cochineal, garbled ..ibh 1 112 Dittowhale ........ 38 0 0 40 0 9 
0 5 0 07 6 Ditto Florence, 4 chest 62 0 0 64 0 oO 
d Coffee, fine (none)..cwt. 3 3 0 3.12 0 Pitch, Stockholm,..cwt. 1 20 00 6 
=—  Dittoordinary........ 2 3 0 210 O} Raisins, bloom ....cwt. 6 0 O 610 9 
® Cotton Wool, Surinam, Ib. 4 1 Rice, Carolina........ 312 0 424 
- Ditto "Jamaica... 012 0 1 5!Rum, Jamaica londgal. 0 5 3 0 6 6 
Ditto Smyrna... 0 1 2 © 1 6| Ditto Leeward Island 0 4 0 0 49 
Ditto East-India...... 0 0 8 1 O Saltpetre, East-lidia,cwt, 311 0 0 090 
Currants, Zant ....cwt. 3 6 4 = 7 0} Silk, thrown, Italian..lb. 237 0 350 
Elephants’ Teeth ...... 23 0 27 0O/Silk, raw, Ditto.... 115 0 
————Scrivelloes 10 10 0 15 O Tallow, English....cwt. 318 0 0 0 06 
= Flax, Riga..........tonl22 0 0 125 0 0 Ditto, Russia, white.. 0 O 0O 000 
§  pittoPetersburgh ....105 0 0 108 0 0| Ditto——, yellow. 4 8 0 410 0 
Galls, Turkey......cwt. 8 0 0 8 8 Tar, Stockholm....ba. 200 220 
S Geneva, Hollands ..gal 110 0 0 O 0} Tinin blocks......cwt. 613 0 615 3 
2 Ditto English........ 015 6 016 0} Tobacco, Maryl......lbh 0 0 6 0 0 7 
Re Gum Arabic, Turkey,cwt. 610 0 817 0 Ditto Virginia...... 0 0 4 O O 5% 
Hemp, Riga........ton 95 0 0 0 O 0} Wax,Guinea......cwt 8 00 90900 
Ditto Petersburgh .... 95 0 0 O O O| Whale-fins (Greenl.) ton. 68 0 0 70 0 oO 
Hops 10 0 14 Wine, Red Port,...pipel25 0 0 130 0 0 
Indigo, Caracca......1b, O11 6} Ditto Lisbon........100 0 0 120 0 o 
Ditto East-India .... 3 9 oil 0 Ditto Madeira........100 0 O 000 
Iron, British bars, .-ton 1410 0 1510 0 Ditto Vidonia........ 80 0 0 94 00 
Ditto Swedish........ 20 0 0 21 0 0 Ditto Calcavella......110 0 0 126 0 oO 
Ditto Norway........ 20 0 0 © ©O ©} DittoSherry....butt.105 0 0 120 0 6 
Lead in pigs.. .....fod. 20 0 0 21 0 ©} Ditto Mountain...... 75°0 0 100 0 06 
Ditto 27 O 0 0 Ditto Clarct.. ..hogs. 75 0 110 0 6 
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——Cadiz, in paper 
£20, Disc. 


54—-Venice, in eff. 52 


26-6——Altona, 26-7 


Palermo, per oz. 1251.-—Leghorn, 58-———-Genoa, 
£76.to £67.—Kent ditto, £60. 


leo 


8§ ——Cork, ditto 9 —— Agio 


—Ditto eff. 
208. £205. to £208.—Kennet and 


1, £207.—Wilts and Berks, £19. 103s.—Thames and Medwa 


8-12-——Hamburgh, 
115.to £110.—Grand Westera, £32 Disc.n—Grand Union, 
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Stock, £105. to £1044.—-Imperial ditto Shares, £50.—Eagle ditto ditto, £3. 15s.— 


Hope ditto ditto, £2. 2s.—Atlas ditto ditto, —- —East-London Water-Works, 
16 £59.—London Institution Shares, £55.—Grand Junction Canal ditto, £: 


iron 


> 


er 1812, at the Office of Messrs. Risdon and Damant, 4, Shorter’s Court, Throgmorton Street, 


Plo 


aples, 42 ——Lisbon, 649 


Holland, 5 per cent. 


"yap as! 


London Dock Stock, £106. to £102.—West-India Dock, £149. to £146.—East-India Dock, £106. 
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London. 


20th Noveml 


——N 


B. of 


Avon, £23. to £22.—Leeds and Liver 


The Average Prices of Nawigalle Canal Property, Dock Siock, Fire-Office Shares, &c. from 20th October to 
Huddersfield, £20,—Grand Surrey, 
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